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From the London Review. 
The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, K. G. &e. ¥e, By Lieutenant-Colonel Gur- 
wood. Vol. I—IX. Murray.* 


It has been customary to decry the political talents 
of the Duke of Wellington. The liberals, especially 
the Whigs,{ never fail to rail at them, and even the 
Tories do now and then slily fling a stone and pass 
onward. His firmness of character, his habits of busi- 
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trolling of armies and their attendant multitudes, the 
arrangements necessary to secure their pay and provi- 
sions, and the constant vigilance and acuteness re- 
quired to observe and detect the enemy’s proceedings 
and plans, constitute important branches of adminis- 
trative policy, and were familiar to Wellington. The 
answer has however been always the same. ‘He ts 
only a soldier, what can he know of polities?”” 

It was in vain that, on such occasions, it has been 
urged that he was not simply a soldier, seeing, that 





ness, his dispassionate method of examining questions | 
of importance, and his unwearied diligence, have been | 
admitted; they could not be denied with decency; but | 
then it has always been added, ‘*He ts only a soldier, 
what can he know of politics?”’ 

To this peremptory mode of estimating his attain- 
ments and capacity, it has been fruitlessly objected, 
Ist, That the force and sharpness of intellect, which 
had penetrated ali the secrets of war, might possibly 
have penetrated the secrets of policy. 2nd, That in 
conducting the aifairs of a nation it is no mean part to 
know how to direct great bodies of men towards a 
given object, whether civil or military, it matters not 
which, in regard to the exercise of the mind, since in 
both a union of moral influence and physical force is 








pressure must be more forcible and prompt, propor- | 
tionaté to the greater exigency. 3d, That the con- | 


in India he had governed districts of country larger 
than England, that he had been engaged in several 
difficult and important negotiations in that distant 
country, and had, on his return, shown himself more 
able to explain and to defend his brother’s general ad- 
ministration of that empire when it was impeached, 
more able than that brother so vaunted for his politi- 
eal talents, was to defend it himself. That he had, 
as secretary of state, conducted the government of 
Ireland, whether for good or evil as regards the gene- 
ral interests of the empire rightly understood is imma- 


terial; but in Ireland he had been practised in domestic 


politics, and while by his indefatigable industry, and his 


vigorous, honest habits of business, he gave a tone to 


ap : : 3 | the government, quite unusual in that country of offi- 
requisite, the only difference being, that in war the | cial 4 . 


idleness, jobs, and peculations, he had the rarer 


merit of restraining#in some measure, the public pro- 
fligacy, and forcing the vice which could not blush to 


* The following article is, by agreement, to be considered as | be less shameless of display. That in Spain and Por- 
the expression of the writer's sentiments, without involving the | tugal he had, for several years, been involved in the 


Opinions of the Review. Who the writer is, may be easily dis- | 


covered by the style, the sentiment and the initials — Fd. | 


political as well as the military relations which Eng- 


t Some of our readers may recollect the tone of the Whigs | land maintained with the governments of those eoun- 


towards the Duke some years ago A leading article of the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ in Perry's he ps somewhat in this 
style: Duke of Wellington's is continually thrust 
into our faces: at every corner we meet it in plaister, looking as | 





nal look!” We would ask also, whether Mr. Ba 


tries, and with the government of the Brazils; and 
that to deal successfully with such arrogant, pugna- 


That in France after the 


empty and dull as emptiness and dulness can make the origi- | cious, and chaotic administrations was also good prac- 


O'Meara, 


the friend of the Whigs, had not in his possession 


tice in the political art. 


detailed and highly favourable opinions of the nae ee | war, he had, as general-in-chief of the confederate 
lington’s aoe. and refrained from publishing them be- | army, managed all the political affairs appertaining to 
0 


cause they wou him too much honour? We heard this from 
—— who assured us that he had it from Mr. O'Meara | 
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the occupation of that country. That, as ambassador at 
' the Congress of Vienna and at Paris, he had opportu- 
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nities for making himself master of our principles of 
foreign policy, and having to deal with the great 
diplomatists of Europe, he did there successfully deal 
with them during the most important general political 
crises of modern times. Finally, that so much experi- 
ence, added to great natural powers and happy qualities 
of mind, could not fail to make a proficient in state 
affairs, since the political art, like all other arts, is 
matter of practice and principle conjoined, and, experi- 
ence being equal, the greatest mind must naturally 
make the greatest progress. Wherefore, as neither the 
natural talents of the Duke of Wellington, nor his 
experience in the management of state questions, nor, 
what was of more importance to England, his probity 
and his industry, could be denied, it followed that he 
must be a statesman. But all such arguments, and 
reference to facts, were continually met by the parrot 
repetition of the words, **He is a soldier, what can he 
know of politics?” 

Thus rebuffed, we were forced to ask ourselves what 
this occult matter of politics might be? and to admire 
in silence a dispensation of Providence which rendered 
it a sealed book to Wellington and all soldiers, though, 
like the door of the robber’s cave, it opened miracu- 
lously to the sésamé of an Eton or Westminster school- 
boy; provided always, that the schoolboy was a scion 
of a gifted family, one of the chosen, upon whom 
rotten-borough interest fell like the manna of heaven. 
It could not be a knowledge of mankind, because an 
Eton boy knew nothing of that lore, and Wellington 
was experienced in it; he had studied it experimentally, 
and his school was a multitude of nations. It could 
not be a knowledge of official details, nor habits of 
business, for in these things Wellington was remarka- 
ble. It could not depend upon opportunities to acquire 
a knowledge of the feelings and supposed interests of 
the different nations of the world; for to no man in 
England had so many opportunities been given. It 
could not depend upon mental dignity and force of 
intellect, since it was notorious that, abroad and at 
home, Wellington had acquired and sustained a re- 
markable personal ascendancy over all the great politi- 
cians and generals of Europe with whom he was brought 
into contact.* Numerous are the stories of his abrupt- 
ness, of his singularities, but there are none of his 


* It is true that a despatch from the Prince de Lieven, to be 
found in thatinteresting publication the ‘Portfolio,’ would seem 
to contradict this assertion. But the Prince de Lieven is not one 
of the great diplomatists of Europe, and we can easily conceive 
that a minister, used toobey implicitly the blood-stained monster 
who drags the children of the aoatehad Polander into slavery, 
would mistake the workings of honour and humanity in the 
Duke of Wellington for indecision of character—his wisdom is 
not their wisdom, nor his firmness their firmness! After all, as 


the composition of the Prince's despatches are generally attri- 
buted to the Princess, this charge of indecision, this want of 
promptness imputcd to the Duke, may perhaps have no political 
meaning. me — de Lieven excepted, Wellington's 
personal ascendancy been recognised by all Europe— 
monarchs have bowed and been abashed before him. 
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weaknesses. He has been called the stern Duke, the 
implacable Duke, the iron Duke, and not seldom the 
victorious Duke; but the credulous Duke, the silly 
Duke, he has never been called. Many have opposed 
and many have submitted to him; many have feared 
him, and many, very many, also love and revere him. 
Vilified he has been, but never despised. His wrath 
has been dangerous to some, his wisdom and courage 
have afforded shelter and safety to others, but he has 
always stood collected and alone, a mark upon which 
men’s eyes were turned in fear or hope. What then, 
we asked ourselves, constituted this political art, which 
aman gifted with suth qualities could not attain? 
Here was vigour of body and of mind; here was extra- 
ordinary quickness of perception, unwearied application, 
dispassionate investigation, coolness of temper, un- 
daunted courage, physical and moral, and the habitude 
of conducting great affairs, aye! so successfully con- 
ducting them, that envious men turned in bitterness to 
demand of fortune why she cherished such a favourite? 
But all this availed not! Wellington was only a soldier, 
what could he know of politics? 

To ordinary minds, however, it did appear that such 
a man must be a politician; that such an education, 
combined with such natural qualities, must have made 
the Duke of Wellington, we will not say a Napoleon, 
because there are some men, and Napoleon was one of 
them, who are permitted at times to rule the world with 
single unapproachable majesty of mind: but we will 
say that there was no apparent reason why Wellington 
should not take a high place among English statesmen. 
Who was to go before him? Was the ruthless igno- 
rance of Castlereagh, the meretricious declamation of 
Canning, or the pompous imbecility of Liverpool, to be 
estimated above his blunt honesty of purpose, supported 
by such extensive practical knowledge? Was the 
dignified dulness of a Grenville, or the rapacity of Lord 
Grey, more valuable to the country than the Duke’s 
simplicity and disinterestedness? Is the astute vague- 
ness of Sir Robert Peel’s wily policy, or Lord John 
Russell’s mincing Whiggery at home,: and raging 
Toryism in Canada, to be preferred to the long exer- 
cised intellectual strength, the rude vigour, of Welling- 
ton? Who would most worthily uphold the honour 
and dignity of the country? The man who successfully 
conducted the great war in the Peninsula, or the men 
who blundered into the stupid non-intervention war in 
Spain, and who, in the name of liberty, have so unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to oppress the popular party in 
Portugal; and, in the name of good government, have 
driven the Canadas to armed resistance? Are we to 
turn from the Duke to seek a statesman amongst the 
faction who paid the pretended Dutch debt to avoid the 
chance of a collision with Russia, when a sixth part 
of the sum would have sent the Swedish nation in a 





mass upon Petersburgh? Are we to call those men 
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statesmen who have seen, unmoved, the Russians stalk 
in blood through Sarmatia, and beheld them with stupid 
patience at the gates of Constantinople, demanding the 
keys of the Mediterranean? Those men who, calling 
themselves Englishmen, do yet suffer the blockade of 
Circassia, the seizure of the Vixen, and with equal 
apathy, or rather craven fear, permit the rights of 
humanity and the interests of Europe to be trampled 
upon in Poland, and the rights and interest of Eng- 
land to be invaded, and her flag outraged on the Black 
Sea. 

Wellington no politician! What, then, are they? 
What is meant by the word? A factious debater in 
Parliament? He is not that. He cannot at will, and 
on the spur of the moment, make the **worse appear 
the better reason,’’ and he sometimes even makes the 
better argument appear the worse, from his deficiency 
of elocution. Therefore he is not a politician, in the 
Whig and Tory sense of the word. He ean, indeed, 
make luminous reports upon any subject, however 
extensive, when placed before him; he can detect and 
expose the true bearings of the most complicated ques- 
tions of state, but he is no declaimer; he cannot by the 
hour vomit forth pert puerilities, like Mr. Spring Rice: 
nor, like Sir Robert Peel, discourse for a whole session 
without enunciating a single general principle, or 
clearing up one obscure point of detail; and moreover, 
feeling, though not with sufficient force, the real dignity 
of his own peculiar position, he disdained at first to be 
the partizan of faction, and hence, with factious ren 
he was no politician. Latterly, he has, unhappily for 
his own fame, as we conceive, removed this imputation. 
In the eyes of the Tories at least, he has become a 
partizan. He has, though evidently with reluctance, 
and even loathing, donned the livery of faction; he has 
become a politician in the confined English sense of 
the word, and insomuch has ceased to be a statesman. 
Yet in one instance, his better star shone forth for a 
moment, gladdening the hearts of his honest admirers, 
and forcing even his detractors and enviers, by dark 
falsehoods to work the abatement of that splendid 
gleam of virtuous patriotism. Alas, how soon it has 
been obscured by the foul fogs of faction! Statues are 
being raised to commemorate the fame of Wellington. 
His military fame! It is, in truth, a factious proceed- 
ing; but it is only his military fame that is to be com- 
memorated, say the originators of the scheme, and they 
say 80, because they fear the oppositions which the 
odium, created by his political career, since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, is sure to excite. But why this 
double dealing? Why this timid beseeching of for- 
bearance? Is this the way to honour England’s hero? 
Has he no claims upon his countrymen’s admiration 
but those resulting from wart Enough has been done 
for his glory in that line. Let a statue be rather raised 
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prejudices upon the altar of expediency, which, rightly 
understood, means the altar of common’sense, and then 
forced a reluctant consent to his project from the lips 
of a monarch perverse and stubborn of nature. Let the 
inscription say that the bronze is raised to the glory of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, not because he was 
Victorious in India, in Portugal, in Spain, and in 
France, but to commemorate the wisdom with which, 
yielding to the just spirit of the age, he disenthralled 
seven millions of his oppressed Catholic countrymen, 
and thus really united Ireland to the British empire. 
For the erection of such a statue, all men of real 
patriotism would offer their mite, but it will,not be 
done. Itis not good and patriotic deeds, but factious 
politics they would honour. It is not Wellington, but 
themselves they would glorify. 

We have been led into this train of thought by the 
perusal of the volumes which have furnished a heading 
for this article. It is a grand publication, affording the 
most triumphant refutation of the sneering absurdity 
which we have endeavoured to expose. The proofs 
are numerous and irrefragaide, that the Duke is a great 
soldier, a great statesman, and withal an honest man. 
The title of the work is, however, faulty; the volumes 
contain, beside the despatches, his private and public 
correspondence, memoirs upon various subjects of 
importance, epitomes of his campaigns, and even 
numerous, minute, and trifling orders and details, relat- 
ing to the administration of the armies commanded by 
him. And these being all printed in the order of their 
dates, are thrown together in strange confusion; de- 
scriptions of battles mixed up with rebukes to corporals; 
the disputes of nations intermingled with the squabbles 
of commissaries and doctors. 

This Don Juan method of arrangement, whether it 
be Colonel Gurwood’s or the Duke’s, and we have 
heard that the latter carefully examines every docu- 
ment, however trifling, previous to its being printed, 
appears to us very faulty. It has undoubtedly the 
merit of showing the extraordinary industry, ard the 
more extraordinary clearness and vigour of the mind 
which could embrace so many different subjects at the 
same time; but it tires and even disgusts the reader, 
by breaking the natural thread of thought, and over- 
loading the reflecting power and the memory. It is 
an impediment also to the forming a just idea of that 
strong consecutive reasoning which chains, as it were, 
all the important papers of the collection, and belongs 
essentially to the character of the man. We should 
have preferred an arrangement in which all the excel- 
lent pieces of the collection should be assorted with 
reference to their subjects, and connected by brief and 
judicious information, to make plain all allusion to 
matters which were familiar to the correspondents at 
the time, but are now inaccessible to the reader, or 





to the man, the statesman who first sacrificed his own 


must be sought for in a multitude of other works. The 
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Duke’s papers, thus composed, would have furnished 
very complete and lucid commentaries upon one of the 
most important periods of our Indian history, and would 
have absolutely told the whole English story of the 
Peninsula contest. This may be still done by future 
workmen. ‘The present publication, however, con- 
veys, though quite unintentionally, an unjust impres- 
sion, namely, that Wellington’s was the only working 
mind in the Peninsula; that he at once, and perempto- 
rily, decided on all the questions of administration and 
policy. But it was not so. Many of his memoirs ad- 
dressed to the Ministers were founded upon the reason- 
ings and calculations of Lord Stuart de Rothsay; and 
other persons also aided, especially Sir Robert Ken- 
nedy, the Commissary-General, a man whose probity 
and services, we must say, appear to us to have been 
bat slightly acknowledged. It is a high merit to be 
able to perceive truths and to adopt and assimilate the 
results of other men’s labours with a sagacity which 
in some measure makes them original, and the Duke 
of Wellington has that merit, in addition to his many 
other excellences; but it would be more than human, 
singly and unaided, to work all the parts of sucha 
vast and complicated business as the war in the Pen- 
insula, and Wellington neither claims superhuman 
talents, nor, we should suppose, desires to be the ob- 
ject of the silly adulation that would concede them to 
him. If the correspondence of Lord Stuart de Roth- 
say were published, and the whole story of the Penin- 
sula war cannot be understood in detail without that 
correspondence, it would be found that his mental ex- 
ertions were only second to those of the Duke; and it 
is an unequivocal homage to the latter’s real greatness, 
that a mind so powerful as Lord Stuart’s should, with- 
out hesitation or murmur, yield its labours to swell 
that greatness. However, these volumes, when care- 
fully read and digested, portray, with unerring pencil, 
the mind of the commander, and the character of his 
troops. And with respect to the great political and 
military operations of the British in India, and of the 
Allies in the Peninsula, they are certainly of the high- 
est possible authority, although, in some minor details, 
they may perhaps be found inaccurate. But with re- 
gard to the proceedings and views of the enemy, 
though always interesting, they are not quite so valu- 
able, and may even mislead future historians, inas- 
much as they do not describe what really happened, 
but what the Duke’s information, gained at the time, 
led him to imagine had happened or would happen. 
His surmises, were, however, not always correct as to 
the numbers or intentions, or situation of the enemy, 
and, as we shall have occasion to show in the course 
of this article, were at one remarkable period very 
wide indeed of the truth. 

The compiler, Colonel Gurwood, has done but little 
himself, though some of his remarks would seem to 
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indicate that he thought differently. The commence- 
ment of a slight historical sketch, an introduction, 
which we shall notice hereafter, and a few meagre, 
and, some of them, not very judicious notes, such as 
offering himself as an example to the subalterns of the 
British army, form the sum total of his literary claims. 
But if it was he who pursuaded the Duke of Wellington 
to furnish the papers, and to permit their publication, 
the world owes him a debt, which the sale of the de- 
spatches will probably repay; for a more remarkable 
production of its kind has never appeared, though both 
Cesar and Napoleon have written. 

Cesar’s Commentaries, exquisite though they be, 
are incomplete as a whole, are mutilated by accident 
in several parts, and they are likewise too succinct to 
satisfy those eager, inquiring minds which love to 
penetrate all the secret motives and reasonings of a 
great man, and to have their thoughts identified with 
his thoughts,—to become as it were part and parcel of 
him, and to consider his actions with as much interest 
as if they were themselves answerable for the result. 
Moreover, they describe events and motives such as 
Cesar wished them to appear to posterity, and they 
were expressly written to guide succeeding historians, 
aithough their accuracy was denied at the time by the 
celebrated Asinius Pollio,—how justly it is impossible 
now to determine. Napoleon's orders, some of which 
have been published, though curious and interesting, 
especially those which relate to Egypt, are but meagre 
and garbled extracts of his labours in that way. His 
memoirs, dictated at St. Helena, are indeed of another 
value. But they also are evidently garbled, and though 
they still form a work supereminent in force and clear- 
ness, both for reason and style, and in matter most in- 
structive, various, enlarged, profound, and philosophie, 
displaying all the great qualities of the writer’s gigan- 
tic mind; though they are undoubtedly, in every point 
of view, except one, superior to the volumes before us, 
that one point suffices to give this work of the Duke of 
Wellington an interest more familiar, or, if we may 
use the expression, more domestic, and therefore more 
intense, than either the Commentaries of Cesar or the 
Memoirs of Napoleon. In all three the same vein of 
sound, or, what is called strong common sense, pre- 
dominates. There is nothing wild, nothing startling 
to the mind in any; the reason of the reader is gently 
raised by the reason of the writer to the height neces- 
sary to contemplate the whole prospect presented to 
him. Genius is not extravagant: it is ardent, and it 
conceives great projects: but it knows beforehand how 
to attain the result, and it uses the simplest means, be- 
cause its faculties are more essentially calculating, in- 
dustrious and patient, than imaginative. It is creative, 
because its knowledge is vast; and it is quick and pe- 
remptory, not because it is presumptuous, but because 
it is well prepared. 
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In these characteristics of genius all the three works 
resemble each other. But in the case of Cesar, it is 
the foremost man of the world directing posterity how 
to view his actions. In the case of Napoleon, it is 
still the foremost man of the world, instructing that 
world how to judge sanely of the great military and 
political questions of an age most fertile in such ques- 
tions, and most fertile also in false judgments, passion- 
ate distortions, and wilful calumnies. In the case of 
Wellington, it is not the foremost man, but it is the 
second military man of the world, telling his own 
story, like the others, but not with reflection and con- 
sideration of the effect to be produced. Not with the 
natural tenderness, and inevitable leaning of self-love, 
and the carefulness of reputation, which must inevi- 
tably shed their influence over such works when writ- 
ten at leisure and in the closet. His tale is told un- 
premeditatedly, in the field, amidst the din of arms, 
from day to day, sometimes from hour to hour; his feel- 
ings, his emotions, his passions all laid bare; in fine, 
the real mind and character of the man is discovered; 
his hopes, his fears, his anxieties, his crosses, his dis- 
appointments are displayed even at the moment and as 
they rise. We have Wellington, not such as he may 
now think he was, or ought to have been, but such as 
he really was, when, like a mighty fabric reared to 
guide the wanderers on wide waters, though ten thou- 
sand surges of folly beat at his feet, and a tempest of 
war whistled round his head, he stood unmoved, im- 
passable, with light unquenched, with strength un- 
shaken, until the horizon cleared, the waves subsided, 
and the admiring world beheld him in his true propor- 
tions. 

We would not, however, have it understood, that 
we think the whole of the Duke’s correspondence is 
laid without reserve before the public. We have heard 
otherwise, and we know of some omissions. Indeed 
there must inevitably be some opinions of men and 
measures, some ebullitions of indignant scorn or com- 
plaint, some angry truths suppressed; and it is more 
than probable that his present political connections and 
opinions have influenced the selection. An amiable 
tenderness towards men whose faults were only of the 
head, would also lead him to suppress some disagree- 
able truths. And many, no doubt, it would be im- 
proper to repeat, regard being had to his situation at 
the time they were written. Enough, however, is 
given to satisfy history; enough to prove that Welling- 
ton is a statesman, a patriot, a politician, a wise, tem- 
perate, and humane man. 

In his Indian correspondeneg notwithstanding his 
youth, he shows himself a pefSon of fixed and well- 
considered opinions. He appears perfectly versed in 
the characters and views and resources of our motly 
Indian governments, and those of the native govern- 
ments. All the shifts, and intrigues, and fawnings, 
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and insolence of those civilized Barbarians, if such 
a term may be used, with whom he had to deal, appear 
to have been known to him, and estimated at their just 
value. And it was doubtless his experience in these 
matters that made him say, when he first commanded 
in the Peninsula, “They call me in derision an Indian 
general; and it is because Iam an Indian general that 
I shall have a good chance of success.’ 
prophetic, for the Spanish and Portuguese intrigues 
were the very counterparts of Asiatic intrigues, and 
only a man like Wellington, long exercised to pa- 
tience, and well versed in the thousand turnings, and 
doublings, and falsehood of such politicians, could 
have sustained himself against them. In India also 
the whole of the military affairs, and their political re- 
lations, were used to be placed more under the man- 
agement of, and more at the discretion of, the com- 
mander in the field than they were in Europe. The 
mind of the general was thus more expanded, and his 
knowledge of the innumerable difficulties which attend 
war, and the dependancy of the several parts with re- 
spect to the whole, was much increased; his fears of 
responsibility were also lessened, because practice 
gives confidence, and in India ruin, and obloquy, and 
shame did not, as in Europe, follow misfortune, how- 
ever undeserved that misfortune might be. 

To have the habitude of enlarged command is in- 
deed absolutely necessary for the making of a great 
captain, and no man ean be justly called so who does 
not know how to organize and form the character of 
an army, as well as to lead it when it is formed. It 
is in vain that writers, who know nothing of war, 
point to Alexander, to Scipio, to Hannibal, to Condé, 
as examples of mere youths breaking out as it were 
from the nursery in all the lustre of consummate gene- 
rals. A great project may be conceived happily, a 
great battle may be gloriously won, even a whole 
campaign may be successfully conducted by a youth, 
and he may thus show that he has been formed by 
nature with all the inherent qualities of a commander, 
yet he stillis a long way from being a consummate cap- 
tain. He feels it when he is opposed to a great adver- 
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sary, for then his fire becomes more subdued and steady, 


his caution increases, and his whole method of making 
war bears another impress. Such a change has been 
forced upon many celebrated men, and amongst others 
upon Wellington. Moreover, it is not true that Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, and Scipio were inexperienced offi- 
cers when they performed their first great exploits. 
They were youths, indeed, as to years, but not youths 
as to knowledge; and the age of the mind must be 
calculated by the number of facts and just conclusions 
stored up in it. Ignorant minds are always young 
minds; but the body may be young, the mind old. All 
three had been bred up in the camps of their fathers, 
and had been partakers of their councils; and those 
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fathers were consummate captains; men who would 
have been placed by history as the leading spirits of 
the world if the lustre of their fame had not been dim- 
med by the superior splendour of their children’s glory. 
The two first, that is, Alexander and Hannibal sue- 
ceeded also to the command of veteran armies, and 
were aided by the councils of veteran generals. Par- 
menio, Antipater, Attalus, and others, were captains 
of no mean repute in Macedonia; Hanno, Carthalo, 
Mutines, Maharbal, were officers of experience in 
Spain: and the whole system of the Carthaginian and 
Macedonian armies had been organized and brought 
to maturity by Philip and Hamilear. Nay! the very 
enterprises, the successful execution of which has 
given deathless renown to the sons, were in each case 
conceived and planned by the fathers. Neither were 
the first campaigns of those extraordinary sons so re- 
markable as to raise the astonishment of the world, 
nor such as to give them a title to the fame of consum- 
mate captains. They were able and vigorous opera- 
tions, of great promise certainly, but rather lessons for 
the general commanding than complete exploits. 
Alexander passed the Danube, and fought with the 
Triballi and the Thracians, mere barbarians, and with 
the Illyrian party were not much better, and besieged 
Thebes, were the parties were too unequal to be very 
dangerous, before he passed the Granicus and engaged 
the Persians; neither can the latter exploit be com- 
pared for soldierly skill with his after-passage of the 
Hydaspes, and defeat of Porus. Before that great 
man he could not play the same daring game. Han- 
nibal also made two campaigns aguinst barbarians, 
and one siege against a civilized people, before he 
marched towards the Alps; and he likewise had learn- 
ed how to pass the Rhone, by first manceuvring on the 
Tagus, in face of an enemy, numerous, but unskil- 
ful. Moreover, for a whole year, a long time in the 
life of such a man, he besieged Saguntum, where he 
probably discovered that such enterprises were un- 
suited to an army composed as his was; at least, in all 
his after wars, he never engaged in any important 
siege, though he took many towns. Scipio, indeed, 
had no veteran army at his disposition, no practised 
generals to advise with; but then he had seen the 
battles of Ticinus, of Trebbia, and of Canna, and had 
probably served under Fabius and Marcellus; and his 
first campaigns in Spain, even admitting the false- 
hoods and exaggerations of that eloquent but least 
trustworthy of all historians, Livy, were by no means 
to be compared in generalship to the campaigns he 
afterwards, in the fulness of his experience, made in 
Africa. It was not until he had achieved that extra- 
ordinary double victory, in one night, against the two 
armies of Syphax and Asdrubal, that he could claim 
the title of a finished commander. There is a foolish 


story, told by Plutarch, and which we have seen also 
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complacently quoted by some English writer, to the 
effect that Lucullus, when he sailed to fight Mithri- 
dates, knew nothing of the war, save what he had 
gathered from the perusal of Xenophon’s works, during 
his voyage to Asia Minor. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd and false. Lucullus had served under Gabinius 
in Egypt, as general of cavalry; under Sylla, in his 
war against this very Mithridates, and in his civil 
wars; he was, in fact, a very experienced officer. But 
he was also a scholar, and naturally read Xenophon’s 


_aceount of the country and people when he was going to 


make war himself. Hence the anecdote. The only 
real exception to the position we have laid down is 
Condé. He indeed started from his tutor’s side for 
the camp, and immediately gained a great battle: yet 
he soon found that the fight of Roeroy did not embrace 
all the chances of war. At Freybourg and at Nord- 
lingen, and long after at Bléneau, he was by Meric, by 
John de Wert, and Turenne, taught matters of deeper 
import; and at Senef, where he failed, he displayed 
a higher degree of skill than at Rocroy, where he was 
victorious. 

Even Napoleon, the most wonderful of all generals 
whose deeds are known to the world, did nothing in 
contradiction to this view of the matter, though his 
first campaign as a commander was certainly the most 
extraordinary first campaign of any upon human re- 
cords. For, besides his experience at the siege of 
Toulon, he had, for two years previous to taking the 
command of the army of Italy, planned and directed 
the operations of that army, then called the army of 
the Alps; he had become acquainted with the officers 
and soldiers, and with the enemy’s mode of fighting; 
he knew the relative value of both armies; had seen 
and calculated the movements of great bodies, and was 
in fine, initiated into the mysteries of command, and 
had probably studied the ground upon which he was 
so soon to display his surpassing martial genius. 
Thus he advanced in his career gradually; and it is to 
be doubted if even Napoleon, though he broke into 
Italy with such surprising power and ability, could, 
at that time, have conducted, or even conceived the 
maneuvres by which, in 1809, he stemmed the great 
Austrian tide of war when in its full flow, and chang- 
ing suddenly from the defensive to the offensive, with 
an inferior foree, broke and scattered their innumera- 
ble legions, as if the thunder of heaven, directed by 
the hands of an avenging God, had smote them in 
their pride and treacherous strength. 

No man can be a great captain without being at the 
same time an acute politician. All Wellington’s opera- 
tions, daring as some of them were, even to extrava- 
gance, for rashness is not the term to use, and cautious 
as others were, even to the verge of timidity, were 
founded as much upon his keen and nice perception of 
the political resources of his adversaries, as upon pure 
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military considerations. How is it possible, indeed, | does wilfully or wantonly deviate from the letter of 
that any great military project can be undertaken with | his instructions when it is possible to follow it; but 
the least hope of success on any other principles? The | with the utmost patience, readiness of resource, and 
object of all military operations must be the reducing “extent of combination, adapts and assimilates his own 
the strength and subverting the policy of an adverse plans of execution to the views of his superiors, how- 
nation; and to know when and where and how to ever ill-founded he may think them, thus showing that 
strike with effect, a general must know what consti- | he knew how to obey as well as to command. And 
tutes the weakness and the strength of that adverse in war to do the former is, in this light, perhaps the 
nation. This is to be apolitician, We are not speak- | most difficult of the two, since it is to work out with 
ing now of petty enterprises, captures of sugar islands, | energy and wisdom other men’s plans, of which we 
plundering descents upon some hostile shore, or sud- disapprove, and from which we expect little success. 
den strokes against a capital city accessible by water | And it is hard, saith the old homely proverb, “7b 
—we mean the conduct of a series of great campaigns | make a silk purse of a sow’s ear.” 
against a worthy adversary. | When called to the supreme command in Portugal 
A general who is not a sovereign, must also learn | and Spain, we find him adopting a higher tone of pa- 
to judge the capacities and characters of the ministers | triotic instruction towards the governments he served; 
he serves, to calculate the scope of their policy, and to | one suitable to the greater responsibility of his situa- 
adapt his measures to their means and littleness, or | tion; suitable also to the graver errors he had to con- 
greatness, as the case may be; and this also is to be a tend with. Before the publication of Napier’s ‘History 
politician, even in the confined vulgar sense of the of the Peninsula War,’ the great difficulties against 
term. The necessity of thoroughly knowing so im-| which the Duke of Wellington struggled so success- 
portant a part of his profession has been strongly and | fully were but little known; but it is now certain that he 
disagreeably impressed upon every English general | sustained, without bending, the whcle of the political 
who ever had a separate command, and upon none las well as the military burthen of the contest, and his 
more than upon Wellington when warring in the Pen- true position was most correctly, as well as pithily, 
insula. He had also some experience of it in India. described by himself, when he said, “Serving three of 
For his operations there were sometimes thwarted by | the weakest Cabinets in Europe, I have to contend with 
others, and he was always acting under superior au- | the most powerful Government in the world.” This ob- 
thority, and consequently frequently bound to work out | servation was addressed at Madrid, in 1812, to the 
the plans of men not so well acquainted as himself | late Mr. Thomas Sydenham, from whom we had 
with the real state of affairs, or at least notable to take | it in a few hours after, and the justice of it is proved 








so large and comprehensive a view of them. His 
movements were also generally combined with the 
movements of others, his equals or superiors in rank, 
and from them often sprung difficulties which could 
not be foreseen. But it was on such occasions that the 
great qualities of his mind and the excellence of his 
temper were exhibited to advantage. If his operations 
were hampered, or the attainment of the dbject of them 
endangered by the follies or negligence, or false caleu- 
lations, whether of subordinates or equals, he never 
failed to instruct the ignorant, to rebuke the unworthy, 
to stimulate the idle, and to check and punish, to the 
utmost of his power, all abuses, and this with admira- 
ble propriety of manner, for even in his most angry 
moods he ever bears the port and dignity of a gentle- 
man. Neither does he appear to have shrunk in any 
instance from giving unpalatable advice to his supe- 
riors when it was called for; but with frank and honest 
patriotism analyses and exposes every miscalculation 
and defect of plan, every pompous, absurd conception 
of military affairs, which men of power in civil life 
are so apt to entertain, which he deemed likely to 
vitiate the general scheme of operations, or prove se- 
riously detrimental to the public service. Yet he 


iby the work before us. The gigantic strength which 
supported the weakness of the three, and resisted the 
might of the fourth, is apparent in every great crisis. 
| Whether his correspondence be addressed to the Eng- 
‘lish, the Portuguese, the Spanish, or the Brazilian 
Cabinet, it embraces all the great questions of govern- 
ment. He considers and examines them largely and 
in detail, and always with a surprising power of analy- 
sis, clearing up and simplifying the most complicated 
and confused combinations, and tracing every proposi- 
tion through all its ramifications of self-interest and 
public interest; testing them by the application of 
general principles, and showing with surprising acute- 
ness both their present and ultimate bearing upon the 
war he was conducting. And what a multitude of 
questions was he not called upon to consider! The 
succession to thrones, the rights, or supposed rights, 
of monarchs, the construction of treaties; the composi- 
tion of constitutions, when theory was at variance with 
practice, when liberty was invoked by men who knew 
nothing of it but the name, and whose actions, guided 
entirely by their passions, were equally violent, arbi- 
trary and unjust. The rights and powers of colonies, 
the principles of colonial policy, the principles of com- 











never pretends to have a right to deviate, and never 


merce, the principles of banking, the collection of 
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revenue, the abuses of office, the powers and duties of 
magistrates, the distribution of charity, the reviving of 
agriculture, military, maritime, and international law, 
and even civil and criminal law!! Upon all these 
points important questions were continually pressed 
upon his attention, and with what a perspicacity and 
strength of reason he treated them; with what an 
earnest honesty of purpose and principle, soothing to 
the heart of all true patriots, he decided them, let the 
volumes before us tell. 

It has been sneeringly said that ““The Duke of Wel- 
lington can neither speak nor write;’’ and doubtless 
the accomplished orator might condemn his eloquence, 
though the celebrated ‘‘no mistake’’ speech proved 
that his honest rough brevity might be as formidable 
as the polished sophistry of others. ‘The grammarian 
also may find many instances of impurity of style in 
his writings, many barbarisms—not half so many, by 
the way, as he will find in the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott. But let the cavillers, the sneerers, read the 
work we are reviewing. Let them observe the power 
with which Wellington the soldier, seizes the whole 
of the subject presented to him; the lucid manner in 
which he arranges the different branches of his argu- 
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those troubles, or the remedies for them, through a 
just medium. A man may pursue a wrong object, and 
yet display infinite knowledge, activity, and talent in 
the pursuit. Descartes was a great mathematician and 
a great philosopher, yet nobody now regards his sys- 
tem of vortices. Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon were 
undoubtedly great politicians, and, for our own parts, 
we think as honest as they were able, truly and sin- 
cerely seeking the general happiness of nations. It 
might yet be, that we could wish to see the results 
aimed at by them, attained without the stern severity 
and religious puritanism of the former, or the despotic 
vigour of the latter. That we might desire to see re- 
vived the national dignity and influence enjoyed by 
England and France under their tutelary genius, with- 
out the woes and the wars endured before that dignity 
was attained; that we might wish happiness and great- 
ness to be the portion of both countries, but obtained 
by different means than those which circumstance fixed 
upon those extraordinary men. We may also admit, 
and we are ready to do so, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, despotic as he is by nature, and as all men with 
his mighty energies must be, we admit, we say, that 
his despotism, if unopposed, would be employed 





ment; the unflagging strength with which he grapples 
every difficulty, untangles every knotty point. Let 
them mark his simple, copious, and original diction, | 
which is always subservient to, and never overtopping, | 
the thought. And then the comprehensive vigour of 
the thoughts themselves! Bah! he is a great writer! | 
And if to direct the whole machinery of an immense 
army, to discuss the whole principles of government, | 
with profound and accurate views; to support the | 
whole burthen of an alliance between three nations | 
differing in manners and abhorring each other; if to | 
detect with unerring sagacity the errors and follies of 
weak governments, and to save them from the conse- 
quences of those follies and weaknesses; if to display 
an intimate acquaintance with every branch of national 
interests, and with the most extraordinary exertions of 
body and mind to bring to a successful termination one 
of the most complicated, difficult, and momentous wars 
of modern times: if these things belong to politics, 
Wellington is also a great politician. That he isa 
great warrior no man denies. 

Here, perhaps, it may be asked, why we, who thus 
praise him; we, who pronounce him to be equally able, 
honest, and indefatigable, wise and good; we, who call 
him a great politician, do nevertheless oppose him in 
politics? This also is a great question, and we will 
answer it at length. And, first, we may admit the 
Duke’s excellent qualities, without admitting that he 
has taken a just view of the present state of public 
We may consider him to be a great and 








affairs. 


honest politician, after his manner of viewing the 
troubles of the world, and yet deny that he has viewed 





entirely for the welfare of the country, viewed after his 
manner; but we are not therefore bound to admit that 
his manner of viewing is correct. Nay! did we even 
do so, we would still say, because we look to the 
rights and happiness of posterity as well as to our own 
contentment, that a less degree of excellence in govern- 
ment with the certainty of its permanence when found- 
ed upon the true principles of liberty, is preferable to 
the higher, but evanescent, excellence springing from 
the right exercise of unlimited power by one master- 
mind. 

But have we a right to say that the Duke of Wel- 
lington desires despotism, or that he has mistaken the 
true interests of the country? Ought we not rather to 
suspect our own judgment than his judgment? Ought 
we not rather, in modesty, to decline setting our opin- 
ions against his opinions, and bowing with the humili- 
ty of inferiors, accept his knowledge and wisdom as 
our guides, and await with patience the developement 
of those plans, which our opinion of his talents must 
lead us to expect will be judicious, and which our 
thorough reliance upon his probity must lead us to 
expect will be free from intentional injustice? In fine, 
that we should sacrifice our theories to his experience. 
To this we reply, that, conscious of honesty of pur- 
pose, we could not, if we would, relinquish our mental 
conclusions; and that it is the duty of every citizen to 
attack or support, by reason, that which appears to 
him conducive to, or inimical to, good government, 
that is to say, conducive to, or inimical to, the welfare 
of his fellow-men. If indeed the question were one 
merely resting between our judgment and that of the 
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Duke of Wellington, we should not, perhaps, venture 
to push our opinions into practice in opposition to his. 
Bat it is not so. The great principles of representa- 
tive government, the solid principles of liberty, rightly 
understood, have been laid down neither by us nor the 
Duke of Wellington, but even by wiser and greater 
men than he is, and without disparagement to him be 
it said. They have written and spoken upon those 
principles, and many have died for them, in all coun- 
tries, and in all ages; and we stand-in opposition to 
Wellington, not presumptuously, but in all sincerity 
of heart as citizens of a free state, who, having studied 
those principles in the writings of others, believe in 
them, because we find them consonant to that feeling 
of just independence which Mr. Fox describes ‘‘as a 
spirit of resistance infused by the Creator into the breast 
of man, with strength proportioned to the size of the 
wrongs he is destined to endure.” Yes! That spirit 
which we feel quick and buoyant within us fortified by 
reason and by the authority of the thousand apostles 
and martyrs of liberty, and by the general sentiment of 
our countrymen. For we do not stand alone, nor with 
weak support. The intellect and judgment of the na- 
tion is with us, and they are of more force and pro- 
fundity than the intellect and judgment of one man, 
however great and good. And it is a weakness, a 
defect in that man’s character, a glaring proof that his 
genius is not of the highest order, when it is thus found 
in opposition to the advancing spirit of the world. 
The man of master-mind rules by leading and direct- 
ing masses. He may choose which mass to lead, but 
he cannot stand alone against any. Neither can he 
safely neglect any, and still less can he lag behind 
all. He must go with the age, he must be at the head, 
or he has not a master-mind. 

Is the Duke of Wellington advancing with the spirit 
of the age? Is he at the head of any great mass? Does 
he rule, does he direct, does he control even the Tories? 
Has he not, since the passing of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill, descended from the solid pedestal of great- 
ness, whereon he was set by that wise and just 
measure? Lightly and recklessly he has stepped from 
it, to mix with the ignoble crowd below! Did he not 
start aside from the great road of enlightened freedom, 
to lose himself in the dark byeways of a selfish faction? 
And when the people, the millions, warmly hailing his 
first appearance as a liberal statesman, invited him to 
be their leader, did he not turn from them to become 
the coadjutor of Lord Lyndhurst! the pardoned, but 
still suspected, political friend of the Duke of New- 
castle! Itis for these reasons that we cannot follow 
the Duke of Wellington as a leader; for these reasons 
that we cannot yield our judgment to his authority, nor 
our political rights to his keeping. We prefer the 
ancient masters, and to abide by what they have taught 
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without in any manner impeaching the honesty of the 
Duke of Wellington, led perforce to oppose him. We 
have also something beyond this genial argument to 
plead; we have objections to urge against his political 
career, founded upon his own authority; for we could 
easily show, from the publication before us, that he is 
not now the liberal statesman, the firm reformer, that 
he was in Portugal. The keen vision which then 
penetrated the inmost recesses of Portuguese official 
corruption, has become somewhat dimmed in England; 
the indignant voice, which denounced in thundering 
accents the evil ways of the Lusitanian, is now un- 
heard, or raised in defence of the evil ways of the 
Englishman. 

We have, however, dwelt long enough upon this 
matter. Let us turn to the work under consideration. 

And first, with regard to India.—That India, which 
has been at once the shame and the glory of England. 
Her glory for the great battles there fought and won; 
for the eminent talent, politieal and military, there dis- 
played; for the wonderful empire there created. Her 
shame for the cruelty, the injustice, the fraud, the rapine, 
the tyranny, the baseness, the crimes, the errors of all 
kinds, which stain the history of our career in that 
part of the world, and we believe that no historian has 
yet exposed one-half of the atrocities which the un- 
natural alliance of the conqueror with the merchant, 
the king with the trader, the honour and patriotism of 
the soldier with the cupidity of the counting-house, 
has produced. The desolating, unsparing fury of war, 
stimulated by the cold, calculating baseness of com- 
mercial avarice, and followed by the greedy oppression 
of the irresponsible and needy pro-consul. ‘To enter 
deeply into this part of the volume before us would be 
to epitomise our Indian history, a matter quite beyond 
the bounds of a review; and to make even short extracts 
from the multifarious correspondence of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley would not do justice either to his character 
orhis talents. It is not once or twice that he performs 
a great or noble action. It is not once or twice that 
he developes enlarged views of policy, or grand combi- 
nations of war. It is not accidentally or ostentatiously 
that he exposes and checks some gross abuse or detects 
the errors of others. His correspondence is a continual 
stream of profound views, of able argument, lucid 
exposition of well-considered plans; and a few meagre 
extracts from his letters would not make the reader 
more cognizant of the greatness of the man, than acup 
of water drawn from the Nile would make him cogni- 
zant of the'vastness and utility of the inundation of that 
mighty river: we must therefore content ourselves with 
such selections as seem to us illustrative of interesting 
questions, or of those qualities of his mind which we 
have noticed. 
Wellington’s military career has been rapid, but 
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a strong pace, but he has preserved it unchecked to the 
last. His faculties seem to be all upon a level; his 
temper, his courage, his fortitade, his perseverance, 
his industry, his conceptions, seem to be all weighed 
and measured with aneven hand. Hisdaring is never 
too much restrained by his prudence, nor does his cau- 
tion ever unduly cool hisardour. This happy tempera- 
ment Napoleon considers alone sufficient to make a 
great general, even when the qualities, so balanced, 
are not of a high standard. But in the Duke of 
Wellington they are all of a very high standard, inferior 
perhaps only to those of Napoleon himself. His 
success in war has been answerable. His has been no 
meteor course. His progress has been made with the 
regularity of the planet, whose steady light gradualiy 
augments until in fall serene splendour it illumines the 
world, without dazzling the eyes of men. He made 
his first campaign in Holland, as a lieutenant-colonel, 
and being entrusted with the rear-guard in a retreat, 
gave some proof of his natural talent for war. He 
afterwards went to India, but his commencement in 
that country was unfortunate, inasmuch as that he failed 
in an attack at Seringapatam. For the most authentic 
particulars of this accident we refer our readers to an 
interesting work, ealled “Twelve Years’ Military 
Adventures in Three Quarters of the Globe.’ This 
failure, trifling in itself, we should have passed un- 
noticed, but that it has given occasion for a curious 
similarity of calumny against the Duke and against the 
Emperor Napoleon. We have heard Wellington called 


a fool and a coward, and this failure instanced as the 


proof. In like manner we have heard Napoleon called 
a fool and coward! Extreme malice is certainly akin 
to imbecility. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley’s first essay as a commander- 
in-chief was against Dhoondiah Waugh, a.Mahratta 
adventurer, who being set at liberty from the prisons 
of Tippoo Saib, after the storming of Seringapatam, 
collected an army and endeavoured to form a kingdom 
for himself. The vigour and rapidity with which he 
was chased, forced to battle, defeated and slain, put an 
end to troubles that menaced great evils, for Dhoondiah 
was a brave and clever man in his way. He was 
called by the Indian government of the day, a freebooter, 
a robber, a murderer, and a rebel, and orders were 
issued to hang him on the nearest tree, if he should be 
taken. Doubtless he was a freebooter, and very pro- 
bably deserved death for his ravages; but we cannot 
understand how he wasa rebel. He was an adventurer, 
not a rebel. He was an Indian, not an European; a 
native, not a stranger; and he was sufficiently ambitious 
to endeavour to found an empire, as many of his coun- 
trymen had done in the same way before him. For 
this he was to be hanged on the nearest tree, and by 
whom? By the general of the East India Company 


of merchants; a company whose power and empire, in 
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the native country of Dhoondiah Waugh, was no doubt 
commenced and established with the most perfect 
regard to justice and decorum. No undue ambition, 
no love of lucre, no base unworthy acts, no ravages, no 
murders had ever marked the career of the Honourable 
Company. All was fair, just, wise, moderate, and 
religious in their advancements, from, a licensed-count- 
ing-house on the coast to the absolute dominion of the 
East. Alas, poor Dhoondiah! you should have lived 
a little earlier to be respected; had you succeeded, you 
would have been the Indian Clive; but it is some con- 
solation that you were not hanged; you died in battle 
like a brave man. Necessitywas your plea; you could 
notestablish your projected kingdom without an army; 
you could not feed your army without plundering and 
ravaging the country. Necessity was also the plea of 
your adversaries, and their necessity created yours. 
Behold one of the proofs! 

* “My ideas,” says Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing 
to Major Munro, “my ideas of the nature of the Indian 
Governments, of their decline and fall, agree uy with 
yours, and I acknowledge that I think it probable that 
we shall not be able to establish a strong government 
on this frontier. Scindiah’s influence at Poonah is too 
great for us, and I see plainly, that, if Colonel Palmer 
remains there, we shall not beable to curb him without 
going to war. There never was such an opportunity 
for it as the present moment, and probably by bringing 
forward, and by establishing in their ancient possessions, 
the Bhow’s family, under our protection, we should 
counterbalance Ncindiah, and secure our own tranquillity 
for a great length of time. , But I despair of it, and I am 
afraid that we shall be reduced to the alternative of 
allowing Scindiah to be our neighbour upon our old 
frontier, or of taking this country ourselves. If we allow 
Scindiah to be our neighbour, or if the country goes to 
any other through his influence, we must expect worse 
than what has passed—thieves of all kinds, new 
Dhoondiahs, and probably Dhoondiah himself again. 
If we take the country ourselves, I do not expect much 
tranquillity. 

“In my opinion the extension of our territory and 
influence has been greater than our means. Besides, 
we have added to the number and description of our 
enemies by depriving of employment those who hereto- 
fore found it in the service of Tippoo and of the Nizam. 
Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we ag- 
grandise ourselves at the expense of the Mahrattas, we 
increase this evil. We throw out of employment and of 
means of subsistence all who have hitherto managed the 
revenue, commanded or served in the army, or have 
plundered the country. These people become additional 
enemies; at the same time that, by the extension of our 
territory, our means of supporting our government and 
of defending ourselves are proportionably decreased. 

se all questions of increase of mages these 
considerations have much weight with me, and I am in 
general inclined to decide that we have enough; as 
much, at least, if not more than we can defend. . 

“I a with you that we ought to settle this 
Mahratta business, and the Malabar Rajah’s, before the 
French return to India; but I am afraid that to extend 
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ourselves will rather tend to delay than accelerate the 
settlement; and that we shall thereby rather increase 
than diminish the number of our enemies. 0 apagit 

“As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this 
country, I put them out of the question. They are the 
only ps van about their governors that ever I met 
with—if indifference constitutes that character.” 

We would willingly close this part of our task here, 
but an instance of bad taste, for we are well assured 
that it is only bad taste, and not bad feeling, to be 
found in one of the letters relating to the war with 
Dhoondiah, calls for remark, since our object is not to 


compose an eulogium upon the Duke of Wellington, | 


but to make an impartial commentary on the work b2- 
fore us. Writing to the same correspondent, the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas Monro,* Sir Arthur Wellesley 
says, “Phave taken and destroyed Dhoondiah’s bag- | 
gage, and six guns, and driven into the Malpoorba, 
where they were drowned, above five thousand people. 1 
stormed Dummel on the 26th of July. Dhoondiah’s 
followers are quitting him apace as they do not think 
the amusement very gratifying at the present moment.” 
And Sir Thomas Monro in reply,t says, “I have not 
been able to discover from your letter, whether Dhoon- 
diah has gone towards Kittoor, or crossed the Mal- 
poorba; I see, however, that five thousand of his people 
have gone to the bottom, which is some satisfaction in 
the mean time.” 

It was an unavoidable but horrible accident of war, 
and surely this is too light a way to speak of the sud- 
den destruction of five thousand people; it is not even 
said that they were soldiers, and as it was a baggage 
camp, it is most probable that they were not all com- 
batants. We have said that it was bad taste; we 
know not what other expression to use, because neither 
Sir Arthur Wellesley nor Sir Thomas Monro ever 
evinced, in their actions, the slightest tinge of fero- 
city; and they have upon numerous occasions shown 
their natural benevolence and kindness of disposition. 
The same Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the time of writing 
this reprehensible, and apparently unfeeling passage, 
having found the helpless son of Dhoondiah amongst 
the captured baggage, after an engagement wherein 
his father was killed, adopted and reared the poor 
infant, and procured him the means of existing honour- 
ably, and, on quitting India, gave him a considerable 
sum of money to aid him in his progress through life. 

Before and after the war with Dhoondiah we find 
Sir Arthur Wellesley commanding the Mysore coun- 
tiy and other districts, and engaged in various impor- 
tant political matters, in consequence of the governor- 
general’s disposition to push forward a person so near- 
ly related to him, and at the same time so able and 
deserving. ‘Thus he was at first appointed to com- 
mand the celebrated expedition which finally entered 


* Vol. 1, p. 60. t Life of Monro, vol. 1, p. 228. 
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the Red Sea, and crossing the Desert, joined the 
British anny in Egypt; but this appointinent was felt 
so keenly by General Baird, that it was rescinded, 
which was an equal injustice to Sir Arthur. “I believe 
you know,” he writes to General Champagné,* ‘that 
I always thought that General Baird had not been 
well used when I was ealled to the command. But I 
do not think it was proper that I should be disappoint- 
ed more than he was, in order that he might have no 
reason to complain.” 

His feelings were sorely hurt by this affair. In 

another letter to his brother, Henry Wellesley,{ he 
thus expresses himself: ‘I shall always consider 
these expeditions as the most unfortunate cireum- 
stances for me in every point of view, and as such I 
shall always lamentthem. I was at the top of the tree 
in this country, the Government of Fort St. George 
and Bombay, which I had served, placed unlimited con- 
fidence in me, and I had received from both strong and 
repeated marks of their approbation. Before I quitted 
the Mysore country I arranged the plan for taking pos- 
session of the ceded districts, which was done with- 
out striking a blow; and another plan for conquering 
Wynaad and reconquering Malabar, which 1 am in- 
formed has sueceeded without less on our side. But 
this supercession has ruined all my prospects, founded 
upon any service that I may have rendered. I then 
ask you, has there been any change whatever of cir- 
cumstances that was not expected when I was ap- 
pointed to the command? If there has not (and no one 
ean say there has without doing injustice to the gover- 
nor-general’s foresight), my supercession must have 
been occasioned either by my own misconduct, or by 
an alteration of the sentiments of the governor-general. 
I have not been guilty of robbery or murder, and he 
has certainly changed his mind; but the world, which 
is always good-natured towards those whose affairs do 
not exactly prosper, will not, or rather does not, fail 
to suspect that both or worse, have been the occasion 
of my being banished, like General Kray, to my estate 
in Hungary. I did not look for, and I did not wish 
for the appointment which was given to me; and I say 
that it would probably have been more proper to give 
it to somebody else; but when it was given to me, and 
a circular written to the government upon the subject, 
it would have been fair to allow me to hold it till I did 
something to deserve to lose it. 
“I put private considerations out of the question, as 
they ought, and have no weight in causing either my 
original appointment or my supercession. I am not 
quite satisfied with the manner in which I have been 
treated by the government upon this occasion. How- 
ever, I have lost neither my health, spirits, nor tem- 
pert, in consequence.” 


* Vol. 1, page 99. TVol. 1, page 83. 
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Neither did his chagrin upon this disappointment 
influence his conduct, for though he received permis- 
sion, if it pleased him, to return to his former situation 
as commander in the Mysore, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of second in command of the expedition, be- 
cause, to use his own words, he **never had much value 
for the public spirit of any man who does not sacrifice 
his private views and convenience when it is necessary.” 
—An observation from Colonel Wellesley, which we 
would recommend his Grace of Wellington to apply 
as a test to his present political coadjutors. However, 
a fever which seized him at this time prevented him 
from accompanying the expedition, and he retarned to 
his former command, having first given in a memoir 
upon the prospects and means of the expedition under 
Sir David Baird, to which we would refer the military 
reader, as also to two other memoirs written immediate- 
ly after, the one upon the value of Seringapatam, the 
other upon the operations in the Mahratta territory. 
They are all three models in their kind, and furnish 
complete lessons in the strategic art. ‘These memoirs 
are too long for quotation, and will not bear garbling; 
but at the risk of extending this article too far, we will 
give some shorter specimens, taken at hazard, yet 
illustrative of the writer’s character. 

The first is a letter* upon the subject of a contribu- 
tion which he had levied, and, as it would appear, 
contrary to the intention of the Government:— 


“When I sent a division of the army to Burhampoor, 
I determined to raise a contribution upon that city. 
My reasons for this determination were, first, I had 
reason to believe from Colonel Collins’s report, that 
Burhampoor was an open town, which it would not be 
possible for me to retain; and, therefore, to levy the 
contribution was a likely mode of distressing the ene- 
my who, in fact, did give orders upon that city to part 
of his troops for their pay. Secondly, although I was 
not in immediate want of money, I had the prospect 
before me of an approaching want. 

“The expenses of this army had been vastly increas- 
ed, first, by the course of the campaign, and the in- 
creased distance of our operations from the sources of 
supply; secondly, by the increased price of every arti- 
cle of consumption, particularly of grain for the horses 
of the cavalry; and, thirdly, by the necessity of payin 
the Peshwah’s troops, and at times those of the Rajah 
of Mysore, when their money had not arrived. I had, 
besides, every reason to hope that Amrut Rao would 
join; and by arrangement made with the Peshwah, five 
thousand men were to be raised, three thousand of 
which were to serve with my army and to be paid by 
me. The rough estimate of our expenses would then 
stand thus.” (Here follow some tables of expenses.) 

“To answer these demands no funds had been pro- 
vided, excepting what I could get at Poonah, for bills 
upon Bombay and Bengal, and what Major Kirkpatrick 
could get at Hyderabad. In respect to the supply from 
Poonah, I have to observe, that, besides my expenses, 
it was to pay those of the troops there, and at Ahmed- 
megger; and also that not a post came in that I was not 


* Vol. 2, page 29. 





informed of, either directly by Mr. Dunean, or by 
Major Malcolm, that the Government of Bombay could 
supply me no longer. Mr. Duncan had been obli 

to insist that we should draw at thirty days, ins of 
eight days, and then we could get no more money for 
our drafts; and nearly at the same time we received ac- 
counts from Benares, that our drafts upon that place had 
not been paid. In the meantime no money came from 
Bengal, and the frigate which Mr. Duncan sent round 
for specie was detained for another service. 

“The supply from Hyderabad was likely to be more 
plentiful, and has proved to be much so, but still the 
supply was liable to many accidents, from the number 
of desperate thieves who infest the road. 

‘Besides all these demands upon me, compared with 
my means of answering them, the governor-general had 
desired that any chief who offered himself from the 
enemy should be taken into the service, and particular- 
i Meer Khan, the Patan chief in Holkar’s service. 
This expense would also have fallen upon me, as the 
Nizam’s government have not supplied one farthing; 
and I have lately been obliged to lend Rajah Mohiput 
Ram three and a quarter lacs of rupees, to prevent a 
mutiny among the troops usually in his service. But 
I do not mention this circumstance as a reason for 
levying a contribution upon Burhampoor, as I was not 
aware of it at the time I ordered that measure. 

“I knew that the moment at which I should cease to 
pay the troops regularly would be the date of the com- 
mencement of the disasters of the campaign in this 
quarter; and, therefore, I conceive that I should have 
neglected my duty to the governor-general if I had 
omitted to take any measures which could avert or pro- 
crastinate that evil day. ni 

“In respect to the amount raised at Burhampoor in 
this manner, I did not order that any particular sum 
should be raised. I desired Colonel Stevenson, gene- 
rally, to raise a contribution, if he should be of opinion 
that the inhabitants would pay it. The most he first 
demanded was ten lacs of rupees. Upon finding that 
sum could not be paid without difficulty, and without 
resorting to measures which I had forbid, he reduced 
the demand to two and a half lacs; and the inhabitants 
who had been charged to collect the money then paid 
seventy-five thousand rupees more, which they had 
levied beyond the reduced sum. This is the fact related 
to me by Colonel Stevenson, and I have every reason 
to believe it is correct. 

“You have now the whole story, and the governor- 
general may form his judgment upon it. I should have 
reported it before now, as I am desirous that this and 
every other part of my conduct should be investigated, 
only that I did not know the result of Colonel Steven- 
son’s measures at Burhampoor until after he joined me 
at the battle of Argaum; and I did not know the exact 
sum which had been levied until a few days ago, when 
he was about to leave the army, and gave me the 
receipts of the paymaster. But 1 had intended, and I 
shall still, makea regular report to the governor-general 
upon this subject, as I have upon every other, either to 
him or to General Stuart. 

“The govern neral has trusted me to carry on an 
extensive service , and I conceive that my duty to 
him requires that I should omit nothing which can 
ensure itssuccess. Jt would have been no excuse to 
him, or to the world, if I had been obliged to give it up 
for want of money; and yet I must tell you, that if it 
had not been for this money, levied at Burhampoor, and 
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from the produce of the sales of property captured at 
Asseerghur, I should not have been able to have paid 
the troops in December, and I should not be able to pay 
them now, but for the sales of property captured at 
Gawilghur. There is to the value of two lacs of rupees 
of plate captured at Gawilghur, which, unless 1 get up 
money from Poonah or Hyderabad, is my only resource 
for next month. 

“It is impossible to reason on the effect on the 
national character of levying a contribution, because no 
facts can be produced by which a judgment can be 
formed. 1 know that to ey a contribution is common 
in India and in Europe; that I should have levied one 
at Pomrawutty, and another at Nagpoor, if the Rajah 
of Berar had not made peace; and that it would have 
been much more disgraceful and disastrous to have lost 
the campaign from the want of money, than to have 
ensured in this manner the means of gaining it. 

“I believe I am as anxious as any other man that my 
character should not suffer—I do not mean in the mouths 
of common reporters and scandal bearers, but in the 
eyes of a fair judging people. I declare that I think I 
have done what is right; but if the governor-general 
thinks it was wrong, it is easy toreturn the money to 
the people of Burhampoor. However, if he does this, 
he returns the money into Scindiah’s pocket, for he will 
take it immediately. 

“I have many other important matters to write to you 
vpon, but as nothing can go smoothly till this matter 
is explained, I have thought it best to begin with this, 
and to send off the letter without delay.”’ 

In another letter, writing to Colonel Murray,* upon 
a proposal which he judged to be both impolitic and 
perfidious, he thus expresses himself:— 

“Major Walker’s plan to get possession of Futteh 
Sing’s person, before paying his ransom, I consider, 
between ourselves, to be one of the most unfortunate 
that has occurred. It may be called what they please; 
but as the Pattans must have brought Futteh Sing to 
Berar with a small escort, with the hope of receiving 
the ransom, and in the certainty that they would not be 
attacked, it is, in fact, a breach of faith, than which 
nothing can be more unfortunate and injurious to us at 
the present moment. Besides, the uence of it 
will most probably be, that Hurty Khan, and a parcel 
of blackguards, who are hanging upon the Ghauts, and 
only waiting for Holkar’s signal to begin their opera- 
tions, will enter the Attavesey upon the excellent pre- 
tence of er ny this act of perfidy of the English, 
— of collecting e ransom which has been promised 
to them.’ 


In the same letter, alluding to some disputes which 
troubled the army, he says:— 


‘We must endeavour to stop these trifling disputes, 
and turn the attention of the officers of the army to 
public matters rather than to their private concerns. It 
occurs to me that there is much party in the army in 
your quarter; this must be put an end to; and there is 
only one mode of effecting this, and that is for the com- 
manding-officer to be of no side, excepting that of the 
public, to employ indiscriminately those who can best 
serve the yaa be they who they may, or in whatever 
service. The consequence will be that the service will 
go on; all parties will join in forwarding it and in 
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respecting him; there will be an end to their petty 
disputes about trifles, and the commanding-officer will 
be at the head of an army instead of a party.” 

These are wise and noble maxims, but we would 
ask the Duke of Wellington why they are not applicable 
to politicians as well as to military men?) Why should 
the best patriots be crushed, and the worst knaves 
cherished, and factions encouraged in the state more 
than in the army? Why should exclusive dealing 
with tradesmen be used as a means to bias electors? 
Why should Englishmen and Scotchmen have rights 
and privileges which are denied to Irishmen? Why 
should a sectarian church be upheld in splendour at 
the expense of persons who derive no benefit from it? 
Why should Tories cling to Lord Lyndhurst and to 
Lord Roden, and yet oppose O’Connell, and drive Mr. 
Roebuck, a far better man, out of Parliament? Why, 
in fine, does the Duke of Wellington, who might be 
at the head of the nation, choose to be only one of the 
heads of a hateful faction? Does he wish the people 
of England to fall into that philosophical state of in- 
difference as to who governs them, in which he found 
the people of India? Or has he never contemplated 
the evils resulting from bad government? Does he not 
know what oppression, and factions, and corruptions 
will end in—what a government of brute force, instead 
of reason, can do to sink a people? Let us hear him 
speak upon the state of Deccan in 1804.* 


“Bengal, ‘the paradise of nations,’ enjoys the advan- 
tage of a civil government, and requires its military 
force only for its protection against foreign enemies. 
All the other barbarous establishments, called govern- 
ments, without exception, even that of Fort St. George, 
have no power beyond that of the sword. Take from 
them the exercise of that power and they have no other; 
and ean collect no revenue, can give no protection, and 
can exercise no government. ‘The native governments, 
I mean those of the Nizam and the Peshwah, are fifty 
times worse than ours in this respect. They do not 
choose to keep armies themselves; their territories are 
overrun by a raee of armed men, who are ready to enlist 
with any body who will lead them to plunder; and there 
is no power in the country to support the government 
and give protection to the industrious classes of the in- 
habitants, excepting the British troops. 

“I have no apprehension of any future wars. Indeed 
no foreign powers now remain; even if Scindiah should 
not come into the defensive alliance, we have got such 
ahold in his Durbar, by the treaty of peace, that, if ever 
he goes to war with the Company, one half of his chiefs 
and of his army will be on our side. But I think we 
run a great risk from the freebooter system. It is not 
known to the governor-general, and you can have no 
idea of the extent to which it has gone, and it increases 
daily. I could state facts on this subject, which would 
prove the extraordinary weakness of the allied govern- 
ments, and would show the necessity of our strengthen- 
ing them. But a letter is not the proper place for 
them. Conceive a country in every village of which 
there are from twenty to thirty horsemen, who have 
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army to keep these plunderers in order, and no revenue 
can be collected—indeed no inhabitant can nor will | th 
remain to cultivate, unless he is protected by an armed | to 








the Peshwah and the Nizam. 
“The extension of our arms and influence certainly | 


increases this evil; because, wherever we go, it is soon 
found out that we are always ready and willing to fight; | fe 








debauchery, and armies are discharged to procure it. in 






of our arms, our influence, and our protection; first, by 
the increase of the number of the people, who must and 







to the second I have to observe, that, after having stood 
till nearly forty vears a the oe of the small | A 
acquisitions made by Lord Cornwallis from Tippoo), | si 








Berar; supposing that Scindiah shall come into the 





which the numbers of the people, with arms in their 







destroyed by a British army. Habits of industry are 
out of the question; they must plunder for subsistence, 








In fact, if they are to meet the Company’s troops in all 
countries, they have no choice excepting the richest 









present exalted situation. 
“The governor-general has never had this picture 









remedy is clear; namely, to force the allies to keep “ 
their military establishments. This is the first step: 









Mysore, namely, that no horse be kept which is not 
registered, and that no horseman should be allowed to 












if our gramblers, our Radicals, were to see the state of 
; these people, they would be content with their own 
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would then give them no assistance in carrying on their | dation in strength of some kind or other. 
wae ra dpa eaes Boe se, Bethy angi: oo the chiefs avow that they cannot meet us in the field; 
may be tetrodeced which I seontecnatetel in 1800, in when they are obliged to send the principal strength 
of their armies, upon which the remainder depend, to 

n a distance, lest it should fall into our hands, they must 
-_ through . ee A cere er ae = the | have little knowledge of human nature if they suppose 
eee ot US manner the breed WINDY CeBFCS | that their lighter bodies will act, and still less of the 
On reading such a statement as the foregoing we are British officers, if they imagine that, with impunity, 
forcibly struck with an absurdity which it is far from they can do the smallest injury, provided only that the 
uncommon to find uttered by men who, having travelled allies, who are to be first exposed to their attacks, are 
and become acquainted with the degradation of the | Te t their own interest.” Again, writing to Colonel 
human species under bad governments, exclaim, “Oh! Monro, he says, “I entirely agree in the opinions ex- 
pressed in your letter, upon the subject of offensive 





been dismissed from the service of the state, and who | lot.”” Why, it is that we may not be so degraded and 
have no means of living excepting by plunder. In this| ,,, unhappy, that we do grumble at every approach to 
country there is no law, no civil government, and no bad government. The miserable state of the country 


us described by the Duke of Wellington as a prey 
all sorts of horrors, and only to be governed by the 


force stationed in his village. . sword, should be a warning to all people, and espe- 
“This is the outline of the state of the countries of cially to those of England, not to suffer their free right 


self-government, the only permanent foundation of 


prosperity, to be encroached upon; they should not suf- 


r it either to be forced or stolen from them, but re- 


money is always wanted for the expenses of luxury and | gist equally the open violence of Tories, and the more 


sidious and degrading arts of the Whigs. There 


The danger of the evil is also increased by the extension . org 

never should be a cessation of agitation in a free coun- 
try, because there never is a cessation of abuses and 
will subsist by plunder; secondly, by narrowing the | encroachments upon the public interests. It is Sir 
scene in which the freebooters may plunder with im- James Macintosh, we think, who says, “there is no 
punity. The first requires no illustration. In respect hope of great political improvement from tranquillity.” 


true doctrine, with which his practice did not as- 
milate. And it is the same Sir James also who says 


we have, within the last five years, extended ourselves | that ‘perpetual change and immutable establisments are 

by our policy and our bravery over the whole of India, : . . “peng 99 : Thies} 

excepting the territories of Holkar and the Rajah of — cad comptes 5 proc Riagher Acc ong 
’ , = 


defensive alliance. In this vast extent of country, in | possible. 


There are numerous political papers like the above 


= who have hi a living aap by to be found in the volumes before us, but we shall only 
plunder, are so much increased, no man can venture ; : 
plunder without incurring the risk, at least, of being select ae oot my Sar throwing a useful light upon very 
interesting subjects, namely, the real power of those 
hordes of irregular cavalry, which have at all times 
or be destroyed, or starve, or be taken into the service | formed the chief arm of Asiatic warfare; and the real 
of some of the allied powers. As we have now narrowed | yatue of that European discipline and armament 
the scene so much we must not expect that our own are hich a bitin f 
territories will be entirely free from their depredations. Gunenget Darseraan, WRIA many. pespee Anegiee Ser 
ficient to place them on a par with civilized nations in 
war. Speaking of the first,* he says, “The Mahrattas 
and best cultivated, and those in which they are likely | have long boasted that they would carry on a predatory 
to meet the sthallest number of these formidable troops. war ewninet es: they will Ged that mode of Warfare 
The Company’s territories answer the description in d oe re bl & PORE, Ea gen 
every respect; and there, I think, is the danger of our | 8° Very practicable a P ; _ 
events, supposing that they can carry their design into 
’ execution, unless they find the British officers and 
before — Shao oo ay — wwii a ips soldiers to be in the same corrupted, enervated state, 
nities of contemplating the subject in all its parts as I}. : " 
have; and possibly no man has ever adverted toit. The |!" which their predecessors found the Mussulman in 
the last century, they cannot expect much success from 


it. A system of predatory war must have some foun- 


But when 
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and defensive war. However, I think that you are 
mistaken respecting the possibility of checking, by 
defensive measures, a predatory war carried on by 
horse only; indeed 1 have done it already in this cam- 
paign.”” The fact is, that a predatory war is not to 
be carried on now as it was formerly. All the princi- 
pal villages in the country are fortified (excepting in 
our happy country, in which our wise men have found 
that fortifications are of no use), a few Peons keep the 
horse out; and it is consequently necessary that they 
should have a camp and a bazaar to resort to for sub- 
sistence, in which every thing that is got is very dear; 
besides, this necessity of seeking subsistence in the 
camp prevents them from extending their excursions 
so far as they ought, to do any material injury. 

“The camp, on the resources of which an army of 
this kind must subsist, must be rather heavy; besides, 
there are great personages in it. They must have tents, 
elephants, and other Sewary; and must have with them 
a sufficient body of troops to guard their persons. The 
number of cavalry retained in such a camp must conse- 
quently be very large. Large bodies move slowly, and 
it is not difficult to gain intelligence of their motions. 
A few rapid and well-contrived movements made, not 
directly upon them, but with a view to prevent the exe- 
eution of any favourite design, or its mischievous con- 
sequences, soon bring them to their bearings: they stop, 
look about them, begin to feel restless, and are obliged 
to go off.” 

In another letter,* commenting upon some reverses 
sustained by Colonel Monson, he says, ‘*Experience 
has shown that the Mahratta cavalry are not very 
formidable when opposed to our infantry; that of 
Holkar, in particular, made no impression upon Mon- 
son’s detachment in its long retreat. All the impres- 
sion was produced by the infantry and cannon, the 
weather, and want of provision. ‘T'he infantry is the 
strength of Holkar’s as it is of every other army.” 

To these extracts we will add a remark which we 
have heard the Duke of Wellington make upon the 
subject of cavalry charging good infantry. ‘The most 
gallant charge of cavalry against infantry I ever saw 
was that made by Colonel Maxwell, at the battle of 
Assye. ‘The result convinced me that horsemen can 
never succeed against steady infantry, if the latter are 
formed.” ‘This military truth, coming from such au- 
thority, we deem of so much importance that we can- 
not refrain from recommending it to the notice of those 
ingenious military writers who for some years past 
have so assiduously endeavoured to debauch the pub- 
lic mind, by maintaining such startling doctrines as, 
That cavalry can always master infantry, and if they 
fail to do so, it is cowardice; that irregular cavalry is 
more formidable than regular cavalry, Asiatics better 
than Europeans; that squares are easily broken; that 
the musket is the worst weapon and the most harmless 
ever used by soldiers; that bayonets are useless glitter- 
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ing gewgaws; that a sword is the only arm of execu- 
tion; that the French troops under Napoleon were con- 
temptible warriors, and that Napoleon himself and his 
marshals were ignorant of war; that Sir Walter Scott 
and the Ettrick Shepherd were the real military spirits 
of the age, with other such exquisite speculations, 
which have been well received, as if to show how 
wonderfully nature has contrived the brains of some 
men for conceiving absurdities, and of others for be- 
lieving in them. 

It would, however, be a great and dangerous error 
to imagine that large bodies of horsemen, well con- 
ducted, are not really formidable. The reasoning of 
the Duke of Wellington upon the predatory warfare of 
the Mabhrattas was founded upon their mode of attack, 
their manner of living, and the peculiar state of the 
country to be invaded, and, though true in principle, 
cannot be extended without modification to other coun- 
tries and other cavalry. But when large bodies of 
horsemen are united to a powerful artillery, equally 
capable of rapid movements, there is nothing more 
formidable, save the combination of all the three arms. 
In open countries infantry alone cannot face them. 
No village fortification can keep them out. Their 
ravages would extend far and wide, and the country 
thus invaded must submit, or they must be opposed by 
troops organized after the same manner, under whose 
protection and cover the infantry might operate upon 
decisive points. A defensive war would otherwise 
soon be reduced to the occupation of fortresses and 
mountains. 

This is no slight subject for meditation, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, when the civilized nations of 
Europe seem struck with paralysis at the menacing 
appearance of Russia, the power which, of all others, 
can bring into the field, and with the least expense, the 
most enormous force of cavalry and artillery combined. 
We hear a great deal of the innate weakness of Russia; 
we see her wickedness, and we know her ambition: 
but we are told that she has no money; that it is im- 
possible for her to invade India; that she cannot march 
her large armies into Europe. Strange infatuation! 
These are the paradoxes of folly, to cover the want of 
provident energy. ‘The invasion of India is a matter 
of time, and no doubt difficult; but India has been three 
or four times invaded from the west, and conquered 
each time, and what has happened so often before may 
happen again. And how, with respect to Europe, can 
that power be called weak in offence which, having 
been continually engaged in European wars for fifty 
years, has, nevertheless, advanced her frontier line, 
without extending it so as to be weak from its length, 
but the contrary, until she now menaces the capitals 
of half the continent: a power whose intrigues are felt 
everywhere; whose fleets have been seen at once in the 
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Channel, and the Atlantic; whose armies have fought 
successfully in Persia, in Turkey, in Poland, in Swe- 
den, in Germany, in Italy, and in France. It was all 
done by the money of England! ery the advocates of 
Russian weakness. Oh! most foolish England, if it 
be so; but, though Russia greedily sought for the 
money of England for her own purposes, does it fol- 
low that she has no resources of her own when Eng- 
land fails to supply her? If she is weak at this mo- 
ment, and we believe she is, it is from the critical state 
of her vast offensive combination. Let that critical 
hour pass, and she will be found strong enough, and 
rich enough, to make all Europe, England included, 
repent in tears of blood that Poland was abandoned to 
her ferocity. The revenue of Russia has been vastly 
increased by her conquests; it is increasing by reason 
of the improvements in her internal communication and 
traffic; valuable mines are continually discovered and 
worked; her roads, her bridges, her canals, her manu- 
factories, her resources of all kinds, are advancing 
with a more rapid pace than in any other country of 
the old world; and she has discovered that it is for her 
interest to be scrupulously exact in her money trans- 
actions abroad, whatever she may be at home. 

But setting aside these things, setting aside also her 
influence, her cunning intrigues, by which she can pro- 
duce strife in every European State, has she not still 
that terrible power which Napoleon pointed out at St. 
Helena? “Russia can, when she chooses, pour into Eu- 
rope, as the precursor of her regular armies, three or four 
hundred thousand irregular cavalry, who will joyfully 
march, without pay for the chance of plunder.” Let 
her strengthen those wild hordes with artillery, keep- 
ing her regular forces on the Polish frontier, and one 
hundred years would not repair the devastations they 
would commit. And this is only one of the resources 
of a power which England and France are tamely per- 
mitting to seize Constantinople and the Dardanelles! 
Oh! well might Napoleon exclaim at Leipsic, “Out 
upon the madness of the nations who are thas gather- 
ed to crush me, for the aggrandizement of Russia, a 
nation so vast at this moment it may have an army of 
equal strength invading the frontier of China, and all 
the space between is its own!” 

We now come to the second point we have noticed, 
namely, the advantage of introducing an European or- 
ganization among the native powers. 


* “It appears,” says Wellington, “that the governor- 
general is desirous that they (the Mahratta chiefs) 
should not have any Europeans at all. This prohibi- 
tion will go to their having no infantry or artillery, and 
this is a point which I think deserves consideration. 

“Secindiah’s armies had actually been brought to a 
very favourable state of discipline, and his power had 
become formidable by the exertions of the European 
officers in his service; but I think it is much to be 
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doubted whether his power, or rather that of the Mah- 
ratta nation, would not have been more formidable, at 
least to the British Government, if they had never had 
an European, as an infantry soldier, in their service, 
and had carried on their operations, in the manner of 
the original Mahrattas, only by means of cavalry. I 
have no doubt whatever but that the military spirit of 
the nation has been destroyed by the establishment of 
infantry and artillery; possibly indeed by other causes; 
at all events, it is certain that those establishments, 
however formidable, afford us a good object of attack in 
a war with the Mahrattas, and that the destruction of 
them contributes to the success of the contest and to the 
re-establishment of peace; because, having made them 
the principal object of their attention (which they must 
be to have them at all), and that part of their stren 

on which they place most reliance, they become also 
the principal reliance of the army; and, therefore, when 
= are lost, the cavalry, as in the case of this war, 
will not act. 

“Two questions occur here—one is, whether the 
Mahratta cavalry were ever better than they now are? 
If they were, whether they would regain their spirit, 
if the infantry establishment were to be destroy I 
believe they were formerly better than they now are. 
In regard to the second point, I have to observe, that 
if there were no infantry in a Mahratta army, their 
cavalry would commence those predatory operations for 
which they were formerly so famous; and although I am 
aware of the greater difficulties they would now have 
to encounter than their ancestors formerly had, from 
the practice, which is universal in the Deccan and, I 
believe, in Hindustan, of fortifying every village (and 
I know that there are means of opposing them success- 
fully), I should still consider these operations to be 
more formidable to the British Government than any 
that they can ever carry on by means of the best body 
of infantry that they can form. On this ground, there- 
fore, I think that they should be encouraged to have 
infantry rather than otherwise.” 


In this judgment of the matter we entirely concur, 
because we think, and have always thought, that 
modern warfare is the offspring of science and civiliza- 
tion, as much as of art, and that no barbaric, nor half 
barbaric nation, can possibly profit much from its adop- 
tion. They may indeed derive a momentary advan- 
tage, and they may obtain, as Scindiah did, the appear- 
ance of strength. Their organization may appear 
perfect, their troops may move regularly, they may 
have fine uniforms, and a fine train of artillery; but 
will these things last? Can they sustain a long con- 
test? Can they repair or renew their artillery? Can 
they provide ammunition and carriages, as often as 
they are called for? In fine, can they keep up the 
internal arrangements and establishments necessary 
to the support of the system? The wear and tear of 
war is immense, and to supply it the native prince 
or government must have scientific men and work- 
men, which are only to be formed by a long course 
of progressive civilization. The final result of intro- 
ducing a new system, a new method of warfare, above 
the knowledge of the nation, and therefore depending 
for its support upon what is not to be found, can only 

















be to unsetile the national spirit, and to weaken the 
moral force of the military institutions, by disturbing 
the accustomed method of making war, which is, 
amongst fierce nations, generally the most suitable to 
their state of civilization. And this is done without 


giving them any permanent improvement in lieu of 


that which is taken away or weakened; for to be per- 
manent it is necessary to commence the reform with 
civil institutions, which shall bring the habits, and 
customs, and knowledge of the nation into harmony 
with their military acquirements. ‘To do otherwise is 
to fall between two stools. It is to bring home to the 
understanding of the soldiers the superiority of the 
new system in hands that are equal to its use. They 
feel that they are not complete masters of it, and they 
see that their enemies are. Thus fear is induced, in- 
stead of confidence. 

We would willingly extend our extracts from the 
Indian correspondence, which is full of interesting and 
original views, but, as our space will not permit this, 
we must be content to refer our readers to the work 
itself, especially the observations upon the treaty of 
Bassein, the memoirs upon Seringapatam and the 
Mahratta operations, the correspondence from the Dec- 
can after the treaty of peace, the comments upon 
Colonel Monson’s reverses, and in general all the 
great pieces of the collection, as furnishing excellent 
lessons in politics and war, and no despicable lessons 
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dun, had its right to that village, and extended above 
six miles to Assye, where was its left; it was all in the 
district of Bokerdun, which was the cause of the mis- 
take. 

“My march on the 23d was so directed as that I 
should be within twelve or fourteen miles of the ene- 
my’s camp on that day, which I supposed to be at 
Bokerdun. Instead of that, by the extension of their 
line to the eastward, I found myself within six miles 
of them. I there received the intelligence that they 
| Were going off; at all events, whether they were about 

to go or stay, I must have reconnoitred. I eould not 
have reconnoitred without taking the whole of my small 
foree; and when I got near them, it would have been 
| difficult, if not impossible, to return in front of their 
numerous cavalry. But I determined to attack them, 
as I really believed the intelligence I received at Naul- 
niah to be true.—When I found the intelligence I re- 
ceived at Naulniah to be false, that I had their whole 
| army in my front, and that they had a most formidable 
| position, three or four times my number of infantry 
| only, and a vast quantity of cannon, I deliberated 
| whether I should withdraw, and attack on the follow- 
ing morning, according to the plan. ‘The consequence 
|of my withdrawing would have been, that I should 
have been followed to Naulniah by their cavalry, and 
possibly should have found it difficult to get there. 
They would have harassed me all that day; and as I 
| had only ground fortified by myself to seeure my bag- 
| gage in, it was ten to one whether I should not have 
lost a part of it during the attack on the following morn- 
ing; and, at all events, I should have been obliged to 
| leave more than one battalion to secure it. During the 
| attack on the 23d the enemy did not know where the 








in writing, since nothing is more forcible and clear | baggage was; and, although it was so close to them, 


than the Duke’s method of examining such questions. 
Meanwhile, we will close this portion of our task by | 
an extract from his account of the Battle of Assye, 
not the official despatch, but a critical narration made 
afterwards. To insert both would be too long. We 
select this, not only because it tells the story as well 
as the other, and guides the judgment better, both 
being alike remarkable for the simplicity and modesty 
of the relation, but because it enables us to place fairly 
in opposition a criticism made by Sir Thomas Monro | 





upon the operations, which criticism appears to us | 


remarkably acute and able. | 


“The information which we obtain regarding the po- 
sition of an enemy whom we intend to attack is in| 
general very imperfect. We cannot send our patives | 
in the Company’s service, who, from long habit, might 
be able to give an accurate account, because they, being 
inhabitants of the Carnatic, or Mysore, are as well | 
known in this part of the country as if they were | 
Europeans; and we cannot view their positions our- | 
selves, till we can bring up the main body of our | 
armies, because the enemy are always surrounded by | 
immense bodies of horse. The consequence is, that | 
we are obliged to employ as hirearrahs the natives of 
the country, and to trust to their reports. All the hir- | 
carrahs reported that the enemy’s camp, which I had | 
concerted with Colonel Stevenson to attack, was at 
Bokerdun. I was to attack their left, where we knew 
the infantry was posted; and Colonel Stevenson their 
right. ‘Their camp, however, instead of being at Boker- 
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they never went near it. Besides this, on the other 
hand, there was a chance, indeed a certainty, that the 
enemy would hear that Colonel Stevenson also would 
move upon them on the 24th, and that they would 
withdraw their infantry and guns in the night. I there- 
fore determined to make the attack. 

“The plan concerted, you will observe, failed, from 
the deficiency of our information regarding the enemy's 
position, and consequently, my coming too near them 
on the 23d, with my camp, baggage, &c. &c. 

“The enemy’s first position was as shown in the 
plan.* The Kaitna is a river with steep banks, impas- 


| sable for carriages everywhere, except at Pepulgaon and 


Warsor. I determined, from the ground on which the 
cavalry was first formed, to attack the enemy’s left flank 
and rear, and to cross the river at Pepulgaon. I intend- 
ed at that time to throw my right up to Assye. 

“For a length of time they did not see my infantry, 
or discover my design. When they did discover it, 
they altered their position, and threw their left up to 
Assye, and formed across the ground between Kaitna 
and Assye; but in more than one line. Luckily they 
did not oceupy the ford at Pepulgaon: if they had, I 
must have gone lower down; and possibly I should 
have been obliged to make a road across the river, which 
would have taken so much time, that I should not 
have had day enough for the attack. 

“When I saw that they had got their left to Assye, 
I altered my plan, and determined to manceuvre by my 


* For this plan we are referred by Lientenant-Colonel Gur- 
wood to the Appendix to the Mahratta war; but we must say 
that, considering the high price of the Despatchcs, the compiler 
mighi have given us the plan himself. 
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left, and push the enemy upon the Nullah, knowin 
that the village of Assye must fall when the right shoul 
be beat. Orders were accordingly given. However, 
by one of those unlucky accidents which frequently 
happen, the officer commanding the picquets, which 
were upon the right, led immediately up to the vill 

of Assye: the 74th regiment, which were on the right 
of the second line, and were ordered to support the 
picquets, followed them. There was a large break in 
our line between these corps and those on the left. 
They were exposed to a most terrible cannonade from 
Assye, and were charged by the cavalry belonging to 
the Campoos; consequently, in the picquets and the 
74th regiment we sustained the greatest part of our 
loss. One company of the piequets, of one officer and 
fifty rank and file, lost one officer and forty-four rank 
and file. This ee belonged to the battalion left 
at Naulniah. Another bad consequence resulting from 
this mistake was, the necessity of introducing the cav- 
alry into the action at too early a period. I had ordered 
it to watch the motions of the enemy’s cavalry hanging 
upon our right; and luckily it charged in time to save 
the remains of the 74th and the picquets. It was thus 
brought into the cannonade; horses and men were lost; 
it charged amongst broken infantry, and separated; the 
unity of the body was lost, and it was no longer possi- 
ble to use it, as I had intended when I placed it in the 
third line, to pursue and cut up the defeated and broken 
enemy, and thus make the victory still more complete 
than it was. As I had foreseen, the corps at Assye 
was not defeated till worked upon by the centre and 
left of our line, notwithstanding the movements of the 
picquets, the 74th, and the cavalry; and then it went 
off directly, and was cut up.—N. B. The Juah river, 
or Nullah, has steep banks, impassable for carriages, 
searcely passable for horses.” 

The only thing necessary to render this description 
complete is the following passage from the public 
despateh— 

“The enemy’s cavalry made an attempt to charge the 
74th regiment at the moment when they were exposed 
to their cannonade, but they were cut up by the British 
cavalry, which moved on at that moment. At length 
the enemy’s line gave way in all directions, and the 
British cavalry cut in among their broken infantry; but 
some of the corps went off in good order, and a fire was 
kept upon our troops, from many of the guns from which 
the enemy had been first driven, by individuals who 
had been passed by the line under the supposition that 
they were dead. Lieutenant-Colonel Mexwell, with 
the British cavalry, charged one large body of infantry, 
which had retired and was formed again, in which ope- 
ration he was killed; and some time elapsed before we 
could put an end to the straggling fire which was kept 
up by individuals from the guns from which the enemy 
had been driven. The enemy’s cavalry also, which had 
been hovering round us throughout the action, were 
stillnear us. Atlength, when the last formed body of 
infantry gave way, the whole went off, and left in our 
hands ninety pieces of cannon.’’* 

Such is the modesty with which Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, at the age of thirty-three, described this astonish- 
ing victory. The pereeptions and reasoning, strong 
but simple, which, working in his mind, led to the 
wonderful exploit, are well developed and expressed 


* There were above a hundred cannons taken. 
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by congenial language. The varying events are clear- 
ly set down; the record of motives and facts, of causes 
and effects, is complete. The picture is vigorously 
sketched, but not coloured? why should it! ‘There are 
others to do that. Modesty is a constituent part of 
true greatness, and it is thus that a great man should 
describe his own exploits. But is it thus that others 
should speak of them? We think not, and we will 
enlarge a little upon that point, because of a passage 
in the compiler’s introduction to these despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Speaking of his compilation as of a complete history, 
instead of the materials for a history, he says— 


“No presumption of visionary advan which 
might have been produced by different conduct, or dif- 
ferent circumstances, will be attempted; but what is 
far better, a simple description of the events, written as 
they occurred.” 

It is somewhat difficult to catch the real meaning of 
the above passage. To “attempt a presumption of 
visionary advantages,” is neither a very elegant, nor a 
simple, nor a very intelligible expression. Did Colo- 
nel Gurwood mean to say, that he would not comment 
upon the operations of the Duke of Wellington? or did 
he mean, that the Duke would not himself comment 
upon his own operations, nor show the principles upon 
which they were founded, nor point out what result a 
different line of conduct might have produced? If the 
first, we are of accord with him as to the propriety of 
not doing so? we think it would have been inpertinent 
to such a work, and though it were otherwise, we 
think Colonel Gurwood incapable of doing it usefully. 
If the second, it is not true, seeing that the publication 
is full of such speculations. Belike Colonel Gurwood 
holds, that the tracing of causes to their effects and of 
effects to their causes, or the fixing of principles, or 
the application of principles to test the merit of milita- 
ry and political operations, does not belong to history? 
Or, that “a simple description of events, written as 
they occurred,” is the best mode of writing history? 
If so, we deny his conclusions, and we call the au- 
thority of the Duke of Wellington to our aid. For 
first, the most remarkable pieces in this collection are, 
as we have said, filled with such speculations; and the 
work is, therefore, not a ‘‘simple description of events 
written as they occurred.” 

Let us take the battle of Assye as an example. The 
public despatch of Sir Arthur Wellesley was a ‘‘sim- 
ple description of the events;”’ yet it required from him 
the commentary and the explanation which we have 
quoted above to place the real history of the action in 
its true light; and if the reader, embued with Colonel 
Gurwood’s simple notions of writing history, imagines 
that nothing more could with utility be said upon the 
subject, he would be mistaken. Let us hear Sir 
Thomas Monro’s opinion, addressed to Sir A. Welles- 























ley at the time, and after having duly considered the 
latter’s explanatory commentary:— 


“I have still some doubts whether the immediate at- 
tack was, under all the circumstances, the best mea- 
sure you could have adopted. Your objections todelay 
are, that the enemy might have gone off and frustrated 
your design of bringing them to battle, or that you 
might have lost the advan of attack, by their at- 
tacking you in the morning. considerations which 
would have made me hesitate are, that you could hard- 
ly expect to defeat the enemy with less than half the 
loss you actually suffered; that after breaking their in- 
fantry, your cavalry, even when entire, was not suffi- 
ciently strong to pursue any distance, without which 
you could not have done so much execution among 
them as to counterbalance your own loss; and lastly, 
that there was a possibility of your being repulsed, in 
which case, the great superiority of the enemy’s caval- 

, with some degree of spirit which they would have 
derived from success, might have rendered a retreat im- 
practicable. Suppose that you had not advanced to the 
attack, but remained under arms, after reconnoitring at 
long shot distance, | am convinced that the enemy 
would have decamped in the night, and as you could 
have instantly followed them, t ey would have been 
obliged to leave all or most of their guns behind. If 
they ventured to keep their a which seems to 
me incredible, the result would still have been equally 
favourable: you might have attacked them in the course 
of the night; their artillery would have been of little 
use in the dark; it would have fallen into your hands, 
and their loss of men would very likely have been 

ter than yours. If they determined to attack you 
in the morning, as far as I can judge from the different 
reports that I have heard of the ground, I think it would 
have been the most desirable event that could have 
happened, for you would have had it in your power to 
attack them, either in the operation of passing the river 
or after the whole had passed, but before they were 
completely formed. ‘They must, however, have known 
that Stevenson was approaching, and that he might 
possibly join you in the morning, and this circumstance 
alone would, I have no doubt, have induced them to 
Tetreat in the night. 

“Your mode of attack, though it might not have been 
the safest, was the most decided and heroic; it will have 
the effect of striking greater terror into the hostile ar- 
mies than could have been done by any victory gained 
with the assistance of Colonel Stevenson’s division, 
and of raising the national military character, already 
high in India, stil] higher.” 

This is Parmenio and Alexander over again. ‘‘/ 
will not steal a victory,’ and ‘I would do so too, were 
I Parmenio!” Sir Thomas Monro’s reasoning upon 
the matter unquestionably points out the true military 
bearings of the question, and such as a mere soldier 
ought to be guided by. But it did not involve the 
great view, the view which belongs to a great man; 
he felt it did not, for he was something more than a 
mere soldier, and his last passage marks his deep 
sense of Wellington’s grandeur of mind. ‘Your de- 
cision was the most heroic.” And the value of this 
heroic temper in its moral influence is exquisitely il- 
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of Homer is the emblem of war; born of a hero and a 

goddess, his mortal part represented the mere physical 
consideration of the art, his inmortal part the moral 
power—the intuitive genius. 

But is history to reject Parmenio beeause he was 
not Alexander; or Monro because he was not Welling- 
ton? Is Wellington himself to be rejected upon this 
oecasion because of his ‘‘attempling presumptions 
about visionary advantages,’ and because a simple 
description of events is better? Better for boys it may 
be, better for sycophants to put their flattering gloss 
upon the actions afterwards, but not better for men who 
desire to acquire an exact knowledge of public affairs, 
and to form their minds by reflection and study. 

Every man is not an Alexander, neither is every 
compiler an historian. We deny that the ‘simple 
description of events’’ recommended by Colonel Gur- 
wood is good even in regard to style; a chronological 
table is simple enough, but it is not history. It is 
proper and most valuable that a great man should 
narrate his own actions with a modest unobtrusive 
conciseness; but it is not at all proper that historians, 
who relate the actions of others, should follow that 
method. Truly great men may be, and are generally, 
from the very simplicity of greatness, inclined to treat 
what calls forth the wonder of others as their own 
natural course of action; they feel so strongly and see 
so clearly what was necessary to attain the result they 
have in view, that they do not easily understand the 
admiration of inferior minds; and hence it follows, that 
the writings of such great men, however admirable, 
have always required commentators to teach and con- 
vinee the vulgar part of mankind that actions related 
so quietly were really surprising. Commentators 
never have been and never will be wanting; but it is 
the business of the historian, who has no other claim 
to attention than the clearness and ability with which 
he calls into relief the actions and motives of others, to 
bring the exploits of the hero into broad day-light, to 
show them in all their beauty of detail as well as in 
their grandeur of proportion, otherwise they will be 
passed unheeded, except by the few who judge from 
reflection, and thus fame, the great reward of great 
minds, would be lost because the men were truly great, 
and therefore modest. The multitude must be told 
where to stop and wonder, and to make them do so the 
historian must have recourse to all the power of words, 
which we inform Colonel Gurwood does not preclude 
good taste in composition any more than simplicity, of 
which there are two kinds namely, the simplicity of 
wisdom, and the simplicity of ignorance, insures it. 
There is no writer more simple than Xenophon when 
he is relating his own great deeds, too modest indeed 
for the satisfaction of the world; but when describing 
the actions of others his language is lofty, commensu- 





lustrated by Napoleon, when he says, that the Achilles 





rate to the occasion. With what a poetic pomp he 
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describes the host of Epameinondas bearing down from 
the mountain at Mantinea, and like a great ship dashing 
upon the Spartan army. What a blast of war he blows 


when relating the battles of Agesilaus and those of 
Cyrus the Elder! With what heart-rending pathos he 
Would 
Brasidas have written of his own heroism at Pylus as 
Thucydides has done? Would he have told a delighted 
world of the rushing of the war gallies towards the 
rocky spear-lined shore—how the captains wavered— 


describes the death of Abrandates and Panthea! 


how he shouted forth his noble Hortatives, and with 
more than human daring urged on a battle entirely 
maintained by his martial fury, and which ceased as it 
were for want of aliment, when, covered with wounds 
he fell forward, still breathing, and upon the outside 
ledge of his vessel? Who would lose that noble stirring 
description of Thucydides in order to have a ‘‘simple 
description of eventst’? And who would judge from 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s account of the battle of Assye, 
that it was an action to be advantageously compared 


even with the victory of Lucullus over 'Tygranes, of 


which it was said at the time, “/hat the sun never beheld 
such another.’’ 

The Roman general found himself, with about thir- 
teen thousand troops, in front of two hundred thousand 
Their 
camp was strong, and covered by a river, fordable only 
at one place below their right, towards which Lucullus 
directed his march, and the enemy did not at first dis- 


Striking indeed is the resemblance. 


enemies, their main strength being cavalry. 


cover his design, and believed that he was retreating; 
the ford was thus left unguarded, and when he had 
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crossed the river he threw his army upon the right | 


flank of T'ygranes, seized a hill which was the key of | 


the latter’s position, and falling upon his ill-disciplined 
multitude, while they were in the act of changing their 
front to meet the Roman attack, utterly and entirely 
routed them, and with a facility most marvellous. 

In like manner, Sir Arthur Wellesley, having about 
eight thousand men, came in front of the Mahrattas, 
who, to the number of sixty thousand, of which the 
greater part were cavalry, were also strongly encamped 
behind a river, fordable only at a point below their left. 
To this point he directed his march, and at first his 
movement was not discovered, or at least not under- 


stood. 


upon their left flank, as Lucullus had thrown himself 


upon the right flank of Tygranes, and thus, by superior 
facility of movement, to fall upon them while in the 
confusion of changing their front. As it had happened 
with the Roman, se it happened with the Englishman. 
The ford was left unguarded, and the river was passed 
without hindrance. Here the resemblance ceased for 
a moment. The Mahrattas were sufficiently disciplined 
to change their front in time, and sufficiently brave to 
deliver a most bloody battle, which, however, ended 
in their utter rout and confusion, 


His purpose being, however, to throw himself 





The army of Tygranes was certainly more numerous 
in proportion to that of Lucullas, than the army of 
Scindiah was to that of Wellesley; yet not so much as 
it would at first sight appear, since the latter’s native 
cavalry, which constituted half his force, never crossed 
the river, being occupied in checking some horsemen 
on that side, and thus he actually attacked at least fifty 
thousand men, who had above one hundred guns to 
protect their line, with not more than five thousand 
soldiers, of which two-thirds were Sepoys! The troops 
of Tygranes fled at the first stroke. The Mahrattas 
fought so desperately, that nearly one half of their 
assailants fell before them. ‘The moral resolution of 
the victorious generals was, therefore, alike, and both 
were distinguished by their personal courage. Lucullus 
was the foremost to ascend, sword in hand, the moun- 


| tain which protected Tygranes’ right, and Wellesley 


had two horses killed under him, one of them by the 
thrust of a pike. But the danger and difficulty of the 
execution were all in favour of the Englishman’s glory, 
and in neither case did that glory spring from the dis- 
play of military skill. It was the moral greatness of 
the men more than the acuteness of their minds which 
was so marvellous. Such were the first blossoms of 
a genius which has since produced fruit equal to the 
promise of the spring. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley quitted India and returned to 
England in 1805, and in 1807 commanded a brigade 
in the army which took Copenhagen, an exploit which, 
to say the least of it, was, without the same excuse, 
as perfidious and disgraceful to England, both in design 
and execution, as the French invasion of Spain was to 
France. And the injustice of it was felt keenly by 
many. One officer of the 50th regiment, unable to 
bear the struggle between his duty as a soldier and his 
conscience as a man, jumped overboard and drowned 
himself when the order for disembarkation was made 
known. And ifthe soldiers and sailors who only obeyed 
orders were answerable for the crimes of their rulers, 
it might be supposed that the vengeance of heaven 
pursued the deed, for the loss of vessels and of lives 
by storm on the return of the expedition was frightful. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was soon afterwards appointed 
Secretary of State in Lreland, but of his correspondence 
while in that station we have no traces in these volumes, 
yet we dare to say that they would be found none of 
the least valuable at this moment, if honestly and truly 
rendered in print; but, as we have said, there are none 
of them. In the fourth volume of the work we find 
him corresponding as the General in Chief of our army 
in Portugal, and this is continued up to the ninth 
volume, the last which has yet been published, and 
which brings his campaigns up to the siege of Burgos. 
How he fought and won the battle of Vimiero, how he 
was superseded in command, and how the convention 
of Cintra was made, is too well known to render any 
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further illustration necessary: but we cannot forbear | brilliant and daring operations. That effected, he 
giving the testimony borne by the heroic, generous- | advanced into Spain, acting in concert with the Spanish 
minded Sir John Moore to the merits of Sir A. | armies of Cuesta and Venegas, and Sanguine, to drive 
Wellesley. It is equally honourable to both, and | the French from Madrid, and even behind the Ebro. 
should bea bitter reproach to those malignant intriguers | But here the trath of our observation, that a man may 


who at the time laboured to place these two, best men win a battle, and display the inherent qualities of a 


of England, at variance. | general, without being aconsummate captain, and that 


“I was sorry,” says Moore, “to find everything in | he must abate somewhat of his youthful ardour when 


confusion. Sir Hew, though announced to the army, | he is opposed by worthy antagonists, was made mani- 
had not as yet taken the direction of it; much was sull | fest. Sir Arthur was not yet a perfect commander. 
done by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and what was not done | He marched into Spain with false notions both of the 
by him was not done at all. Sir Arthur seems to have ac ; ee espe 
: : : rr . | character of his allies and of his enemies, false views 
conducted his operations with ability, and they have |“. ; sc ‘ 3 
been crowned with success; it is a pity, when so much | of the real state of the war, and false information of 
had been thrown into his hands, that he had not been | the numbers, positions, and resources of the French. 
allowed to complete it, and the conduct of Government | He carried with him, however, a powerful and saga- 
on this oceasion has been to a high degree absurd. 
have told both Sir Hew and Sir Arthur that I wish not Petree ihe a debieie Wiles Sind but 1} 
to interfere; that if the hostilities recommenced, Sir |S" ‘w as enowe rable. e won - panting 8, bet ue 
Arthur had already done so much, that I thought it but | lost his campaign. At every step his difficulties ac- 
fair he should have the command of whatever was | cumulated; he was betrayed by his allies, his adversa- 
brilliant in the finishing. 1 waived all pretensions as | rjes gathered in unexpected strength, he was driven 
senior; I considered this as his expedition; he ought to 
have the command of whatever was detached; for my 
ey I wished I could withdraw myself altogether, but 
should aid as far as I could for the good of the service, | experience in battles, joined to the errors of the enemy, 
and without interfering with Sir Arthur, I should take | carried him victoriously through the fight of Talavera, 


> ” . ° ~* . 
any part that was allotted to me. his campaign was a failure, and he narrowly and acci- 


| cious mind, and soldiers of indomitable courage. The 


from the offensive to the defensive, and, though the 
bravery of his army and his own ready ability and 


Such was the testimony borne to his talents by a | dentally escaped destruction. 
man whose soul no danger ever appalled, and whose | ‘That his plan of campaign was a skilful one with 
virtue and ardent patriotism no prospect of worldly | respect to the data he possessed, no one can question 
advantage ever warped. And we think it would not who examines it; but the data were false, his informa- 





have been judged ungracious if some notice had been | tion was defective, his views were heated views, par- 


taken, in these volumes, of the intrigues which Sir | taking too much of the ministerial ery of the day, too 
Arthur Wellesley knew were in activity to prevent Sir | much of that false enthusiasm, which is the life and 
John Moore from being employed in the manner which | sustenance of orators and newspapers, but the bane of 
his great talents and virtues and reputation gave hima | generalship. He made his combinations for attack 
right to expect. We say Sir Arthur Wellesley knew | strongly, but his combinations for defence were weak 
of them, not as hinting that he was connected with | and ill-judged; hence he was unable to hold his ground 
them, but because we happen to know of a remarkable | the moment his enemies changed their system of defence 
interview and conversation which he held in Portugal | into one of attack. He had not considered sufficiently 
with Sir John Moore upon the subject of the latter’s | the military principle of Napoleon’s invasion, the great 
quarrel with Lord Castlereagh, and we know that after | line of which was by the north, neither had he judged 
that conversation he took the pains to probe those | correctly of the disposition of the French reserves, nor 
intrigues, with a view to reconcile Sir John Moore to | obtained accurate knowledge of their numbers, nor of 
the Government, and we believe we are not mistaken | their resources. He was also too fierce from his suc- 
in saying that he both thought and said, he had probed | cess over Soult at Oporto, and weighed too lightly the 
them to the bottom. It is impossible but some of his | abilities and vigour of that general, as well as the 
correspondence of the day should contain the result of | extraordinary organization, the wonderful vitality, if 
his investigations on this head, and we again say it | the expression may be used, which Napoleon had given 
would not have been ungracious to have placed any | to his armies. He thought that he should turn the left 
letters relating to it amongst the rest: why should not | flank of the French army covering Madrid, by the 
a minute of his remarkable conversation with Sir John | operations of Venegas’s forces, while he and Cuesta 
Moore have been inserted? it would do no dishonour | pressed vigorously on them in front, but between him 
to either. and Venegas there was no direct communication. The 

From Portugal he returned to Ireland, and again | French possessed the advantage of a central position. 
repaired to Portugal after the death of Sir John Moore, | ‘The movement of Venegas, who was too weak to fight 
to assume the command of the army, with which he | alone, was, consequently, necessarily cautious, and, this 
chased Soult from the north by a series of the most | joined to other circumstances, rendered his army null 
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in the operations. Meanwhile Sir Arthur Wellesley did 
not perceive that his own left flank was more endangered 
than the left flank of the French. He did not indeed 
entirely neglect that essential part of a general’s busi- 
ness, the security of his flanks, but, as he was ignorant 
of the extent of the danger which menaced one of them, 
his measures for its defence were much too feeble to be 
efficient, even if they had been executed, which, from 
the negligence of his allies, they were not. Thus 
sto pped in front by a force which he had repulsed rather 
than defeated, he was menaced in rear by a still more 
formidable power, and was upon the point of being 
placed between two fires, when, by a quick retreat over 
the Tagua, by the only bridge which was left open to 
him, he escaped the impending danger, leaving a great 
part of his sick and wounded to the enemy. 

Before the battle of Talavera he had ascertained the 
little value of his allies’ promises of support and 
succour; at Talavera he ascertained the little value of 
their armies in the field; but he had not yet ascertained 
the real power of the French. He left Cuesta to keep 
the field of battle, and to hold the king in check, while 
he marched to fight the troops which, under Soult, had 
unexpectedly come down through the mountains upon 
his rear; he judged them to be at most twenty thousand 
men, and expected to beat them; he discovered while 
on the march, that they were above thirty thousand, 
and halted at Oropesa, covering the bridge of Arzobispo. 
At that moment, Cuesta, contrary to his promise, came 
up from Talavera; Vietor followed him, and Sir Arthur 
then thinking the chances unequal, avoided an action 
by crossing the Tagus. But even then he was igno- 
rant of the real force of his enemies, and if we were to 
judge from the present volumes we should suppose 
that to this hour he was unacquainted with the extent 
of the danger he had escaped. But it is not so, as we 
shall presently show, and this is one instance, and a 
most remarkable one, of the insufficiency of these 
papers to satisfy history as to the operations of the 
French in Spain. No, not even such a history as 
‘does not attempt presumptions of visionary advantages.” 
The correspondence of the Duke would go to prove 
that there were only thirty-four thousand men under 
Soult, whereas there were fifty-three thousand fighting 
men actually under artas, and all veterans! The proof 
is to be found in the French muster-rolls, printed in 
the appendix to the second volume of Napier’s History. 
The accuracy of those returns extracted from the 
Imperial muster-rolls in the Bureau de la Guerre at 
Paris, cannot be disputed, and on this particular ques- 
tion they have been corroborated by Soult himself, and 
by several French authors. Hence that which Sir 
Arthur Wellesley has condemned as a fault and want 
of faith in Cuesta, namely, the quitting Talavera, 
proved, without any merit on the part of the Spanish 
general, the safety of the English general, for it seems 
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certain that he would not otherwise have passed the 
Tagus, but advancing against Soult, would in a few 
hours, and with an exhausted, starving army, of less 
than twenty thousand men, have been engaged with 
fifty-three thousand veterans, fresh and full of confi- 
dence, and having above one hundred pieces of artillery, 
and a most powerful cavalry. 

And this was undoubtedly the best view of the case; 
for had the king refrained from attacking him at Tala- 
vera, the allies would have been enclosed between two 
armies, each more numerous and better organized than 
the united armies of Cuesta and Wellesley. Or if, 
after Marshal Jourdan’s proposition to the king, the 
allies had been permitted to enter Madrid, their affairs 
would still have been desperate, inasmuch as Soult and 
the king would then have joined towards Toledo, and 
the allies, cut off from their base of operations and iso- 
lated, would have been driven towards the Ebro, by an 
army so strong and powerful, that to escape destruction 
would have searcely been possible. 

In these observations we have carefully avoided any 
exaggerated argument or speculation; we have said 
nothing that the Duke of Wellington has not in our 
hearing acknowledged to be true and just, for he is far 
above the littleness of not acknowledging his errors. 
We well remember the noble simplicity and frankness 
with which, not many years since, on being told the 
real numbers of Soult, and the plan of Jourdan, he, 
after a short reflection, replied, “I got very well out of 
a bad affair on that oecasion. I thought so then, when 
I did not know how strong the enemy were; I think so 
with more reason now. If Jourdan’s plan had been 
followed, none of us could have escaped.” 

And we find also in the present volumes a letter to 
Lord Castlereagh,* dated the 25th of August, that is, 
about a month after these events, which completely 
proves what we have affirmed as to his mistaken 
notions with respect to the nature of the war, and the 
comparative power of his allies and his adversaries. 
Although very long, we shall quote it entire, both as 
an illustration of the war and of the Spanish character, 
and as a fine specimen of the Duke’s manner of treat- 
ing a great question. At the same time we shall show 
that it is one of those letters in this collection which 
might greatly mislead future historians. 

“My dear Lord,—I have-received by Mr. Hay, on 
the day before yesterday, your letter of the 4th of 
August, and having for some time turned my mind very 
— to the consideration of the points to which it 
relates, 1 am not unprepared to give you an opinion 
upon them. 

“The information which I have acquired in the last two 
months has opened my eyes ting the state of the war 
in the Peninsula; at shall just state a few facts, 
which will enabie the King’s ministers to form their 
own opinions upon it. 


* Vol. 5, page 82. 
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“] calculate the French force now in the Peninsula | “The Spanish artillery are, as far as I have seen of 
to consist of about 125,000 men: of this number about them, entirely unexceptionable, and the Portuguese 
70,000 are in this part of Spain; St. Cyr’s corps, about | artillery excellent. 

20,000 men, are engaged in the siege of Gerona; Su- | “In respect to the great body of all armies, I mean 
chet’s, about 14,000, in Arragon; and the remainder the infantry, it is lamentable to see how bad that of the 
are employed in different garrisons, such as Avila, &c., Spaniards is, and how unequal to a contest with the 
and in keeping up the communications with France; French. They are armed, I believe, well; they are 
all of which, if necessary, are disposable for the field. | badly accoutred, not having the means of saving their 





These 125,000 men are exclusive of the garrisons of 
Pamplona, Barcelona, &c. &c. 
«These troops, you will observe, are all in Spain, 
and against this force the Spaniards have, under Vene- 
and Eguia, late Cuesta’s army, about 50,000 men; 
mana, the Duke del Parque, and every thing to the 
northward, about 25,000; Blake may have gotten to- 
gether again about 5,000 or 6,000; and I believe there 
is nothing in Arragon and Catalonia, excepting an arm- 
ed population. 

“Thus the Spaniards have not at the end of eighteen 
months nearly after the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, above 80,000 men, of which the composition and 
quality will be found still more defective than the num- 
bers are deficient, to carry on the contest with the 
French, even in their present strength. 

“To these numbers add all the troops we can bring 
into the field at present, which are about 25,000 men, 
and about 10,000 Portuguese, and you will see that the 
allies are at this moment inferior in point of numbers 


ammunition from the rain; not clothed in some in- 
| stances at all, in others clothed in such a manner as to 
make them look like peasants, which ought of all 
things to be avoided; and their discipline appears to 
me to be confined to placing them in the ranks three 
deep, at very close order, and to the manual exercise. 
“It is impossible to calculate upon any operations 
with these troops. It is said that they sometimes be- 
have well, though I acknowledge I have never seen 
|them behave otherwise than ill. Bassecour’s corps, 
which was supposed to be the best in Cuesta’s army, 
-and was engaged on our left in the mountains at the 
battle of Talavera, was kept in check throughout the 
day by a French battalion. This corps has since ran 
away from the bridge of Arzobispo, leaving its guns; 
and many of the men, aecording to the usual Spanish 
custom, throwing away their arms, accoutrements, and 
clothing. It is a curious circumstance respecting this 
affair at Arzobispo (in which Soult writes that the 
|French took thirty pieces of cannon), that the Spa- 





only to the enemy in the Peninsula. However, in this | niards ran off in such a hurry, that they left their can- 
account of the troops of the allies, I do not reckon non loaded and unspiked; and that the French, although 
many garrisons and towns occupied by both Spanish | they drove the Spaniards from the bridge, did not think 
and Portuguese; nor do I reckon the French garrisons. | themselves strong enough to push after them. Colo- 
I count only those men on both sides who can be nel Waters, whom I sent in with a flag of truce on the 
brought into the field to fight. 10th relating to our wounded, found the cannon on the 
“In respect to the composition of those armies, we | road abandoned by the one party, and not taken posses- 
find the French well supplied with troops of the differ- sion of, and probably not known of, by the other. 
ent descriptions and arms required, namely, infantry,| “This practice of running away, and throwing off 
artillery, and cavalry, heavy and light. arms, accoutrements, and clothing, is fatal to every 
“Cuesta’s army had about 7,000 cavalry, Venegas’s | thing excepting a reassembly of the men in a state of 
about 3,000, and there may be about 2,000 more | nature, who as regularly perform the same maneuvre 
eavalry distributed about Spain. | the next time an occasion offers. Nearly 2,000 ran off 
“The English have about 2,500 cavalry left, and the | on the evening of the 27th from the battle of ‘Talavera, 
Portuguese army may have about 500 or 600. Proba-| (not one hundred yards from the place where I was 
bly, if all this cavalry were efficient, and could be | standing), who were neither attacked nor threatened 
divided as it ought to be, it might be sufficient, and | with an attack, and who were frightened only by the 





might be found more numerous than that of the French | 
in the Peninsala; but you will observe that all the ca- 
valry is now in the south, and Romana (which it is 
most important to bring forward, as unless it is brought 
forward the allies can never make apy impression on 
the French to the southward,) has neither cavalry nor 
artillery, and cannot quit the mountains; neither has 
the Duke del Parque more than one regiment, or Blake 
more than the same number. 

“I come now to the description of the troops, and 
here I am sorry to say that our allies fai) us still more 
than they do in numbers and composition. 

“The Spanish cavalry are, I believe, nearly entirely 
without discipline. They are in general well clothed, 
armed, and accoutred, and remarkably well mounted, 
and their horses are in good condition; I mean those of 
Eguia’s army, which I have seen. But I have never 
heard any body pretend that in any one instance they 
have behaved as soldiers ought to do in presence of an 
enemy. They make no scruple of running off, and 


after an action are to be found in every village, and 
er shady bottom within fifty miles of the field of 
attle. 





noise of their own fire. They left their arms and ac- 
coutrements on the ground; their officers went with 
them; and they, and the fugitive cavalry, plundered the 
baggage of the British army, which had been sent to 
the rear. Many others went whom I did not see. 

“Nothing can be worse than the officers of the Spa- 
nish army, and it is extraordinary that, when a vation 
has devoted itself to war as this nation has, by the mea- 
sures it has adopted in the last two years, so little pro- 
gress has been made in any one branch of the wilitary 
profession by any individual, and that the business of 
an army should be so little understood. They are 
really children in the art of war, and I cannot say that 
they do any thing as it ought to be done, with the ex- 
ception of running away, and assembling again in a 
state of nature. 

“I really believe that much of the deficiency of num- 
bers, composition, discipline, and efficacy is to be attri- 
buted to the existing goverament of Spain. They have 
attempted to govern the kingdom in a state of revolu- 
tion, by an adherence to old rules and systems, and 
with the aid of what is called enthusiasm; and this last 
is, in fact, no aid to accomplish any thing, and it is 
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only an excuse for the irregularity with which my | 
thing is done, and for the want of discipline and subor- 
dination of the armies. 

«People are very apt to believe that enthusiasm car- 
ried the French through»their revolution, and was the 
parent of those exertions which have nearly conquered 
the world; but if the subject is nicely examined, it will | 
be found that enthusiasm was the name only, but that | 
force was the instrument which brought forth those 
great resources, under the system of terror, which first 
stopped the allies; and that a perseverance in the same 
system of applying every individual and every descrip- 
tion of property to the service of the army, by foree, 
has since conquered Europe. 

“After this statement you will judge for yourselves, 
whether you will employ any, and what strength of 
army, in support of the cause in Spain. 

“Circumstances with which you are acquainted have 
obliged me to separate myself from the Spanish army, 
and I can only tell you that I feel no inclination to join 
in co-operation with them again, upon my own respon- 
sibility; and that I shall see my way very clearly be- 
fore me indeed, before I do so; and I do not recommend 
you to have any thing to do with them in their present 
State. 

“Before I quit this part of the subject it may be 
satisfactory to you to know that I do not think matters 
would have been much better if you had sent your 
large expedition to Spain instead of to the Scheldt. You 
could not have equipped it in Gallicia, or any where in 
the north of Spain. If we had had 60,000 men instead 
of 20,000, in all probability we should not have got to 
Talavera to fight the battle, for want of means and pro- 
visions. But if we had got to Talavera, we could not 


have gone further, and the armies would probably have 
separated for want of means of subsistence, probably 


without a battle, but certainly after. Besides, you 
will observe that your 40,000 men, supposing them to 
be equipped, and means to exist of feeding them, 
would not compensate for the deficiency of number, of | 
composition, and of efficiency in the Spanish armies; 
and that, supposing they had been able to remove the 
French from Madrid, they cculd not have removed | 
them from the Peninsula, even in the existing state of | 
the French force. 

“I now come to another branch of the subject, which 
is Portugal itself. I have not got from Beresford his 
report upon the present and the probable future state of 
the Portuguese army; and therefore I should wish to 
be understood as writing, upon this part of the subject, | 
liable to eOrrections from him. 

“My opinion is, and always has been, that the mode 
of applying the services of the English officers to the 
Portuguese army has been erroneous. I think that 
Beresford ought to have had the temporary assistance 
of the ablest officers the British service could afford; 
that these officers ought not to have been posted to re- 
giments in the Portuguese army; but, under the title 
of adjutants to the field-marshal, or any other, they 
ought to have superintended discipline, military move- 
ments, and arrangements of all descriptions, wherever 
they might be: fewer officers would then have answer- 
ed his purpose, and every one given tohim would have 
been useful; whereas many (all in the inferior ranks) 
are, under existing arrangements, useless. 

“Besides this, the selection of officers sent out to 
Portugal for this service has been unlucky, and the de- 
cision on the questions which I sent to England on the 





rank. In short, the Prince Regent is a despotic 
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7th of June has been made without reference to circum- 
stances, or to the feelings or opinions of the i idividuals 
on whom it is to operate; and just like every other de- 
cision I have ever seen from the same quarter, as if 
men were stocks and stones.* 

“To this, add that rank (Portuguese rank, I mean) 
has been given in the most capricious manner. ln 
some instances a man not in the army at all has been 
made a brigadier-general; in others, another who was 
the senior of the brigadier-general when both were in 
the army, is alieutenant-colonel. Then a junior lieuten- 
ant-colonel is made a brigadier-general, his senior a 
colonel, and his senior a junior-colonel; and there are 
instances of juniors being preferred to seniors in every 


Sri 
and his commissions have been given to the British 
officers and subjects in the most arbitrary manner at 
the Horse Guards; and the answer to all these com- 
plaints at the Horse Guards must be uniform; nobody 
has any right to complain; the Prince Regent has a 
right to give to any body any commission he pleases, 
bearing any date he chooses to assign to it. The offi- 
cers of this army have to a man quitted the Portuguese 
service, as I said they would, and there is not an offi- 
cer who has joined it from England who would not 
quit it if we would allow him; but here we keep them; 
so much for that arrangement. 

“The subject upon which particularly I wished 
Beresford to report was the state of the Portuguese 
army in respect to its numbers. The troops have late- 
ly deserted to an alarming degree; and, in fact, none of 
the regiments are complete. ‘The Portuguese army is 
recruited by conscription constitutionally, very much 
in the same manner with the French army; but then it 
must be recollected that, for fifty years nearly, the 
troops have never left their province, and scarcely ever 
their native town; and their discipline. and the labours 
and exertions required from them, were nothing. Things 
are much altered lately, and notwithstanding that the 
pay has been increased, I fear that the animal is not of 
the description to bear up against what is required of 
him, and he deserts most terribly. 

“The military forces stationed in the provinces ena- 
bled the civil government to carry into execution the 
conscription; but, under present circumstances, the 
military force is, upon principle as well as necessity, 
removed to adistance. The civil government has been 
so frequently overthrown in all parts of Portugal, that 
it can hardly be said to exist; and there is another cir- 
cumstance which I am afraid cramps its operations, 
particularly those operations which are to put a re- 
straint upon the people, and that is, that they are all 
armed, and they defy the civil magistrate and the 
government, who order them to march as conscripts, 
whose authority is unsupported by a sufficient military 
foree. Iam therefore very apprehensive, that Beres- 
ford will find it impossible to fill his ranks. However, 
as I said before, 1 should wish Government to delay 
making their minds up on this part of the subject till | 
shall be enabled tosend them Beresford’s report, for 
which I have called. 

“The next point in this subject is, supposing the 
Portuguese army to be rendered efficient, what can be 
done with it and Portugal if theFrench should obtain 
possession of the remainder of the Peninsula! My 


* The questions were addressed to Sir David Dundas, who 
was then commander-in-chief. 
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inion is, that we ought to be able to hold ~—| 
i the Portuguese army and militia are e 

ifficulty upon this whole question lies in the embarka- 
tion of the British army. ere are So many entrances 
into Portugal, the whole country being frontier, that it 
would be very difficult to prevent the enemy from pene- 
trating; and it is probable that we should be obliged to 
confine ourselves to the preservation of that which is 
most important, the capital. 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the contest 
for the capital to extremities, and afterwards to embark 
the British army. You will see what I mean, by a 
reference tothe map. Lisbon is so high up the Tagus, 
that no army that we could collect would be able at the 
same time to secure the navigation of the river by the 
occupation of both banks, and the possession of the 
capital. One of the objects must, I fear, be given up, 
and that which the Portuguese would give up would 
be the navigation of the Tagus, and of course, our 
means of embarkation. However, I have not entirely 
made up my mind upon this interesting point: I have a 

t deal of information upon it, but I should wish to 
Eon more before I can decide upon it. 

“In the meantime, I think that government should 
look to sending back, at least, the coppered transports, 
as soon as the» grand expedition shall have done with 
them; and as they receive positive intelligence that 
Napoleon is reinforcing his armies in Spain; for you 
may depend upon it that he and his marshals must be 
desirous of revenging upon us the different blows we 
have given them; and that when they come into the 
Peninsula, their first and great object will be to get 
the English out. I think the first part of my letter will 

ive you my opinion respecting one notion you enter- 
Ssined, vin., that the Speriasda may be induced to give 
the command of their armies to a British commander- 
in-chief. If such offer should be made to me, I shall 
decline to accept it till I should receive his Majesty's 
pleasure; and I strongly recommend to you, unless you 
mean to incur the risk of the loss of your army, not to 
have anything to do with Spanish warfare on any 
ground whatever, in the existing state of things. In 
respect to Cadiz the fact is this, that the jealousy of 
all the Spaniards, even of those most attached to us, 
respecting Cadiz, is so rooted, that even if the govern- 
ment should cede that point (and in their present diffi- 
culties I should not be surprised if they were to cede 
it), to induce me to remain in Spain, I should not think 
any = which this army could spare to be safe in 


the P ace. 

“If you should take Cadiz, you must lay down Por- 
tugal and take up Spain; you must oecupy Cadiz with 
a garrison of from 15,000 to 20,000 men, and you must 
send from England an army to be employed in the field 
with the Spaniards, and make Cadiz your retreat in- 


stead of Lisbon. You ought, along with Cadiz, to in- 
sist upon the command of the armies of Spain. I think 
you would certainly be able in that case to get away 
our troops, secure the Spanish ships, &. &c. &c. 
ut you see, from the facts in the commencement of 
this letter, how little ee ou have of bringing the 
contest to the conclusion for which we all wish.” 
Besides this paper there are geveral others taking 
the same view of affairs, and not only repeating as 
fixed, the numbers of the French, such as they are 
given above, but arguing upon those numbersas data 
upon which he founded his speculations of the proba- 
26 
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ble movements and intentions of theenemy. He even 
acts upon the view thus taken, and strange to say, 
with safety; for his speculations were borne out by 
the result, although, as we shall now show, the data 
were utterly false. First, as to the numbers, we see 
that he rates the whole of the French army disposable 
for field operations at 125,000 men, of which he allots 
70,000 to the force in the Castilles, that is to say his 
own front, 20,000, to St. Cyr in Catalonia, and 14,000 
to Ruchet in Arragon. But the imperial muster-rolls 
given in Napier’s History and other documents, prove 
that, after deducting for the governments which in- 
cluded the garrisons, there were 253,000 men, exclu- 
sive of 5,000 French guards attached to the king, and 
which are never included in the rolls, as not belong- 
ing to the French army. The 7th corps of St. Cyr 
had passed under the command of Augereau, and was 
52,000 strong; Suchet had 28,000 men, and conse- 
quently not seventy, but one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men were in the Castilles, including sick men and 
detachments, and one hundred thousand were actually 
under arms with the eagles, and capable of operating 
against his army, without drawing a man from hospi- 
tals, without displacing a soldier of the garrisons, and 
without calling ina single detachment. Again, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, adopting his own erroneous esti- 
mate of the French numbers, judged that they were too 
weak to follow up their attack at Arzobispo, too weak 
to force him in his position, or to dislodge him from it 
by operating against Venegas on his right, and to 
penetrate to Andalusia. And none of these operations 
did take place. Yet the reason is not to be found in 
the weakness of the French, but in the quarrels of the 
marshals; for Soult had actually commenced the at- 
tack upon the frontier of the allies by the defeat of the 
Spaniards at Arzobispo, and did not follow it up be- 
cause Ney, who was to have attacked by Almaraz, 
could not, or rather would not, find the ford there. In 
like manner Soult was prevented from invading Por- 
tugal by the opposition of Ney, who was supported 
by the decision of the king. But this opposition was 
not founded upon the numerical weakness of the 
French armies, but rather on their strength, for Ney 
feared they would want provisions. 

The errors noticed above are not the only points in 
this letter to which we would draw the reader’s atten- 
tion. Sir Arthur’s opinion about the little that was 
lost by the miserable expedition to Walcheren, and 
his obervations upon the value of enthusiasm in the 
efforts of nations, also call for remarks. With respect 
to the first, it can only be considered as a soothing 
compliment to the minister, because it does not grap- 
ple with the whole question, and is even at variance 
with some of the facts. Had the troops been sent to 
Spain, it is true that they could not have been equipped 
in the north of that country, but they could have been 
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sent to Portugal and equipped there. Then, says Sir 
A. Wellesley, we should not have got to Talavera at 
all! would that have been no advantage? Of what 
value, bating the glory, was the blood spilt there to 
the general cause; but could they not have remained 
upon the frontier of Portugal while the battle of Tala- 
vera was being fought, and thus have furnished a re- 
serve which would have prevented Soult from moving 
over the mountains upon the English rear? Could 
they not have occupied the passes of those mountains, 
and so have secured Sir A. Wellesley’s left flank? In 
fine, would not any thing have been better than their 
destruction in the marshes of Walcheren? Could they 
not have gone to Cadiz, and operated by the same line 
as Venegas did, thus rendering his army a match for 
the whole of the king’s forces? No! says Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, because the jealousy of the Spaniards 
about Cadiz would not suffer them to land there. This 
westake leave todeny. Sir A. Wellesley’s informa- 
tion upon that head was probably derived from Mr. 
Frere, and it had no other foundation than that gentle- 
man’s folly. The letters of Mr. Stuart, now Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay, who was then on the spot, and in 
full communication with the Spanish ministers, and 
with the citizens of Cadiz, are precise and positive as 
to the fact that there was no difficulty and objection 
on the part of the people, nay, that the latter were 
anxious to have the British enter the place. 


But with respect to the observations about enthu- 
siasm, we believe, and with sorrow, that there is but 
too much truth in them. Force and terror were, and, 
until the mass of mankind are generally more enlight- 
ened, will always be the main-spring of great and sus- 


tained national exertions in war. Still we cannot go 
the whole length of Sir Arthur’s doctrine. The en- 
thusiasm of the Spaniards was more in the speeches 
and writings of orators and newspapers, than in the 
people. There was an enthusiastic hatred of their 
French oppressors, but there was no euthusiastic love 
for their native oppressors. They were called upon 
to fight for a government which they did not like, and 
which they felt to be bad, though they did not know 
how to remedy it; and when they were told that every 
thing that was dear to them was at stake, they natu- 
rally asked what it was that was so dear? Their 
wives and children they would fight to defend, and 
their property also; but when the French respected 
these objects of their love they were content, and cared 
not to endure starvation and nakedness, and to encoun- 
ter danger and death, for a government which they 
knew would make little account of their services, and 
still less account of the misery of their families, if they 
themselves fell in the field. 

In France, terror and force were employed for the 
conscription, at first by the Republicans, and it was 
followed up by the vigour of the law under Napoleon; 
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but surely Sir Arthur Wellesley cannot deny that the 
enthusiasm of the French nation was necessary to 
enable the Convention and the Directory to establish 
that law. Where was the force to be found, if it was 
not in the enthusiasm of the people for liberty? That 
enthusiasm alone will not suffice for all, is beyond 
question; yet a due mixture of it with coercion and 
order, is also, beyond all question, of more efficacy 
than foree alone. Was not that Napoleon’s system? 
Was it force alone that enabled him to lead such sol- 
diers as he possessed to the conquest of Europe? 
Was it force alone that made those soldiers frantically 
shout his name, and call upon him with love, even in 
their last agonies on the field of battle? Was it force 
alone or enthusiasm thet sent all Germany against him 
when the people were promised freedom as well as 
national independence? Was it force that enabled 
Napoleon to marc’) triumphant from the Gulph of St. 
Juan to Paris, amrdst the acclamations of a whole peo- 
ple. Is it the recollection of the foree or enthusiasm 
he used, that even at this day places his portrait in 
every cottage, that makes every poor man’s face in 
France beam with satisfaction if you praise Napoleon, 
and his eye become dim with tears at the recollection 
of his unhappy end? No, it was not force alone that 
produced the wonderful exertions of France, that push- 
ed Napoleon to the height of glory he attained; it was 
something which we earnestly adjure the Duke of 
Wellington to reflect upon. It was the feeling, call 
it by what name he pleases, enthusiasm, or any other; 
but the feeling which struck him from his high seat, 
when he declared all reform to be unnecessary, that 
“feeling of freedom of resistance to oppression, im- 
planted in the breast of man by his Creator, propor- 
tioned to the size of the wrongs he is destined to 
endure.”’ The enthusiasm of nations is self-love, and 
therefore, when rightly directed, the most powerful 
and lasting of all springs of human action; and if love 
of another be grafted on that self-love, it is because 
that person, so loved, has made himself the champion 
of the rights of mankind in the aggregete, against cer- 
tain classes who would have all to themselves. And 
so the multitude love and reverence him, and will do 
so, whatever force he uses to attain his end, seeing 
that they know, by that wonderful instinet which 
belongs to the unenlightened masses, who is their real 
friend, and who their foe. This was the secret of 
Napoleon’s power, and of the love the people bore him, 
and still bear him; and not the people of France alone, 
but those of many other countries. 

While upon this subject of Napoleon, we will quote 
another letter* appertaining to it, and also illustrative 
of the state of the war in the Peninsula, from the 
volumes before us, and perhaps the only really repre- 
hensible one of the whole. The only one in which a 


* Vol. 6, page 62. 
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harsh, illiberal political feeling has led Wellington 
into a manifest injustice. It is addressed to Mr. 
Henry Wellesley, in April 1810:— 

“I have received your letters of the 15th and 16th 
instant. 

“Jn answer to the first, relating to the supply of pro- 
visions, you and General Graham are aware of the 
motives which induced me to desire that the British 
troops at Cadiz should be fed by the Spanish govern- 
ment, as one of the conditions on which I consented to 
detach them, and you and he must decide upon the pro- 
priety or necessity of departing from that condition. 

“] trust that the government at home will have it in 
their power to supply the money which will be defi- 
cient for the support of the army, and for the perform- 
ance of the king’s engagements in this country, in con- 
sequence of the diversion of the money raised at Cadiz 
from those objects, to the payment for supplies and for 
the formation of British magazines at that place. 

“JT have long known of the dissatisfaction existing in 
the French army, but they will continue to march and 
to fight. It would be advisable for the Regency to 
offer a reward for every Frenchman, or soldier in the 
French service, brought in alive to any post occupied 
by any of the allied troops. This measure was adopted 
with some success by General Cuesta. The peasants 
refrained from the murder of the French soldiers, and 
many consequently deserted. 

“[ have perused your despatch of the 15th (No. 19), 
to the Secretary of State, with great interest. Sr de 
Souza’s conduct is extraordinary; for, if I recollect 
rightly, I recommended to him not to urge the claim of 
his government to Olivenza at the present moment. I 
know that I had a conversation with Lord Wellesley 


upon that subject, and we agreed that it was best for 
the trae net government to refrain from urging the 


claim, and I think I communicated this opinion to Sr 
de Souza. Although the war, which ended in the ces- 
sion of Olivenza, was unjust, and the Spanish Regency, 
and all those seriously opposed to the French and their 
political system, may be disposed to acknowledge it, I 
doubt whether the Regency, or any other Spanish min- 
ister, would or could cede that possession, merely as an 
act of grace and justice to the Portuguese government, 
or to induce the Portuguese government to agree to 
earry into execution an article of an old treaty regard- 
ing disputed boundaries in America. The acknowledg- 
ment of the right of succession in the Princess of Brazil 
is stated to be an object in both governments, and I 
shall state presently where I conceive our interest is 
involved in this article of the proposed treaty. I sus- 
pect, however, that the first article of the treaty is the 
motive for its execution, at least by the Spanish min- 
isters. 

“I do not know whether you have observed the dif- 
ference in the statement made by Sr de Bardaxi and 
Sr de Souza, of the nature of this proposed treaty. The 
former states it to be a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance: the latter, of defensive alliance. Both powers 
being engaged in a war with France for their existence, 
this difference would not much signify, if it were not con- 
nected with opinions regarding the conduct and opera- 
tions of the war which are very important. The fact 
is, that the Spanish government and officers have al- 
ways entertained, or have pretended to entertain an 
opinion, that the Portuguese nation have not done their 
duty in the war; and they have wished to involve the 
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Portuguese army as well as the British army, more 
actively in their operations, as they term it, but, as I 
should say, to induce them to carry it on in their man- 
ner, which would have put the French in possession of 
the Peninsula about six months ago. 

“I do not know whether the Portuguese ministers 
have entertained the same opinions, or have really par- 
ticipated in these wishes of the Spanish government 
| regarding the operations of the war; but I have, upon 
more than one occasion, been obliged to refuse my con- 
sent to carry on certain operations with the Portuguese 
troops, proposed, and even urged, by the Portuguese 
government, at the suggestion of the Spanish ministers. 

“The conduct of the Portuguese government in these 
| instances, was possibly occasioned by their desire to 
conciliate the Spanish government, and thus to procure 
a decision in favour of the Princess of Brazil to the 
succession; or they might seriously believe that what 
was proposed to them was really an advisable measure. 

“The Spanish government now seeing the total de- 
struction of their own army, and means of carrying on 
| the contest with activity, are desirous, by means of this 
treaty, of bringing the Portuguese army forward, or of 
persuading people that the ‘Portuguese will be more 
active in future, in consideration of the sacrifices which 
have been made to the Portuguese nation, and thus gain 
for themselves a momentary popularity. 

“The truth is, that the Portuguese army, which is 
hardly made yet, has been active in proportion to its 
means. Portugal has done as much, and will do more, 
in the contest than any province of Spain, of the same 
extent and population. 

“It has defended itself; and with our assistance will 
continue to defend itself, unless attacked by very supe- 
rior forces! and, in this manner, its defence must be a 
useful diversion to Spain. What province of Spain, 
with all the assistance of money from America, and of 
arms and clothing from England, has been able to send 
}and maintain an army beyond its limits, or even to de- 
| fend itself, if attacked by 20,000 men? Three times 
| that number will not obtain possession of Portugal, or 

possibly four times. 

“But then it will be asked, cannot Portugal and 
Great Britain do more. I answer, certainly not, as 
long as there is no army on foot in Spain. 

“In drawing this first article of the treaty, therefore, 
| I conceive that it will be very desirable to avoid giving 
| the Spanish government any more influence than they 
| have at present upon the operations of the Portuguese 
| army. 

“If this point is provided for, I doubt whether the 
Spanish ministers will execute the treaty; and it re- 
mains to be considered whether anything of importance 
will, in consequence, be lost. Olivenza is an object of 
vanity to the Portuguese; for, strange to say, it is the 
only territory their government has ever ceded. The 
settlement of the boundaries in America is of no import- 
ance to either party. 

“The acknowledgment of the right of succession in 
the Princess of Brazil is, 1 think, an object to us, if 
we should fail in the contest in the Peninsula, greater 
than it would be if we should succeed. Jf it should suit 
Bonaparte’s purpose to murder Ferdinand, he will not be 
prevented from executing it by knowing that the right of 
the Princess of Brazil to succeed to the crown ts acknow- 
ledged. 

“The object of the treaty in recognising the succes- 
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sion of La Carlotta is nugatory, unless Bonaparte should 
put Ferdinand to death. 

“As I believe there is no doubt but that, by law, 
Carlotta cannot be Regent, if she is declared successor 


to the crown, the object of the Portuguese government | 


in acceding to this article of the treaty will be equally 
disappointed. I do not believe that either party looks 
farther than the Peninsula in this arrangement, but we 
ought to view it in another light. 

“First, if the allies should succeed in obliging the 
French to evacuate the Peninsula, which is not a very 
probable event at present; and secondly, if the allies 
should fail, and the French should obtain possession of 
the Peninsula:—in either case, but particularly in the 
last, és is most probable that Ferdinand and his brother 
would be murdered. 1 do not conceive that it would be 
a desirable arrangement for Great Britain, that the 
whole of the Peninsula and South America should be 
in the hands of one sovereign. However it is nota 
very probable event at present; and even if we could 
succeed in obliging the French to evacuate {the Penin- 
sula, I think that the Portuguese would take care that 
the King of Spain should never be King of Portugal. 

“The second hypothesis is, I am sorry to say, the 
most probable; and in the view of this event, I do con- 
sider the acknowledgment of the right of Carlotta to 
be very important tous. It provides a legal government 
for all the colonies of Spain; and if our government 
should manage the evacuation of Portugal, as they 
ought, when we shall be obliged to evacuate this coun- 
try, we shall carry away an army capable of establish- 
ing and maintaining her authority, and that of her race, 
in those countries. The interests of the Spanish and 


Portuguese governments are equally involved with 


those of Great Britain in this view of the question: and 
I acknowledge that I think it very important that this 
article of the treaty should be executed in some formal 
manner or other. You have now got my opinion 
upon this subject, which I will communicate to the 
king’s ministers in some shape or other, or you may 
send it to Lord Wellesley if you choose.” 

We have marked by italics the reprehensible parts of 
this letter. Napoleon was no murderer: he was himself 
most inhumanly baited to death to satisfy the insatiable 
revenge of a tyrannical aristocratic faction in England; 
but he was too great, in every sense of the word, to 
have recourse to such dark practices himself. The 
man who gave the princess of Hatzfield the letter 
which contained the only evidence against her husband 
was incapable of assassination, and there was a want 
of magnanimity in thus gratuitously attributing such a 
sentiment to him. It was to be clever by the head 
without consulting the heart, and this is to be only 
half clever; for the instinct of the latter is often more 
%rtain than the reasoning of the former. It would 
have been a great and palpable political advantage to 
Napoleon to have put Ferdinand and his brother to 
death. It would have created division amongst the 
Spaniards; for, though the Princess Francisca Paula 
and the Queen of Etruria and the French Empress 
were, by the Cortes, excluded from the succession, 
they would have found means to obtain numerous par- 
tizans in Spain, and the death of Ferdinand and his 
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brother would have immediately brought upon the 
stage, and into power, the Princess Carlotta, the most 
intriguing, wicked, and mischievous royal person of 
the day, and one who hated the English. Could 
anything have been more advantageous to Napoleon! 
What numerous jealousies and intrigues and disputes 
would have arisen? Nevertheless, Ferdinand and his 
brother were not murdered. They were placed in one 
of the most healthy, beautiful, and magnificent chateaus 
of France, and furnished with every luxury but that 
of doing evil, which, if we may judge by their after 
career, must have been a sore privation. Would to 
God that the brother Carlos, the murderer of Durango, 
had been slain, and thus the lives of so many of our 
gallant countrymen, lately killed in obedience to his 
sanguinary orders, would have been spared. 

We have said that the enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
was not very apparent, unless it were the enthusiasm 
of hatred against the French: and as we have found, 
in the last published volume of the Despatches, two 
letters, which not only corroborate this assertion, but 
continue the opinion of the Duke of Wellington upon 
the military character of the Spaniards up to the end 
of the year 1812, we shall with them terminate our 
extracts. ‘They are both addressed to Mr. Henry 
Wellesley.* 


“I am very sorry to tell you that affairs are going on 
very badly at Ciudad Rodrigo. I sent General Alava 
there yesterday, upon hearing that they had not yet 
commenced upon the works; and, as far as I could un- 
derstand him, the garrison were in a state of mutiny, 
because Don Carlos de Espanna had not performed a 
promise which he had made to pay the officers of the 
garrison for their extra allowance of provisions, which 
had been stopped from them during the blockade. He 
gave me to understand that he should write to the 
Spanish government this day to apprise them of his 
opinion, and that of the principal hem of the garri- 
son, that it was absolutely necessary that a British offi- 
cer should be geese governor of that garrion; and, 
as far as I could understand him, that allied troops, 
meaning British and Portuguese should be in it. 

“I am tolerably well acquainted with the statements 
of some of these officers, among others, of Alava him- 
self, regarding the employment of British officers in any 
| Spanish concern, and I am thoroughly convinced that 
this proposal does not proceed from any desire to im- 
prove the Spanish military system, but that it is. to be 
attributed solely to the desire to get out of the garrison 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. They dislike the restraint which 
must prevail soon in a Spanish garrison; they dislike 
being exposed to my view, in the occasional visits 
which I make to the place, and to my remonstrances 
on their indolence and want of discipline, which I have 
assumed a right to make, on the ground of the assist- 
ance which I have given them of different descriptions; 
and, above all, they dislike the prospeet of, some day 
or other, being attacked in Ciudad Rodrigo. This 
| last feeling is common to all Spaniards. I refer you 
}on this point to Roche, who says very truly, “that when 








*Vel. 9, p. 110. 
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a Spanish or soldier is running away, the last 
place he wikun to is a fortified town, although he 
should be cain of receiving assistance of every de- 
scription.” | is very desirable that you, and the 
Spanish govément, should be clearly informed of my 
opinions and jentions on this point. 

“First, I colder the British troops the best we have, 
and I will notat them in garrison. Secondly, I con- 
sider the Potruese troops, next to the British, the 
best in the Pesula, and I will not put more of them 
in garrisons th I am under the necessity of employ- 
ing in that mner. 1 am obliged to employ some 
Portuguese relar troops in Elvas, and one regiment 
in Abrantes, bthe Portuguese forts in general are oc- 
cupied by the prtuguese militia, who, like other mili- 
tia, cannot rerly be marched beyond the Portuguese 
frontier; and ijey should be sent beyond the frontier 
for any length time, they would desert. 

“] insist upit, that Spanish troops are the proper 
garrisons for janish forts. If the Spanish govern- 
ment differ w me upon this point, and insist upon 
my placing gisons in those forts which we have 
oles from thynemy and I have made over to them; 
or, if they do tadopt measures to place and support 
in them propeprrisons, I now give notice that I will 
destroy both Ehjos and Ciudad Rodrigo. It will not 
answer their pose or mine, that I should be tied by 
the leg to guathese two places against the evils to 
be apprehendérom the want of proper garrisons or 
sufficient supp; in them. 

“The Spanitroops, however, will be no more fit 
to garrison the places, unless they should be disci- 
plined, paid, aifed, than they are for other military 
services, and Ip no chance of their being the first, 
unless they shd be the two last. 

“But the Brh government having agreed to aid 
the Spanish gonment with one million sterling this 
year in specie,sides aids in other modes, I see no 
reason why a p at least of this sum should not be 
applied to the »port of those garrisons and troops 
which are to ac| concert with the British army, and 
to aid and suppiour operations. The distribution of 
this money havibeen referred to you, I am anxious 
to have your dsion, whether you propose to give 
any, and what pof it, for the support of the garri- 
sons of Badajos | Ciudad Rodrigo, and of the troops 
under Don Carlée Espanna, destined to act in Cas- 
tille, and of the 4de de Penne Villemur, destined to 
act in Estremadu 

“If 1 am to havny thing to say to the distribution 
of this aid I shalmploy it in giving their pay, or a 
certain proportion their pay, to a certain number of 
officers and soldi, regularly organized and disci- 
plined. Those w shall not be disciplined in two 
months, shall rece no more of this aid, nor any as- 
sistance whatever m the British government. The 
contributions levierom the province, and any money 
that could be seny the government, should go to 
make up the deficigy of the pay from the British sub- 

n this man\ we might continue to discipline 


sidy. 
bw maintain thesepanish garrisons, and to render 
them useful. 

“In regard to the ———— of British officers with 


the Spanish troops, Atertain the same opinion which I 
have always held up this subject. Titish officers 
will be worse than jess, if they have not the sup- 
port to their exertio of the authority of the com- 
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mander-in-chief, who must have the cordial support of 
the government, or he will have no authority. British 
officers, besides, require an authority of no mean de- 
scription, exercised with considerable strictness, to 
keep them in order and within due bounds. The his- 
tory of our service in Portugal will afford many instances 
of the truth of both these opinions. British officers 
would have more difficulties to contend with in Spain 
than they had in Portugal, and more temptations, and 
opportunities of abusing their authority. 

“I retain likewise, the same opinions regarding my 
having the command of the Spanish armies. 1 con- 
| sider troops that are neither paid, fed, nor disciplined 
| (and they cannot be disciplined, and there can be no 
| Subordination among them, unless they are paid and 
| fed), to be dangerous only to their friends when assem- 
| bled in large bodies; as guerillas they might be of some 

use, but it would be better probably, if the same men 
| were employed under the guerilla officer, who is much 
| better acquainted with his trade than what is called the 
officer of the regular Spanish service, knows the coun- 
try better which is the seat of his operations, knows 
better and is better known to the inhabitants; and above 
all has no pretensions to military character. 

“I never will voluntarily command troops who can- 
not and will not obey, and therefore 1 am not desirous 
of having anything to say to the command of the Spa- 
| nish troops tll I see the means provided for their food 
|and pay, and till I shall be certain that the regular 
issue of these has been the effect of introducing among 
them a regular system of subordination and discipline. 
' “Upon this subject of the introduction of British offi- 
| cers into the service, and of the command being given 
to me. I may be wrong, but I entertain opinions which 
I have not heard from others. It is my opinion that 
the officers of the Spanish army, and the employes of 
the government, in the military as well as the civil de- 
partments, are the principal exciters and supporters of 
the general sentiment which prevails among the people 
against the French. Excepting the grandees, and a 
few men of large estate, who resided in the provinces, 
every person in Spain of the class of a gentleman, or, 
more properly speaking, above the class of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, was in the civil, military, or naval ser- 
vice of the government. Al] these consider themselves 
deprived of their profession by the establishment of the 
government of Bonaparte, pee a the officers of 
the army: and it is a very remarkable circumstance, 
and tending strongly to support my opinion, that the 
officers of the navy, whose services are least likely to 
be required by their country, in case the Spanish na- 
tion should succeed in shaking off the Bonaparte yoke, 
and that the alliance with England should become the 
permanent system of Spain, have done least in the war, 
have seldom agreed cordially with us, and a larger pro- 
portion of them, than of the military, have taken the 
side of the usurpation. 

“The conclusion which I draw from these observa- 
tions is, that if we mean to encourage the continued 
resistance of the Spanish people, we ought not to dis- 
gust the officers of the Spanish army, and so far de- 
prive them of their profession as to give to British 
officers the effectual control over thé army. Mind, I 
do not say that the Spanish officers are the sole cause 
of the continued resistance of the people; for I believe 
the sentiment of hostility against the French is part of 
the nature of the Spaniard; but it must be admitted, 
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that the example and instigation of the superior class| ‘So much depends upon the regulesupply of our 
of officers must have some effect in continuing the re- | armies, that I hope the Spanish govement will take 
sistance of the lower orders. | care to avoid making themselves so faresponsible for 

“But although I conceive that there are many diffi-| this important object, as to dismiss fm the office of 
eulties and inconveniences in introducing our officers Intendant of Casulle a man who has herto given the 
into the Spanish service; and in giving the commander- | greatest satisfaction, and to place in pne entirely in- 
in-chief of his Majesty’s troops the supreme command | efficient; one who before was a verylicient cause of 
of the whole, I conceive that many of the advantages | our withdrawing from the Spanish tesory, and whom 
to be expected from both arrangements might be ac-| 1 was obliged to turn out of my hous 
quired in another manner. I think that I have already “1 do not at all like the way in wh we are going 
acquired such an influence over the officers of the Spa-| on, particularly with relation to appaments to offices 
nish army, that they would do anything I should de-| and great situations, in which bran of government 
sire them, excepting, perhaps, to discipline their troops, | alone I am afraid it is not in the powof the existing 
establish subordination and order among them, and | Regency to do much good. 
overcome their habits of indolence and procrastination.| *T'hey have sent an inefficient pen, a 
I doubt that they can effect these objects till the troops | to command in Estramadura, disping Monsalud, 
shall be regularly paid and fed; and if what I have | with whom we have all hitherto gown well. 
above suggested be adopted, you will see that the| “Another equally inefficient, and thout character, 
remedy for these defects is provided. General . has been sent to supede Don Carlos 

“It has always been my opinion that much might be | in Old Castille, and | learn that theyve appointed a 
done by the British government to increase the authori- | General —— to command in New stille, in which 
ty and influence of the commander-in-chief in this | is included that of Governor of Mad, which is at 
country. present by far the most important prin the country, 

“First, travelling missions ought to be put an end to, | with duties to be performed which mire activity and 
or ought to be under the immediate direction of the | intelligence: and yet the person selectto fill this office, 
commander-in-chief. is, 1 understand, an idiot, of beten seventy and 

“Secondly, no aid of any description ought to be eighty years of age. 
given to any Spanish troops, or commander of an army,} “I assure you that I do not atall line way in which 
or guerillas, excepting under the direction of the com- | we are going on, and persons here + much dissatis- 
mander-in-chief. fied with the neglect of them by gowment. 

“I have above stated the condition upon which alone} ‘A month has elapsed since the be of Salamanca, 
I would issue any aid to any regular troops. ‘The dis- and I have not even heard of GenerJastannos. 
cipline of guerillas might not be insisted upon, butit| “Excepting in this town, where te was no regu- 
might be possible to couple with the grant of any aid, | lar authority when I entered it, a where I forced 
whether of arms, provisions, or money, even to gueril-| them to proclaim the constitution, d proceed to the 
Jas, an arrangement for their following a certain sys- | elections immediately, these ceremes have been un- 
tem, or line of operations, connected with those of| accountably delayed, and at Valolid Santocildes 
others. contrived to delay them till the Frh came in, and 

“All propositions for increase and extension of | there the constitution has never beeroclaimed at all, 
authority are received in England with jealousy, and 1 | and the town is still governed by ‘ French authori- 
have, therefore, never made any direct proposition upon | ties. 
this subject. I might have hoped that the desire which| “I am afraid also that, owing to usual delays, the 
I have always expressed to be allowed to confine my | French found there their artillery 2 stores, and, what 
attention to my own army might have satisfied the | is particularly to be lamented, thehuskets, of which 
king’s government that I want no extension of authori-| they were much in want, as, eved those who were 
ty, and that I depreeate it as throwing upon me addi-| not wounded in the battle, the grest number threw 
tional responsibility and trouble. away their arms afterwards or dug the retreat. 

“But the state of the garrisons of Ciudad Rodrigo| “What can be done for this losttion? As for rais- 
and Badajos, and the discussions into which we are | ing men or supplies, or taking apne measure to en- 
about to enter respecting those establishments, render | able them to carry on the war, ths out of the ques- 
it necessary to speak out; and I have no hesitation in| tion. Indeed, there is nobody excite them to 
declaring my opinion, that the only remedy for the ex- | exertion, or to take advantage of ‘enthusiasm of the 
isting evils is for the British government to inerease | people, or of their enmity againhe French. Even 
to the utmost extent the power and authority of the| the guerillas are getting quietlyto large towns, and 
eommander-in-chief, and to leave to his discretion the amusing themselves, or collectisplunder of a better 
distribution of all the aids to the Peninsula.” |and more valuable description, | nobody looks for- 

The second letter is dated from Madrid, August, | ward to the exertions to be madwhether to improve 
1812. or to secure our advantages. . 

“Since I wrote to you on the 18th, respecting the | Rew is hye picture of ‘ state of ee 
appointment of Senor to be Intendant of Sala- | “ough ! still hope to be able teaintain our posi 

in Castille, and even to impr our advantages, | 
shudder when I reflect upon thenormity of the task 
which I have undertaken, withadequate powers my- 
self to do anything, and withovssistance of any kind 
from the Spaniards, or, I may § from any individual 
| of the Spanish nation. 
“I inclose the copy of a ler from Sir Howard 








’ 























manea, I find that official notification of that gentle- 
man’s appointment has been received, which, however, 
I hope will be cancelled as soon as you shall have re- 
ceived my letter. Alava and O’Lalor (particularly the 
latter) know the reasons which I have to complain of 
this person, and both have made representations against 
the appointment. 
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Douglas of @ 18th, and the copy of intelligence from | Thus this great cause will be lost, and this nation will 
Salamanca @he 20th, which will show you how Spa- | be enslaved for the want of men at their head capable 
nish militarpffairs are going on. of conducting them. Pray represent these matters to 

“I hope § French will carry off the garrisons of | the government and the leading men in the Cortes, and 
Zamora andstorga, as well as that of ‘Toro. Any- draw their attention seriously to the situation of their 
thing is bety than that I should have to attack and | affairs. 
carry those pees; but I am preparing my heavy train| “I have a letter from General Maitland, of the 17th. 
for that obpt, and my troops are in march in that He was at Montforte, Roche at Aleoy, O'Donnell at 
direction, at I must go if the French should maintain | Yecla, and Suchet at St. Felipe, it is supposed, about 
these garris. But whether 1 go, or the French to cross the Jucar. Maitland says that Soult is certainly 
should withtaw those garrisons, what will the world | about to retire, and, he says, through Valencia. I do 
say? Whajwill the Spanish nation, in particular, not know how he has discovered either one or the other 
say of the danish officers and army upon such oc-| fact. I have later intelligence from Andalusia, and I ° 
eurrences ashe failure to take such a place as Astorga, | do not believe Soult will retire till I go there. I have 
after nearly iree months’ siege, and of allowing the | not heard of the king for two or three days. He was 

rrison of imora to be relieved and carried off by a| near Belmonte when I heard last.” 

efeated arm} At the same time, I am so well aware} We have no space for further extracts, and our 
of the ineffi¢ney of the Spanish officers and troops | readers will doubtless observe that we have generally 
waee alone, hat | recommended the measures which chosen in preference to give those letters of the collec- 
will enable th enemy to relieve Zamora; that is, fore- . 
seeing that th French would endeavour to relieve or f ; ’ . 
carry off the grison of Astorga, as soon as they should | versions might be made. We have done so for this 
hear that I hamarched towards Madrid, I recommend- | simple reason, that we could far more easily find fault 
ed that Santdldes should take care to. be first upon | than praise, seeing that we could bring our censures 
the Esla; butf I had conceived 8,000 Spanish to be | |; ; val eal Vseaenines thin chided 
equal to 4,000nen of any other nation, I should have | ¥'™™ the compass of a review, Decause the objection- 
recommended im to maintain the blockade of Zamora, able passages are very limited in number, and the 
and to cover tk siege of Astorga. excellent papers are so many and so various, treating of 

“Pray requet General O'Donnel to peruse the ac-| s9 many intricate and unconnected questions of war 
count of the ‘ansactions at the head-quarters of the | ang policy, that it would require, not one, but many 
army of Gallic, given by Sir Howard Douglas. Can| __. 7 ee , a2 

articles, to do even scanty justice. To the original 


any army carryot operations against the French under : 
such cireumstaces? I have a great regard for General work, therefore, we refer those who desire to drink 


——, but I shald like to know what military part he | deeply at these copious fountains of instruction. They 
plays in this ¢ama. If he is a commander-in-chief | wi] there find what innumerable cares attend upon the 


tion which contained passages on which some animad- 


why does he nt place himself at the head of his troops? office of a general, and how much a good one deserves 


The army of Gllicia is the only one in Spain, and the , . é 
8,000 men uner Santocildes the oh prow of that | be cherished by his country. They will learn how 
army. Why isnot the commander-in-chief with that| armies are to be governed, what war really is, how 
part?’ These ae the questions which must recur to| nations are to be ruined and how saved, and how 
every reflecting mind, but there is no inquiry in Spain strong the connection may be between tyranny and 
on subjects of this description. what is called national independence. They will dis- 
“I am apprehensive that all this will turn out but ill , P ‘a6 
for the Spanish cause. If, from any cause, I should be | °°¥e" how cleverly men may talk, and how absurdly 
overpowered, or should be obliged to retire, what will | they may act; how the fool’s boast is accepted when 
the world say? What will the people of England say? | the wise man’s labour is scorned. They will make 
What re those of Spain say? That we had made a} acquaintance with a man of whose extraordinary powers 
great effort, attended by some glorious circumstances, | (¢ mind, firmness of character, and Herculean Jabonrs, 
and that, from January, 1812, we had gained more ad- . 
vantages for the rause, and had acquired more extent they had before, probably, formed a very inadequate 
of territory by ourbperations, than had ever been gained | notion. In short, they will really know and estimate 
by any army in he same period of time, against so| the Duke of Wellington. They will be taught that 
ech cnt — pen, Acme nthe ~ the war in the Peninsula was not at all like what it 
ani troops, not from disincli n, but : ni 
from inability, on caaee ve the gross lentenagh ot a. was represented to be at the time by the ministers and 
former, and the went of discipline of the latter, and their tools, whether of the press or of the parliament; 
from the inefficiency of all the persons selected by the | that it was, in fact, in almost every respect the reverse 
ot panes for pe employments we were at last | of what the nation at large was taught to believe, and 
datas ae and compelled to withdraw within our! goog stil] generally believe-—That Wellington, instead 
“What will be Lord Castlereagh’s reply to the next of being supported and upheld by the governments he 
proposition for peace? Not that we will not treat if| served, upheld and supported those very governments, 
the government of co is to be the guaranteed | and brought them safely through the dangerous crisis, 
ae he te nd wader Ab himself} j_, despite of their continual thwartings and crossings 
Y Opportunity of withdrawing with honour from a of his designs, their follies, their vanity, and their de- 


contest in which it will be manifest that, owing to the ‘ " : 
inability of those employed to carry it on on ee put of ceptions. That, instead of being over-abundantly 


the Spaniards, there Is no prospect of military success. | supplied with what was necessary to make war suc- 
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cessful, he was pinched and distressed always, and 
often reduced to absolute destitution and misery. That, 
instead of working with enthusiastic, brave, and grateful 
allies, he met with all the opposition that pride and 
ignorance, and arrogance, and cowardice, and corrup- 
tion, and malice, could array against him. That, 
instead of directing dashing, reckless operations, in 
accord with newspaper and oratorical boastings and 
doctrines, and founded upon the superlatively absurd 
and vulgar notion that the French were a pusillanimous 
and feeble enemy, not able even to meet the Spaniards, 
much less the English, in equal battle, his campaigns 
were marked by the greatest caution, as having to deal 
with a foe powerful, skilful, and valiant. That, 
instead of commanding soldiers, such as at the installa- 
tion of his Grace as Chancellor of Oxford, they were 
represented to be by the public orator, that is to say, 
devout, humble, meek, and docile, and so well behaved, 
so honest, so careful of offending against the laws of 
property, that even calumny itself could not find where- 
withal to censure; instead of being served by such 
saints, he ruled a host of fierce and desperate warriors, 
capable of enacting every deed, whether for good or 
evil, that any soldiers of any age or any nation had 
ever enacted. Finally, they will learn the political 
state of Spain and Portugal at that time, and thus, ob- 
taining a clue to their present miseries, may estimate 
the true value of Tory principles, by observing how 
“Church and King” policy, when unchecked for along 
course of years, can debase and trouble a naturally 
brave and intelligent people. They may also learn 
that the distance between the proclaiming of a free 
constitution and the establishment of real freedom is 
immense, and that to follow the example of the Cortes, 
who engaged in all kinds of practical abuses while 
they mouthed of reform, is to be at once odious and 
ridiculous. That a generous, liberal spirit, and a strict 
regard for public order, are at least as essential as 
subtle arguments and turgid declamation to the attain- 
ment of well-regulated freedom, which will be enjoyed 
in the exact proportion that knowledge and public 
virtue are spread in the community, since, precisely in 
the ratio that baseness and ignorance prevail, will de- 
signing men use the people as their tools, and govern- 
ments oppress them. 

A parting word now to the compiler, Colonel Gur- 
wood, upon one passage where, affecting to display his 
extreme accuracy and care, he has only discovered his 
extreme negligence. At page 285, ninth volume, he 
has the following note upon some remark of the Duke’s 
touching the French military posts of Avila and Mon- 
beltran: 

Monbeltran—“Thus, in the copy of the despatch in 
the Secretary of State’s office, although there is no such 
place named in the map of Lopez, or in Minnano’s ‘Dic- 
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deigned to look at Colonel Napier’s Hist¢, he would 
have found at page 210 of the second volne, at page 
218 of the fourth volume, and at pages 33and 580 of 
the fifth volume, that is to say, in four diftent places, 
a great deal about Montbeltran, or Momiitran, for it 
is spelt both ways; he would have found at it was 2 
postthrough which ran an old Roman road,)lled by the 
French the route of Horcajada, and by thn repaired, 
because of its importance to their operatia. Colonel 
Gurwood would also, with a little more pseverance, 
have discovered that in Lopez’s General hp of Spain 
and in his provincial maps, namely, thatf Estrema- 
dura and that of Avila, that is to say, ino less than 
three places, the town of Mombeltran is ntked in very 
distinct characters, and that it is near Puto Pico, and 
not far from the town of Avila. Moreover?olonel Gur- 
wood will, by searching carefully amongthe Duke of 
Wellington’s papers, which he is now etting, find an 
intercepted French military report, or 1emoir, upon 
the line of direction, the means of repring and the 
value of the Roman road of Horcajad, and that it 
passed through Mombeltran and Villa raca to Sala- 
manea, and furnished a short lineof ommunication 
between the troops of the valley of the Tgus and those 
on the Tormes. In fine, that memoir, igned by the 
major of engineers, Gentil de Culera,will give him 
every possible information he can deire upon the 
situation of Mombeltran. 

We also recommend to Colonel Gurrood, because 
in his introduction he seems to pride hiaself upon his 
accuracy as to names, to alter the nase Clausel (in- 
serted at page 301 of the ninth voluse) to that of 
Chauvel. General Clausel did not, as here stated ar- 
rive at Pollos with the cavalry and artillery of the 
army of the north. He commanded thesecond division 
of the army of Portugal; he was engaged in the battle 
of Salamanca, and took the command of the troops after 
Marmont was wounded; he had consequently nothing 
whatever to say to the army of the north, the cavalry 
and artillery of which, at least that part which was 
detached to aid Marmont, and which dié arrive at Pollos, 
was commanded by General Chauve. W. F. P. N. 


From the Retrospective Review. 


The Memoirs of the Honourable Sir John Reresby, Bart. 
and last Governor of York, containing several Private 
and Remarkable Transactions, from the Restoration 
to the Revolution inclusively. Published from the 
original Manuscript. London: printed for Samuel 
Harding, Bookseller on the Pavement in St. Martin’s 
Lane, 1734. 


The Memoirs of Sir John Reresby belong to that rare 





cionarie Geogrifico.’’’ Now, if Colonel Gurwood had 


and valuable class of works, which appear to have 
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been written not so much with any view towards fame 
or emolument, as for the private ends and satisfaction 
of the writers themselves. Not being professedly an 
author, he is divested of that formality and coustraint, 
which mostly characterize those, who, writing avow- 
edly for the world’s eye, think it necessary, before they 
appear in public, to compose their features into an as- 
pect of studied dignity. Easy and concise, simple and 
unaffected, in language such as a well-educated gen- 
tleman of the day might be supposed to use without 
effort or study, he relates the history of the times, asa 
man might tell his story to a friend. As no person is 
a hero by his own fire-side, we are spared all those 
elaborate encomiums on the author’s self and friends 
—those eloquent complaints of unrewarded services 
and the world’s ingratitude—that studied abuse of 
political adversaries, and those fulsome panegyrics on 
people in power, which, like the exterior decorations 
of dress, are laid aside, as tending to make a man look 
ridiculous in private, and are only assumed when gn 
author has to appear upon the stage of the world. 
Though both from interest and prejudice attached to the 
court, he does not appear to have entertained for it that 
religious devotion, which thinks it impiety to see any 
thing but rectitude in its measures, or aught but malice 
in those of its opponents. It being, therefore, no arti- 
cle of his creed, that a man is to deliver over his judge- 
ment and intellect into the hands of his party, he has 
not thought it a crime occasionally to make use of his 
discernment, but shewn considerable penetration in de- 
tecting the real, though not always apparent motives, 
which dictated the measures of government. For ex- 
ample, when in 1677 Charles II. was playing that 
deep game with his parliament, through which he 
hoped to have extorted supplies, by flattering them 
with the prospect of a war with France, our author 
was not to be deceived by the specious argument of 
the court. “How can I,” reasoned his majesty, “de- 
pend on my parliament to furnish me with regular and 
equal supplies to carry on a war, which they will not 
so much as enable me to prepare fort”? “But I easily 
saw through this,” observes Sir John, “I plainly per- 
ceived it was all artifice to get the fingering of the 
money.” Thus sharp-sighted enough in reading the 
sentiments of men, through the disguise which they 
generally assume, his summary view of the events of 
the time and the complicated intrigues of faction, both 
in parliament and at court, is much more consistent 
and unembarrassed than contemporary writers have 
always been able to transmit. No dupe to hollow pro- 
fessions, nor taking men, on their words, to be what 
they represented themselves—apparently rather choos- 
ing not to perceive than actually blind to the faults of 
one party—and sometimes not so much believing as 
seeming to believe what was said against the other, 
he was of the number of those politicians, who see 
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clearly to a certain extent, without being able, or, per- 
haps, willing to look beyond. His natural sagacity, 
sharpened by interest, made him a quick observer of 
the movements of parties and the course of intrigues, 
whilst prejudice, combined with a certain degree of 
interest also, rendered him unfit to take any large or 
patriotic view of the nature, consequences, and tenden- 
cy of the various measures and proceedings which fell 
under his observation. It was thus that without any 
peculiar dereliction of political principle, (for though 
a courtier, and in a profligate court, we believe him to 
have been reasonably honest,) he was enabled to per- 
severe, through good report and bad report, the eon- 
stant supporter of two successive governments, among 
the very worst by which the affairs of the nation have 
ever been conducted. Sir John Reresby was one of 
that race of men, formerly so numerous in this country, 
but now, thank heaven, nearly extinct, who had their 
principles, like their estates, transmitted to them by 
inheritance, and were loyal because their fathers were. 
That kings could not be fickle and unprineipled— 
courts entertain improper views, nor ministers act with 
tyranny and injustice, he did not feel himself bound to 
believe; but farther than this, his spirit of opposition 
never appears to have led him—to resist what was in- 
jurious and despotic, or even to forbear lending himself 
as an agent, would have seemed to him nothing short 
of actual treason against the crown. Right or wrong, 
the court was to be obeyed and served—the opposition 
weakened and resisted. 

It was in the year 1659, when our author, a gay 
young man, just returned from his travels, and, as we 
have observed, a loyalist by birth, not relishing the 
grave severity of the English court, betook himself to 
Paris, where he got an introduction to thé, queen 
mother, then residing at the Palais Royal. He had 
only once been near the person of the Protector, at the 
audience of an ambassador at Whitehall; so he ‘can 
only say, that his figure did not come up to his cha- 
racter: he was, indeed, a likely person, but not hand- 
some, nor had he a very b« ld look with him. He was 
plain in his apparel, and rather negligent than not.” 
Sir John, who was all his life through a quick ob- 
server of those little natural signs that portend a change 
in the tide of opinion, and pretty clearly indicate in 
what direction the current is about to set, now perceiv- 
ed that a way was paved to facilitate the king’s return, 
though “the Rump still kept up some face of state.” 
This reason, probably, as much as any other, influenced 
his departure: and on his arrival at Paris, he found 
the aspect of things there very different from that which 
they had worn a year or two before, when the res- 
toration had seemed of all events the most improbable. 
There was now a greater resort to the queen mother’s 
palace, than to the French court itseli—balls were 
given—fétes celebrated—and a grand mask danced at 
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the Louvre, in which the king and the princess Hen- 
rietta of England performed to admiration. Himself 
speaking the language of the country, and dancing 
pretty well, the young princess, then about fifteen 
years of age, behaved towards him with all the civil 
freedom that might be; she made him dance with her, 
played on the harpsicord to him in her chamber, suf- 
fered him to wait on her as she walked in the garden, 
and sometimes to toss her in a swing between two 
trees; in fine, to be present at all her innocent diver- 
The queen mother was a woman of consider- 
able wit and humour, and had a great affection for 
England, notwithstanding the severe usage she and 
her’s had met with there. “With the great men and 
ladies of France she discoursed much in praise of the 
people and country, of their courage, their generosity, 
their good nature; and would excuse all the late mis- 


sions. 


fortunes, as brought about by some desperate enthusi- 
ast, rather than proceeding from the genius and tem- 
per of the nation.”’ Had she looked nearer home for 
the cause of her misfortunes, she probably would not 
have been farther from the truth. Lord Essex used to 
say, *‘He was amazed to see that a woman, who in the 
drawing-room was the liveliest of the age, and had a 
vivacity of imagination which surprised all who came 
near her, yet after all her practice in affairs, had so 
little either of judgment or conduct. And he did not 
wonder at the miscarriage of the late king’s counsels, 
since she had such a share in them.” It was on her 
kindness for him, and the influence she had over the. 
king, her son, that Sir John Reresby chiefly relied 
for the promotion of his views at court. But this 
pleasing superstructure soon fell to the ground, in con- 
sequence of the queen’s departure from England for 
the French court, where she died not many years after. 
‘She was a great princess, and my very good mis- 
tress.’? Such is Sir John’s short and emphatic eulogy. 

That our author ever obtained any adequate recom- 
pense for his assiduous attendance at court, and uni- 
form support in parliament, does not appear from the 
Memoirs he has left us. Though evidently a useful 
man to the party whose interests he espoused, his ser- 
vices, perhaps, were not of that marked nature to enti- 
tle him to demand a reward, with the authority neces- 
sary in a court, where a man was obliged to ery loud, 
indeed, if he hoped to be heard—when there were 
many to petition, and where there was but little to 
give. Without any of the evil qualities generally at- 
tached to the character, he discharged the functions of 
a useful go-between to the successive ministers, the 
Lords Danby and Halifax. Added to this, that he was 
a pleasant companion may be gathered, we think, from 
the style of his Memoirs:—that he was an aecomplish- 
ed man, we are told, though not ostentatiously, by 
himself. He could converse in Italian and French, 


and both the king and the dukes “were great lovers of 
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the French tongue, and kind to those who spoke it.” 
He had travelled, and could tell in an agreeable man- 
ner what he had seen; a great collector of news, he had 
the art of retailing it pleasantly, and Charles was as 
great a gossip as his grandfather James. Above all, 
he could lean on the back of the king’s chair as he sat 
at supper, and—what we have the authority of these 
Memoirs for believing, he would do passing well— 
relate all that had been done and said in the house that 
night. In return for this—he was liberally rewarded 
with gracious looks and kind promises, that meant 
little or nothing, and were forgotten as soon as he had 
withdrawn from the royal presence. If ever Sir John 
hinted his desire for some appointment in stronger 
terms than ordinary, Charles would lay his hand upon 
his shoulder, and say, “he was very sensible of his 
services, and that they should be rewarded.” If put 
in mind of some former promise—*he remembered it 
particularly well, and upon the very first occasion 
weuld be as good as his word.” But that occasion 
never arrived; so that when Lord Halifax one day, 
during the violent debates on the Exclusion bill, ob- 
served to him, “well, if it comes to a war, you and I 





must go together; “I told his lordship,” says Sir 
John, “I should be ready to follow happen what would; 
but if the king expected his friends to be hearty in his 
}eause, and steady to his person, he should consider 
with himself, and encourage them a little; and there- 
upon I acquainted him with some of my disappoint- 
ments at court, notwithstanding the most solemn re- 
iterated promises.” ‘That this was not for want of 
duly shewing himself there, and a proper regard to his 
interest, is clear from his own confession. In the 
year 1683, when the king was taking new measures 
with regard to affairs in general, and officers in par- 
ticular, we find him posting up to town, thinking it 
necessary, as he himself owns, that at such a critical 
juncture, he should be near his majesty’s person. All, 
however, that he obtained, during a life spent at court, 
was an appointment to be high sheriff of his county, 
to which his rank alone entitled him,—the government 
of a city, that had no garrison, and the command of a 
fort, which never appears to have been built. What 
the emolument, arising from these two sinecure places 
is likely to have been, may be inferred from the fol- 
‘lowing deplorable statement. 

“Meanwhile the kingdom in general had a very me- 
lancholy aspect; the king was poor; the officers of the 
crown and of the household were clamorous for their 
salaries and dues, which had not of a long time been 
paid, and no wonder, when Sir Robert Howard, one of 
the chief officers of the exchequer, declared in the House 
of Commons, that there was not money sufficient for 
bread for the king’s family; there were no stores any 


where, either for the sea service or the land; the garri- 
sons were all out of repair, the platforms decayed, and 
the cannon dismounted; the army divided for Duke 





of York and against him, the officers of state the same; 
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the parliament, for the most part, in a ferment, and glad 
of roe public misunderstandings, as favouring their 
design of clipping the wings of prerogative, &c.” 

When itis recollected, that parliament had originally 
granted Charles a revenue, three times more than had 
been enjoyed by any King of England before, so that, 
to use Reresby’s own words, “the country groaned 
under the pressure,”’ it is not the parsimony of the 
Commons we shall be disposed to blame for all this, 
but the extravagant profuseness of the court. And 
those, who censure the House for dealing out their 
grants with such a cautious and frugal hand, ought, in 
justice, to remember the suspicions which were gene- 
rally and, as appears, not unreasonably entertained, 
that the very money, which they furnished, might be 
employed to effect the ruin of those who gave it. For 
itis clear from Danby’s correspondence with the French 
court, laid before the House of Commons by the am- 
bassador Montague, that at the very time Charles was 
soliciting parliament for money to raise an army for 
the war, he was in actual treaty with France for money 
to make a peace; “which,” as Sir John confesses, 
“looked as if a standing army was designed to humble 
England, and not France.” 

But whoever was to blame for the notorious poverty 
of his household, so he had but money for his own ex- 
pensive pleasures—and his brother Louis took care he 
should not want that at least—Charles cared very little 
what became of his dependants. The history of Sir 
John Reresby certainly is not calculated to inspire the 
reader with any very strong passion for the life and 
profession of a courtier; but rather to make him wonder, 
that a sensible man, like the author, of good birth and 
respectable fortune, should have chosen to wear out 
the prime of his life ina hopeless attendance upon court, 
when he might have spent it with so much more honour 
and profit to himself in almost any other situation. 
The licentiousness which reigned in it could not have 
many charms for one, who, besides being married, ap- 
pears also to have been a virtuous man; we can only 
suppose, therefore, that there is a pleasure in the ob- 
sequiousness and humility of that mode of life, which 
we wot not of, and that, contrary to the vulgar belief 
on the subject, it is pleasanter to serve in a higher 
sphere than to command in a lower. 

At first, being of an age when men do not “pursue 
their advantages” as they ought to do, Sir John went 
to court, as to the common temple of pleasure, to con- 
verse and look about him; but, in process of time, he 
began to imagine that other ends might be obtained 
than those of mere private amusement. ‘To this pur- 
pose, therefore, it was his business to get a seat in the 
House of Commons, and, if possible, make himself of 
consequence in parliament. Here, at the outset, he 
was without any other rule to go by, than what reason 
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tion between the two extremes, and an equal regard 
for the prerogative of the king and the liberty of the 
subject. But it was not long before his neighbour, Sir 
Thomas Osborne, who, in a wonderfully short space 
of time, had risen to be Earl of Danby, and Lord High 
Treasurer, undertcok to enlighten him on this head, 
and to infuse into him much more correct notions of 
the duty of a member of parliament. He, with many 
protestations, assured him, that the jealousies of those 
who called themselves the country party, were entirely 
groundless—that, to his certain knowledge, the king 
meant no other than to preserve the government and 
religion, by law established—that, if the constitution 
were in any danger, it was to be apprehended only 
from those who pretended a mighty zeal for it; and, in 
conclusion, he intreated him to be careful how he em- 
barked himself with that sort of people. To these 
asseverations of the Treasurer, though wholly unsup- 
ported by any thing like argument, and contrary, we 
may add, to probability, Sir John, from some cause or 
other, found himself unable to refuse belief; and he was 
‘pretty clearly convinced,” on the sudden, “that the 
chiefs of the country party had most at heart their own 
private interest, whatever they asserted in favour and 
defence of the public.” ‘To make sure of his convert, 
and to confirm him in these sound political views, 
Danby next carries him to kiss his Majesty’s hand; 
and he is presented as one, whose family having been 
‘always loyal,” is perfectly disposed himself to tread 
in their footsteps. With that apparent frankness and 
most profound dissimulation—that seeming benevo- 
lence, and most callous indifference, which he could so 
inimitably put on—the one to cloak the other—Charles 
condescended to shew him, “how little truth there was 
in the pretences set on foot to deceive gentlemen, and 
draw them from their duty.” 

“The king said he had known me long, and hoped I 
knew him so well, as to give no ear to such reports of 
him. I know, says he, it is said I aim at the subversion 
of the government and religion—that I intend to lay 
aside parliaments, and to raise money another way; but 
every man, nay those who insist the most thereon, 
know the thing in all its cireumstances to be false. 
There is not a subject that lives under me, whose safety 
and welfare I desire less than my own: and I should 
be as sorry to invade his liberties and property, as that 
another should invade mine. ‘Those members, continued 
the king, who boast this mighty friendship for the 
public, are of two sorts,—either those who would ac- 
tually and irretrievably subvert the government, and re- 
duce it to a commonwealth once more; or else those, 
who seem only to join with the former, and talk loud 
against the court, purely in hopes to have their mouths 
stopped with places or preferments.” 

The effect produced upon our author by this plausi- 
ble language, was not such as to give the reader any 
very high idea of his understanding or discernment; 
but we ought, in justice, to recollect from the mouth of 





and conscience suggested; and this inculeated modera- 


what an accomplished dissembler these flattering as- 
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surances proceeded—a prince, who had, in his time, 
made dupes of men of much greater sagacity, and much 
less prone to believe and trust him than a country 
gentleman, like Sir John Reresby, can be supposed to 
have been. Indeed, there never was, in this world, a 
man who could put on the air of honest, downright 
sincerity, better than Charles; and when his interest 
led him to court any man, whom he wished to make 
subservient to his views, he had such a command of 
himself, and could do it with such rare dexterity, that 
even those who had previous experience of his dupli- 
city, could hardly prevail upon themselves to refuse 
him their confidence. Whilst his professions, on the 
one hand, were such as we have seen, and facts, on 
the other, were contradicting them in the plainest and 
most positive manner, there were other men besides 
our author, in whom the candour and openness of his 
demeanour wrought a similar conviction. —Among 
these, Sir William Temple, whose honesty and dis- 
cernment are unquestioned, appears to have given him 
credit for the good intentions he so liberally expressed. 
At one time, the Prince of Orange, being then in Eng- 
land, after his marriage with the Duke’s daughter, 
Temple imagined he had brought Charles to a hearty 
resolution of uniting cordially with the states, to de- 
mand certain terms of the French king. For this pur- 
pose, he was ordered to make ready for a journey to 
Paris, where he was to require a positivé answer to 
the terms within two days. But the evening before 
he was to set out, meeting his Majesty in the park, 
Charles, *‘a little out of countenance,” told him he had 
been thinking of his jcurney and errand, and how un- 
welcome both he and his message would be in France 
—that having a mind to gain peace, he was unwilling 
to anger them more than there was occasion. 

“Besides, as the thing was not to be debated, any 
body else would serve the turn as well as I, whom he had 
other use of; and, therefore, he had been thinking to 
send some other person. I saw he doubted I would 
take it ill; but told him, and very truly, he would do me 
the greatest pleasure in the world; for | never had less 
mind to any journey in my life. The king, that was 
the gentlest prince in the world of his own nature, fell 
into good humour upon seeing I took it not ill, pretended 
to think whom he should send, and at last asked me 
what I thought of my Lord Duras? I said, very well; 
upon which he seemed to resolve it. Bud the thing had 
been agreed in the morning.” 

The plain truth of the matter was, Charles was re- 
solved not to fall out with France—however much he 
had seemed to give in to the wise counsels of Temple 
—and this was made clear by the event. The two 
days were prolonged into months,—the French evaded 
giving any positive denial. The king was softened, 


as Temple expresses it, by the softness of France,— 
and the categorical answer, to be given within two 
days, was drawn out into a series of messages and 
replies. Thus, whilst Charles was acting with the 
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deepest guile, did the goodness of his temper and the 
plausibility of his manners conceal the depth of his 
treachery from the otherwise quick discernment of 
Temple, whose error throughout, in every communica- 
tion with the king, lay in imagining that aught like 
honesty and fair dealing were to be found in his com- 
position. The power he possessed of imposing upon 
those whom he meant to delude into a belief of his 
sincerity, is well shewn in the following anecdotes. 
He had written a cajoling letter to Duke Hamilton and 
Lord Tweedale to come up to town, and prefer what- 
ever charges they had to make against the Duke of 
Lauderdale.—On their arrival, he gave them so good 
a hearing, that they thought they had fully convinced 
him; he only blamed them for not sooner complaining 
to himself of their grievances—and sent them down to 
Scotland, with full assurances that all should be left to 
the judgement of parliament. They posted down 
through a most tremendous fall of snow; but when they 
got home, instead of a session of parliament, came an 
order for its prorogation! The fact was, his seeming 
resolution to part with Lauderdale, and his kind usage 
of them, were designed to persuade the Commons to 
use himself better; but when he found it was to no 
purpose to look for money from the House, and had 
been obliged to sign a peace with the States, he dis- 
missed them as of no further use. ‘The imposition he 
practised upon Sir William Jones, the attorney-general, 
related by Roger North with infinite glee, is still more 
discreditable. Charles appeared to give himself up 
entirely to his advice, would hear him talk for a long 
time together; and it was observed in the House of 
Lords, ‘‘that he would sometimes lean on the hangings 
with him in conversation for a considerable while; so 
that not only others, but he himself, began to think 
that he had the king’s ear, and would be a very great 
man. But all this while, says North, he little con- 
sidered the king’s character, who, finding the man in- 
clined to melt in discoveries, afforded his ear thus much 
to him, in order to sound his depth, and find what he 
and his party aimed at. After his Majesty had drawn 
from him all that he was able, there was an end to such 
freedoms and faimiliarities; the king laid him aside, and 
shewed him no countenance at all. And for this piece 
of duplicity, he is applauded by the author of the 
Examen,—how wonderfully does party spirit improve 
a man’s notions of morality! His telling the London 
ministers, who presented him with a richly-adorned 
bible, that it should be “the rule of his actions’’—that 
he would bring virtue and sobriety into repute, and 
discountenance profane drinkers, “who were of the 
devil’s party, and not his,” was but a vulgar sort of 
imposition. Occasionally his dissimulation seems to 
have been without any object—the mere trick of an 
inveterate habit—as a practised stealer is unable to 
keep his hands out of his neighbour's pockets, though 
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he knows them to be perfectly empty. Sometimes it 
was nothing but politeness, arising from the only good 
property of his nature,—that peculiar delicacy and 
softness of temper, which made him reluctant to hurt 
the feelings of men, by a too open avowal of his real 
sentiments. This benevolence of language and man- 
ner so imposed upon 2 poor priest, who had been at- 
tempting his conversion, and whom Charles had 
treated with his wonted politeness, that he concluded 


his business done, and wrote immediately to the | 


Pére de la Chaise, at Paris, that they would quickly 
hear news of the King of England’s having gone 
openly to mass. 

What Sheffield means by saying that Charles, 
though full of dissimulation, was not false to his 
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nient for one who hoped to thrive at court—and that, 
in reality, he himself was an unbeliever too. 

However that be, we cannot but remark, when such 
were the half-avowed suspicions of an hereditary loy- 
alist, and thorough-going courtier, like Reresby, how 
just and reasonable must have been the apprehensions 
entertained by the popular party; and nothing more, 
we think, is wanting to account for and explain that 
connexion, which, at this time, is known to have sub- 
sisted between its leader and the French king, than 
the alarm which, on this head, for very different rea- 
sons, they alike entertained. To Louis, this army 
was an object of dread, as threatening to place a bar 
to his aggressions upon the States, for whose protec- 





tion it was professedly raised. To the independent 





word, after these examples, is not very intelligible. | leaders in parliament it was a subject of much more 
By whatever name we are to call it, however, he had reasonable and serious alarm, as designed rather to 
made such unsparing use of this artifice, that, in the | overawe the liberties of England, than to repress the 
latter end of his reign, he lost all credit, and could de- | encroachments of France. Their views thus happen- 


ceive none. Men,” says Lord Halifax, “compared 
notes, and got evidence—those who knew his face, 
fixed their eyes there, and thought it of more import- 
ance to see, than to hear what he said. His face was 
as little a blab as most men’s; yet, though it could 
not be called a prattling face, it would sometimes tell 
tales to a good observer.” It is thus his favourite 


minister lamely apologizes for his master:—‘“If he 
dissembled, let us remember, first, that he was a king, | 


and that dissimulation is a jewel of the crown; next, | 
that it is very hard for a man not to do sometimes too 
much of that, which he concludeth necessary for him | 
to practise.” 

That a plain, country gentleman, with all his natu- 
ral shrewdness, should have proved no match for 80} 
practised a deceiver, is not to be wondered at; but 
whether Sir John Reresby really felt the conviction 
he professed, seems to us extremely doubtful. | 

“The condescension of the king, in giving this satis- | 
faction to so mean a person, convinced me very much | 
of the truth of what he said; as did also his natural tem- 
per and constitution; for he was not an active, busy, or 
ambitious prince, but perfectly a friend to ease, and 
fond of pleasure; he seemed to be chiefly desirous of | 
peace and quiet for his own time.” 

Under this conviction, we find him, when the great 
question of supplies comes to be debated, and doubts 
of the king’s sincerity are freely and openly vented, | 
endeavouring to convince the House of the propriety | 
of reposing trust in the government; though, he con- | 








ing to coincide, each made use of the other’s agency 
to bring about its dissolution,—an object alike ardent- 
ly desired by both; and surely, when we bear in mind 
,Charles’s mercenary treaties with the court of France 
—the pension he was to receive—the army stipulated 
to be maintained to assist him in establishing absolute 
monarchy at home, we have no great reason to blame 
the opposite party for making use of French gold to 
defeat his machinations, and attempting to foil him 
with his own favourite weapons. ‘There are few rules 
so general among those by which men have to regu- 
late their conduct, whether in public or private affairs, 
as not to alimit of some exceptions; and if such in- 
trigues can in any case be considered justifiable, they 
must have been so in that of the popular leaders—for 
this was an extreme case. Against them bribery was 
employed by the court, to procure votes, to such a de- 
gree, as to gain for the parliament in which they sat, 
the appellation of the “pension parliament;’’ cf whose 
members it was not unaptly said by Charles,—“they 
cried the louder to be the better bought.’’ Of the 
state of this parliament, Andrew Marvel, a man him- 
self of incorruptible integrity, drew up a view, shew- 
ing how large a portion was under the influence of the 
crown. From this it appeared, that one-third of the 


| House held benefices from his Majesty; and, with 


great reason, the author asks—what soldier in pay— 
what officer in the navy—what householder under 
government, can forget that he is his Majesty’s ser- 





fessea, there was ground for suspicion, and that it! vant and domestic. Yet these gentlemen, says he, 
was very generally apprehended that his Majesty in-| being full, are less dangerous. ‘Those from whom the 
deed meant to raise an army, but never designed to go| worst evils were to be apprehended, were such as 
on with the war:—*‘to say the truth, some of the| were still in expectation of places and pensions—who 
king"s own party were not very sure of the contrary.” | had yet to earn their reward—and these constituted 
This is one of those inadvertencies of expression, | the majority of the House. ‘The small remainder bore 
which has led us to suspect that our author’s eredulity | yo greater proportion to the whole mass, than that of 
was wilful—that his blindness was feigned as conve-| 4 handful of salt, which preserved the gross body from 
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corruption. This representation is, in the main, doubt- 
less true. Now that the views and intentions of the 
popular chiefs were good and honourable, is testified 
by the French despatches themselves, from which we 
derive our knowledge of the intrigue—that bribery and 
corruption were employed against them to a most 
alarming extent, is proved by Marvel and others. The 
only question to be considered, therefore, is, whether, 
in this extreme case, they were justified in using the 
same arts in their defence, which their adversaries had 
recourse to in the attack. This is a question which it 
would require some nice casuistry accurately to de- 
termine; and however we might be disposed to decide, 
it must be confessed, the moral feelings are not likely 
to he improved by the consideration. 

But to return: for whatever secret purpose this army 
might be intended, the pretext of war was still kept 
up by the court; and, at the king’s levee, his Majesty 
told Sir John Reresby, and some other members then 
present, that ‘‘unless they speedily raised the money 
they had voted, it would come after the French king 
had done his work.’? War—nothing but war—dwelt 
ever upon the tongues his brother; 
though it was shrewdly suspected that peace lay at 
their hearts. Even Lord Danby himself, when it 
was insinuated against him that he had advised the 
king to conclude one, acknowledged, “it was not im- 
possible but such a design there might be; but that if 
so it were, it proceeded from nothing but the king’s 
own judgement, who was that way very much bent, if 
lawful it were so to say.” Finally, Sir John thought 
the thing had but an unlikely aspect, particularly after 
he had “seen the king, duke, and French ambassador, 
so very often merry and intimate together at the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s lodgings, laughing at those 
who believed it in earnest.” We shall not be sur- 
prised, after this, to find the House “full fraught with 
jealousies and fears”—members, in their speeches, 
hinting at the army, then levying, as rather “designed 
to erect absolute monarchy at home, than infest the 
enemy abroad”—complaints of evil counsellors—and 
a long debate, producing nothing but an address to 
the king, “that before they proceeded to grant any 
more money, his Majesty would be pleased to declare 
war.”’—One method which the minister took to allay 
the heats and overcome the repugnancy of the House, 
strikes us as somewhat strange, in whose days, affairs 
of this sort are managed in so much more dexterous 
and delicate a manner. He sent for several members 
of the House—Sir John among the rest—to the T'rea- 
sury chamber, and there delivered them a sort of lec- 
ture. “He told us, it became all good subjects to 
withstand such motions and proceedings, which tend- 
ed only to perplex the minds of men, and disturb the 
public tranquillity; in short, to raise jealousies against 
The end of the whole business, 


of him and 


the government.” 
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however, was this: whilst the Commons were address- 
ing the king to lay aside evil counsellors, and the 
king was replying, that their addresses were so extra- 
vagant, he was unwilling to give such answers as 
they deserved, the confederates were obliged to patch 
up the best peace they could with France. 

“We blamed the States for their ready compliance; 
the States blamed the Spaniard, who was full of his 
offers, while he had neither men, arms, nor money, in 
Flanders, to defend it; and they both fell upon the par- 
liament of England, who, when they should have given 
money, and made other preparations for the war, were 
wasting their time qualia at home with the govern- 
ment, and with each other.” 

The king threw the blame on the commons, plainly 
telling them, in his speech, that it was owing to their 
negligence; whilst the country in general blamed the 
king, who had so long deferred to engage in the 
alliance; which, if he had sooner done, the French 
would not have been “table to make so good a market, 
as they had done, by the peace.” From this charge 
the king defended himself by a strain of reasoning 
quite characteristic of the man; and discovering pret- 
ty plainly what his notions of foreign policy were. 
He could not have believed, he said, that France would 
have been able to weather out the war so well as she 
had done,—that in case that kingdom had been 
humbled, *‘England might well have been satisfied 
with having been an unconcerned looker on, whilst she 
engrossed all the commerce of Europe, and might, in 
the end, have reaped an equal share of advantage with 
even the labourers themselves, who had been at all 
the pains and expense.’’ Charles is acknowledged by 
Burnet, who was not likely to give him credit for 
aught he did not possess, to have known the interests 
of England, and understood foreign affairs well. We 
cannot therefore imagine he was duped by his own 
reasoning, or that he entertained any sincere conviction 
of the truth of the argument he used. Could England 
have, indeed, stood aloof from all foreign connexions, 
such, no doubt, would have been her true policy; and 
even inextricably interwoven as her interests have, at 
different times, unfortunately become with one or other 
of the European states, it is not every quarrel that may 
arise on the continent that should be deemed sufficient 
ground for draining her blood and treasure. But, at 
this particular period, when the balance of power, so 
necessary for her security, was on the point of being 
for ever lost, and Louis XIV. making rapid strides to 
universal dominion, such temporizing policy as that 
recommended by Charles, were merely playing into 
his hands, and affording if not open at least equally 
effectual co-operation. “I saw,” says Sir John 
Reresby, ‘‘a copy of the letter”—meaning one that had 
been sent over by Louis, on occasion of some victory 
obtained over the Prince of Orange—“beginning with 





this style or title,—T'res haut, tres excellent & tres 




















puissant Prince, tres cher, tres aimebon Frére, Cousin, 
§ Allié-—~and in truth,” he remarks, “our king’s 
neutrality deserved all this from France, and much 
more.” 

From this period we hear of no further political 
scruples on the part of Sir John, or of any disposition 
to relapse into a too popular way of thinking. Indeed, 
during the following sessions of parliament, in which 
the country leaders, partaking of the universal mania, 
prosecuted with such unaccountable vehemence the 
unhappy victims of a vile imposture, the duty of a 
member of parliament became one of much more than 
ordinary difficulty; whilst the ensuing debates on the 
exclusion bill, it must be confessed, were such, as not 
only to alarm the prejudices of a confirmed Tory, but 
even to startle the understanding of all, but men of the 
clearest views and strongest minds. “Nobody can 
conceive,” says Sir John, “that was not a witness 
hereof, what a ferment this raised among all ranks and | 
degrees;"’ and though a great deal of what was ad- | 
vanced “bore the face of improbability, yet such was 
the torrent of the times, that no doubt was to be made 
of all that was heard.”” Even those, whom we can- 
not for a moment purpose to have been deluded by the 
gross fabrications of the witnesses, are subject, on that 
very account, to yet stronger animadversion, from the 
tortuous and even wicked policy they appear to have | 
pursued. Among these, Lord Halifax, a man of the | 
most subtle and piercing intellect, not even excepting | 
his uncle, Shaftesbury, of any in that age of lively and 
pregnants wits, drew down upon himself the honest 
ire of Sir William Temple, by affirming that the “plot 
must be handled as if it were true, whether it were so 
or not, in those points that were so gen rally believed 
by city and country as well as the two houses” — 





“Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies.” 


Even this we think is acknowledging too much; at 
all events there is much less “folly” in believing 
‘‘nothing” than believing ‘‘all.’’ The fears very 
generally entertained through the nation of a disposi- 
tion in the court inimical to the established religion 
were, doubtless, sufficiently well grounded; and to 
these alone did the plot, which else would have died 
prematurely, owe its rapid and monstrous growth. 
But in any other cireumstance of the whole business 
there does not appear to have existed a grain of truth. 
Of a very different opinion, however, was the parlia-| 
ment of that day. First, says Sir John, the “com-| 
mons fell upon my lord treasurer, for keeping the plot 
so long in the dark—seeing that the king might have 
been made away with in the mean time”—next they 
proceeded to the examination of witnesses, who came 
in plentifully—then they granted an indemnity to all 
who would make any discovery, though ever so deeply 
and blackly engaged themselves, and not only indem- 
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nity but subsistence into the bargain,—and finally they 
came to the resolution, that upon the evidence before 
them, it was plain there was ‘‘a hellish and damnable 
design to assassinate and murder the king, and to subvert 
the religion and government as by law established.” 

“Some thought they god’s anointed meant to slay 

By guns invented since full many a day.” 

The most awful delirium, to be sure, was this, by 
which it has ever been the ill fate of any country to be 
agitated; and, if we except the mysterious affair of the 
Mercuries at Athens, unparalleled for atrocity and 
madness, by aught that the history of any other people 
can produce. Indeed, between the two impostures— 
for that the Athenian affair was a fabrication no less 
than our own can hardly be doubted—there are many 
points of striking resemblance, with this single differ- 
ence in their origin, that whilst the first was, most 
probably, an invention of some political leaders, the 
latter, beyond a doubt, sprung up among the dregs and 
refuse of society, and was only adopted by abler men, 
when it had grown and expanded amid the preposte- 
rous fears of the nation. At Athens, as in our own 
country, there had been continually floating about 


jamong the people certain jealous fears, more or less 


well founded, derived from the memory of a former 
tyranny, of a disposition somewhere latent in the state 
adverse to the democracy ‘**by law established.” 
When, therefore, after many previous rumours of 
plots and conspiracies, whether the act had been per- 
petrated by some young men, in a drunken frolic, or, 
more probably, by the contrivance of a few factious 
politicians, all the statues of the god Mercury, stand- 
ing in various places up and down the streets of Athens, 
were, in one night, defaced and mutilated, and from 


| the same intimate connexion between the religion and 
|law of the land, which subsists in our own constitu- 


tion, the popular suspicion was instantly alarmed, and 
the safety of the state, no less than of the hierarchy, 
apprehended to be in danger. In the history of the 
transactions which ensued, we may discern the proto- 
type of those monstrous proceedings, that followed the 
Witnesses were 
forthwith sought with diligence—heard with eager at- 


first announcement of a popish plot. 


tention—believed without examination; and on the 
testimony of some men of abandoned character many 
of the best and most reputable citizens were thrown 


| into prison; it being deemed more adviseable that men, 


though innocent and upright, should suffer, than that 
the truth of the plot, to be extorted from them, if ne- 


| cessary, even by torture, should fail to be ascertained.* 


At length, when the commissioners, who had been ap- 
pointed to investigate this mysterious affair, reported 
to the assembled people that there was a ‘hellish and 
damnable design” abroad, to subvert the religion and 


* Thucyd. vi. 53. 
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government of the state, such was the terror this com- 
munication excited, that the imperial demus itself for- 
sook its own agora and fled. The longer it raged, 
more furious grew the delirium—the people waxed 
every day more savage in their terror—numbers were 
taken up—the prisons were crowded—and yet more 
still continued to be sought. At lengh a certain one 
among the persons apprehended, who appeared par- 
ticularly obnoxious to suspicion, was prevailed upon 
by some of his fellow prisoners to accuse, whether 
false or true, somebody or other, in order to secure 
himself and friends from the jealous rage of the people, 
by giving it a vent, and directing it upon the heads of 
others. ‘The people received the information with in- 
sane and brutal joy—the informer was set at liberty 
with all, whom he had not denounced—the accus- 
ed were put instantly upon their trial, condemned, 
and executed. The blood of the best and noblest in 
Athens flowed freely; and the city having thus, as it 
were, breathed a vein, the fever abated—the passions 
of the people cooled—the judgement resumed its seat 
and office—and men began to wonder at the delirium 
into which they had been betrayed. 

As in its origin, so in the conclusion, the oligarchal 
conspiracy at Athens, for such was it considered to 
have been, differed widely from the popish plot in 
England. The Shaftesbury of his age and country, 
who had hitherto steered successfully amid the con- 
flicting factions of the state, instead of being the “arch- 
demon”? who bestrode the tempest, was himself wreck- 
ed in the storm,—and, by a long train of remote con- 
sequences, involved in his fall that of the imperial 
democracy itself. Our own constitution, framed of 
more durable materials than the Athenian, weathered 
the storm of protestant fury; and the popish plot, de- 
structive only to its victims, and a few ef its managers, 
has left behind, among many other similar warnings, 
an awful but salutary memorial of the danger of spread- 
ing religious delusion among a devotional and deeply 
feeling people—affording us additional reason to thank 
God for the increasing light of the present age, which 
makes it less easy for designing men to practise upon 
the superstition of the vulgar. One other distinction, 
honourable to the nation, however grievously sinning, 
exists between cur own plot and the one with which 
we have compared it; and this was owing neither to 
the temper of parliament nor the conduct of govern- 
ment, but solely to the spirit of the people. It has 
lately been remarked by a writer, whose works will 
distinguish the present age of our country more memo- 
rably than any thing else that has been done, said or 
written in it, by any man or any set of men, that the 
English people, though clamorous in the pursuit of 
vengeance, yet, like the sleuth hound, desist from the 
chace, as soon as blood is sprinkled on their path.* 


* Peveril of the Peak. 
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And so it happened on the present occasion: the appe- 
tite for vengeance was quickly sated; and after the exe- 
ention of the aged and venerable Lord Stafford, the 
Roman catholic plot lingered and died away. ‘It 
was the deepest solemnity,”’ says Sir John Reresby, 
speaking of that nobleman’s trial, “I have ever seen— 
and great were the expectations of the issue.” He had 
been selected for impeachment, as being supposed less 
able to defend himself than any of the other lords in 
the Tower; but “the deceived the managers so far, as 
to plead his cause to a miracle.” 

“The three chief evidences against him were Dr. 
Oates, Dugdale, and Tuberville: the first swore, that 
his lordship had brought him a commission signed by 
the pope, to be paymaster of the army to be raised 
against the king; the second, that he had offered him 
five hundred pounds to kill the king; and the third, that 
he had offered him a reward for the dreadful deed, but 
at a different time. And so positive seemingly were 
they in this and other dangerous evidence, that 1, who 
sat and heard most of the trial, had not known what to 
think, had the witnesses been but men of any the least 
credit. But such were the incoherences, and indeed 
latter end, that considering them, and the very evil 
contradictions, which seemed to me to arise towards the 
name of the people that swore against this lord, I was 
fully satisfied that all was untruth they laid to his 
charge: but the poor gentleman was condemned by a 
majority of twenty-two. He heard his accusers, and 
defended himself with great steadiness and resolution, 
and received his sentence with great courage and com- 
posure; nor did he stoop beneath the weight of his doom, 
till he submitted his head to the block, with his last 
breath protesting his innocence, and the cruel wrong he 
suffered.” 

“The king,” adds Sir John, **who heard all the trial, 
was extremely concerned at the rigour and abruptness 
of his fate.” He disbelieved too, it is supposed, the 
whole of the plot—why, then, did he allow the glorious 
prerogative of mercy to be idle in his hands? It is 
said he dared not exercise it—he dared do, however, 
or, at least, attempt things much more dangerous and 
equivocal. The patient and manly demeanour of this 
unfortunate nobleman on the scaffold seems to have 
excited the pity, and awakened the late repentance of 
the people. His protestations of innocence were 
answered by broken exclamations from the assembled 
multitude—“God bless you, my lord; we believe you.” 
Of this, the most illustrious victim to the fanatical de- 
lusions of the time, we were lately unexpectedly re- 
minded, by reading in the public papers of a new 
claimant to the dormant title of Stafford; and it was 
with some surprise and considerable regret we found 
that the attainder so iniquitously passed against its last 
possessor, had never, during so many ages of better 
feeling and juster sentiments, been reversed. When, 
however, we reflect how long the illiberal prejudices 
against the catholic sect, derived, in great measure, 
from the very imposture of which we have been speak- 
ing, were allowed to influence the counsels of the na- 

















tion, perhaps we should be justified in attributing this 
omission to some other cause than simple neglect. For, 
to use the words of the author above alluded to, when, 
divested of his masquerade habiliments, he is officiating 
in the humbler duty of a commentator—‘‘after this last 
victim, the popish plot, like a serpent, which had 
wasted its poison, though its wreaths entangled many, 
and its terrors held their sway over more, did little 
effectual mischief. Even when loug lifeless and ex- 
tinguished, this chimera, far in the succeeding reigns, 
continued, like the dragon slain by the Red-cross 
knight, to be the object of popular fear, and the theme 
of credulous terrorists:”’ 
“Some feared, and fled; some feared, and well it fained. 

One, that would wiser seem than all the rest, 
Warned him not toueh; for yet, perhaps, remained 

Some lingering life within his hollow breast; 
Or, in his womb, might lurk some hidden nest 

Of many dragonettes, his fruitful seed; 
Another said, that in his eyes did rest 

Yet sparkling fire, and bade thereof take heed; 
Another said he saw him move his eyes indeed.” 

Whilst the terrors of the plot were thus agitating 
the kingdom from one extremity to the other, the houses 
of parliament were the theatres, in which opinions 
were conflicting with extraordinary violence, on a 
question of greater moment than has, perhaps, ever 
therein been discussed. We allude to the ever me- 
morable debates on the bill of exclusion, the argument 
for and against which, though our author has drawn 
them up in something like battle array, he has neither 
fully nor faithfully stated. We shall not, however, 
travel over ground that has been so repeatedly trod 
before; but content ourselves with observing, that the 
palpable and gross absurdity of the disposition, on 
which every plan of limitations necessarily proceeded, 
sufficiently evinces the duplicity of the sovereign, with 
whom these plans originated. To imagine, for a mo- 
ment, that James,—a man by no means easy to be 
governed,—but one, whom his brother himself had re- 
peatedly pronounced ‘as obstinate as a mule’’—and 
who was indubitably the most wrong-headed gentleman 
that ever wore a crown, should voluntarily, or without 
the most violent struggles, be compelled to submit 
either to legal restrictions, or to the authority of a 
regent, whether administered in the person of his ne- 
phew or his daughter, was that species of wilful blind- 
ness that argued the deepest insincerity in the person, 
who could profess such a monstrous belief. Had the 
country leaders suddenly thrown up the exclusion bill 
—turned short round upon his majesty, and accepted 
his limitations, it is hardly possible to conceive the 
embarrassment, into which he would have been thrown. 
To have extricated himself from this dilemma, he must 
have taken a quicker *‘turn upon the toe,”’ than any, 
to which, during a reign of crooked politics, his own 
or the dangerous machinations of his ministers had 
ever yet reduced him. The uniform adherence of the 
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exclusionists to their original plan, founded upon 
the presumption that Charles would finally accede 
to it, though it proved fatal in the end, was au- 
thorized by every thing that, till that time, had been 
observed of his political conduct. It appears from 
the present Memoirs, how very distrustful the courtiers 
were of their master’s firmness and constancy—how 
dreadfully alarmed, lest the offers of parliament so very 
fair, and the temptation of money so miserably wanting, 
should prevail upon his majesty to give up his brother, 
and part with ‘‘a snip of the prerogative’’ into the 
bargain. But there was a peculiarity in the present 
ease, Which distinguished it from all those, in which 
the king had been known to retract or change his reso- 
lution. The interest, or welfare, of any mortal on 
earth, when his own did not happen in some way or 
other to be involved in it, was never, fora moment, put 
by him in competition with his own ease and pleasure. 
Danby might rot in the Tower for signing |etters, 
which himself had dictated—the innocent catholic 
archbishop Plunket, at a time when no personal fears 
could be alleged in excuse of his not exerting his pre- 
rogative, might perish on the scaffold, without his 
thinking it so much as worth his while to release the 
one, or save the other. No—his spirit of resistance 
was husbanded with the utmost frugality, and sys- 
tematically confined to the defence of his own preroga- 
tive and power. This Lord Halifax appears to have 
well understood, when he calmed the fears of Sir John 
Reresby, by an assurance that there was not the least 
danger of his majesty’s complying with the liberal 
offers of parliament; observing—*‘it was like offering 
a man money to cut off his nose.’? This peculiarity 
in Charles’s character is repeatedly avowed and even 
extolled by his staunch defender, North:—The king’s 
way was to let things have their full swing, without 
his interposing to protect any persons, who might 
happen to be endangered by the violence: but all the 
while that he yielded thus to the current, “he kept the 
reins of his authority tight in his hand, and would not 
quit an iota of his prerogative.’’ 

This saving regard to himself and utter indifference 
as to every body else made his ministers, at length, 
afraid to serve him, when the aspect of the times hap- 
pened to be cloudy and troubled. Early in the year 
1680, when parties were at the highest, the Duke of 
Newcastle being offered employment, declined ac- 
cepting it: his majesty, he said, had not given him any 
in better times; he therefore, begged to be excused 
now that they were so dangerous. Lord Halifax, the 
ablest of Charles’s ministers, who served him most 
effectually and at the most critical period of his reign, 
often complained feelingly to Sir John Reresby of the 
slipperiness and precarious condition of the path he 
was obliged to tread; so that occasionally he would 





even talk of retiring fromcourt. Particularly the vote 
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of the House of Commons, “that he was a promoter 
of popery, and a betrayer of the people’”—too heavy, 
as he said, for the shoulders of an individual, however 
innocent, to bear unsupported, seems almost to have 
alarmed him into retirement. The example of so 
many ministers driven by similar votes from the helm 
of affairs into prison, or banishment, must have been 
to him a fearful warning, however signal were the 
services on which he rested his claim and protection. 
Nor, after the experience of so many ministerial down- 
falls,—and happy was the man, who on going out of 
office, was allowed to hide his head in the country— 
after the signal ruin of so many who had served the 
monarch in high official situations, by each of whom, 
in succession, he had resolutely sworn to stick, was 
any reliance to be placed on his assurances of support, 
however deeply and solemnly pledged. “For,” says 
North, “when by saying aye to the projects of the 
ministry they thought they had him fast by his per- 
sonal assent, as soon as he found himself among the 
thorns and briars, he made no seruple to set himself 
right, whatever became of them.”’ Sir William Tem- 
ple acknowledges “he was very easy to change hands, 
when those he employed seemed to have engaged him 
in difficulties;” at the same time that his softness of 
temper made him “apt to fall into the persuasions of 
whoever had his kindness and confidence for the time,” 
how different soever from the opinions he had pre- 
viously held. Nor was it merely the effects of terror 
upon his mind, or his abhorrence of all trouble and 
disquietude, which his ministers had to apprehend, 
though in that case they were sure to be “let down 
the wind to prey at fortune;” almost as much was to 
be dreaded from the indolence and facility,—the fickle- 
ness and incertitude of his temper. While he seemed 
perfectly, said Lord Halifax, to approve of the council 
you gave him, he would hearken to others from a 
back door—you were never sure of him. Being once 
asked, how he stood with the king, he answered he 
had not the making of the king—God had made him 
of a particular composition—he knew what the king 
said to himself—he did not know what he said to 
others. Sir William Temple says of him, that he had 
great quickness of conception, with a great variety of 
knowledge,—more observation and truer judgement of 
men and things, than one would have imagined from 
so careless and easy a manner as was natural to him 
in all he said and did:—and even Burnet allows him 
to have had a very good understanding, and a great 
compass of information. Yet he was as incapable of 
thinking justly as he was of acting honestly; and there 
was no man, according to Sheffield, who was easier 
to be imposed upon than he. So that though his ser- 
vice was hazardous it was extremely easy to his min- 
isters. When aflairs went wrong, their artifice was 


to attribute the miscarriage to some unforeseen acci- 
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dent, which, for the future, they would take care to 
provide for; and excuses of this sort he would accept 
without examination—or hearing any thing to the con- 
trary. He held that all apologies were lies, and, as 
one told him to his face, he always chose to believe 
the first lie. Lord Danby, who got higher in his con- 
fidence than almost any other minister that ever served 
him, reached this elevation rather by the dexterity 
with which he exeused his failures than any signal 
success he had in his undertakings. Besides, as 
North says, not being of a disposition “to break his 
head with study,” he was resigned to the will of his 
ministers, yielding to every thing they proposed: and 
sometimes they would purposely apply to him, when 
they knew his head was full of something else; upon 
which he would bid them do what they wanted, and 
not trouble him longer. And yet such were the in- 
congruities of his temper, that though he hated busi- 
ness, and could not be easily brought to mind any, 
still, when he was once got down to it, he would stay 
as long as his ministers had work for him. “Of a 
wonderful mixture,’’ says Sheffield, “loosing all his 
time, and, till of late, setting his whole heart on the 
fair sex,’’ yet “in the midst of all his remissness, so 
industrious and indefatigable, on some particular oc- 
casions, that no man could either toil longer, or be 
able to manage it better.’? “They are clever fel- 
lows,”’ says some one in Peveril, “who keep old 
Rowley from business’’—perhaps so—but cleverer still 
were those who kepthim to it. But besides Charles’s 
indolence and caprice, there was another peculiarity 
of temper yet more irreconcileable with the character 
and office of a ruler: he could no more withstand a jest, 
a lively saying, or a piece of mimicry, than in ordi- 
nary cases he was proof against a thundering vote of 
the House of Commons. The fall even of Lord 
Clarendon is said to have been accelerated full as 
much by the wit and humour with which Buckingham 
strove to make his councils appear ridiculous, as by 
the grave representations and perpetual railing of the 
whole bed-chamber put together. And Charles had 
such delight in seeing Buckingham, or some other gay 
courtier, by the help of a black patch across the nose, 
and a white staff, enact Harry Bennet, that, from this 
ludicrous association, Arlington, though a good man 
of business, could never find credit for the abilities he 
really possessed. 

Such was the man, who had, in the latter part of 
his reign, to bear up against a more stern and resolute 
majority of the House of Commons, than ever sove- 
reign, perhaps—if we except his father, had to contend 
with. Deep, indeed, must have been his sense of the 
peril likely to result to himself, from complying with 
the house, and abandoning his brother; and this we 
find, from Sir John Reresby, was what every body 





about court was strenuously inculcating. He was 
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told, that if ‘he quitted his brother, it would be but 
an immediate step to ruin all his friends, and to be- 
come himself exposed to the will and wishes of those, 
whom he had no reason to think were over and above 
affected to him.” “The king,’’ adds Sir John, “dread- 
ed the consequences and resolved accordingly.”” An 
observation of Lord Danby’s, when Sir John was one 
day conversing with him in the Tower, during his im- 
prisonment, strikingly shews how completely that 
nobleman believed self to predominate with Charles 
over all other considerations. He said, with emphasis, 
“that though the Duke of York had but little influence 
with him, as to what purely regarded himself, the 
minister would find him an overmateh with his majesty, 
as to any other person or concern:”’ that is to say, the 
strougest external influence was nothing compared 
with the mastery which his own close and selfish 
temper exercised over his actions, and this is confirm- 
ed by the whole tenor of his life—his conduct in all 
affairs of greater or less importance—and by the very 
colloquial expressions he was in the habit of using. 
His customary phrase, when giving individuals an as- 
surance of protection, denotes much more strongly his 
sense of what was due to his own interest, than to 
their’s, who solicited his favour. “Do not trouble 
yourself,’’ said he to Sir John when the latter was 
expressing his fears lest the house should fall upon 
him, for having penned the Yorkshire petition of abhor- 
rence, ‘‘I will stick by you and my old friends; for if 
I do not, I shall have nobody to stick by me.” And 
on another occasion, when Sir John was in reasonable 
alarm, lest the lords who were scrutinizing the list of 
military offices, should vote his place useless, “there 
being neither company nor gunner at Burlington, where 
I was governor, te make it appear a garrison,’’—*‘let 
them do what they will,”’ said the king, “I will never 
part with any officer at the request of either house; my 
father lost his head for such compliance; but as for 
me, I intend to die another way.’’* Yet so notorious 
had he become for the cold-blooded indifference with 
which he had been wont to extricate himself from dif- 
ficulties, by the sacrifice even of ministers the most 
favoured, and measures the most solemnly resolved 
upon, that the exclusionists were justified by all their 
past experience in acting upon the conviction that the 
king, rather than suffer any annoyance, would, when 
he came to be pressed, desert his brother, as he had 
done every body else, who had trusted him; and they 
had many signal instances in support of this convic- 
tion, After having embarked with all his heart and 
soul in the intrigues of the cabal; and (by way of fcel- 


* This dutiful and respectful mode of mentioning his father 
was not uncommon with him. When parliament was inquiring 
into the conduct of the judges, Charles observing in the House 
of Lords, one of them sit pensive oo the wool-sack, went and 
sat down close to him, and “be of good comfort,” said he, “I 
will never forsake my friends as my father did.” 
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ing the pulse of the nation) issued his memorable 
declaration of indulgence, such was the precipitation 
with which he veered about, when the storm began to 
whistle round his head, that even Shaftesbury himself, 
so adroit in shifting with every turn and change of 
the tide, had hardly time to tack about and get the 
start of his majesty. And it was not so long before, 
that, having granted Lord Danby a full pardon, and 
swore that he would give it him, if occasion required, 
“again and again ten times over,’’—he had suffered 
him to be committed to the Tower; where he lay for 
years after the storm, which had beat so furiously 
upon him, had subsided into a dead calm, and his 
majesty had no longer any thing to fear from the re- 
sentment of the commons. This desertion of Lord 
Danby reflects yet more dishonour upon Charles, as 
that minister, though false to most other people, had 
been true to him. “For had the treasurer,”’ says 
Sir John, “considered nobody but himself, he might 
certainly have fared better;’’ but he resolved rather to 
suffer, than to do any thing that might draw discredit 
upon the king. ‘*A most unhappy thing,” he adds, 
“it is to serve a fickle prince, which, it must be owned, 
was part of our master’s character.” The word fickle, 
here made use of, is, we suppose, a courtier’s euphuism 
for selfish and ungrateful. These glaring facts afford 
a striking commentary upon those high sounding 
verses of his /aurelled poet, (for /aurcate we cannot 
bring ourselves to call the mighty bard.) 

“No groundless clamours shall my friend remove, 

Nor crowds have power to punish ere they prove; 

For gods and god-like kings their care express, 

Suill to defend their servants in distress.” 

In short, to use the language of his vindicator, 
North, there was no dependence to be placed upon the 
king, such dexterity did he always manifest in saving 
himself at any time,—by any turn, or by the sacrifice 
of any person whatever. Thus, when his own ease 
and quiet appeared to demand that his brother should 
be sent away, he could, with the most frigid indiffer- 
ence, tell him, he saw fit he should “absent himself 
some time beyond the seas.” Again, when fears had 
been instilled into him, that, by removing his brother, 
he would only leave himself exposed to the aggres- 
sions of parliament, he could recall, and with the ut- 
most show of affection embrace him; swearing, as our 
author heard, that “nobody should ever part them for 
the future.” But interest—his own sole and proper 
interest—was alike the moving spring of his conduct 
in both cases. Here the exclusionists did not dis- 
criminate motives with sufficient nicety—he had yield- 
ed, they said, ninety-nine times before he would yield 
the hundredth—and, in blood and confiscation, they 
paid the penalty of their error. 

The period that elapsed between the dissolution of 








Charles’s last parliament and his own death, furnishes 
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more deep and useful reflection than whole centuries 
of happier and more flourishing times. It is that por- 
tion of our history on which we least like to dwell— 
from which our eyes are most frequently turned away 
in abhorrence, and where the feelings, implanted and 
cherished by our free constitution, its own best and 
firmest supporters, are most irritated and offended. 
But those who would deduce from the annals of our 
country the most salutary warning they are calculated 
to afford, must force themselves to look steadfastly 
upon these events, however painful and loathsome to 
contemplate; and in the temporary grave of English 
liberties to read the fearful secrets of that euthanasia, 
which the great historian and philosopher has predict- 
ed, as the final close of our mixed constitution. Were 
it only that they tended to interrupt the confiding 
security with which, from a presumptuousness com- 
mon to all free nations, we are apt to repose upon the 
durability of our institutions, such studies, however 
uninviting, were of far more use to us than the perusal 
of the brightest triumphs and most splendid era of our 
The condition of every government, both 
reason and experience alike teach us, is, at the best, 
but precarious, Even our own, however artfully con- 
stituted, is subject to the common Jaw of all human 
institutions; and, like our bodies, containing within it 
the seeds of death, can only hope for a longer exist- 
ence, from our superior knowledge—derived from a 
longer experience—of the diseases to which govern- 
ments are subject, and our superior skill in the appli- 
eation of the proper remedies. Every state, in its 
turn, appears to have believed, that in its institutions 
there was a kind of immortal essence, which, both in 
defiance of time and chance, would suffice to preserve 
them from decay; and to this overweening confidence 
in their fancied imperishable nature their ruin may, 
generally, in great measure, be attributed. The free 
republics of Greece, superior to all the world in arts 
and arms, vainly imagined that no circumstances were 
ever likely to arise within, or power without, of a na- 
ture strong enough to destroy theirindependence. Yet 
while, in this security, in ruinous wars with each 
other they wasted the energies they should have re- 
served for its defence, on their very borders was grow- 
ing up a comparatively barbarous state, which in one 
short day dissolved the charm for ever. While the 
Roman contemplated with pride the spoils of a con- 
quered world piled up in his capitol, and believed his 
power as everlasting as the rock on which he stood, 
he saw not—what we see—the barbarians louring, in 
dim perspective, behind. Far less did either Greek 
or Roman perceive the changes which time and cor- 
ruption had wrought upon the constitution of their 
own states, or mark the progress of that internal decay, 
which was preparing them for servitude, and in the 


freedom. 
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case of the latter, at least, had destroyed his freedom 
long before the downfall of his power. 

As a nation, we have our full share of this vain and 
uncalculating self-confidence; but whether the storm 
be brewing in the east, or the west, we may be certain 
that—should it be destined ever to break upon us—we 
shall best prepare, ourselves to weather its violence, 
by preserving unimpaired the freedom of our political 
institntions—* Whilst the Coliseam stands Rome shall 
stand”—a vain prediction, built upon the irrational 
grounds of a superstitious faith. Our own watery 
fence is a better protection than stone walls; but a bet- 
ter still is to be found in the free population it encir- 
eles; and be it our boast—a fairer than the Romans— 
that whilst round us rolls the ocean, and within us 
lives the spirit of our fathers, our country shall not 
cease to be—what it has ever been—the fortress and 
strong hold of retiring freedom. But as no state can 
hope for duration, whose rulers keep not a watchful 
eye on all around, not only observing the powers which 
actually exist, but as far as it is given to man to pry 
into futurity—discerning such as are likely to arise; 
so no people can expect to retain their freedom long, 
who are not apprehensively alive to the dangers which 
surround it, and who do not scrutinize with jealous 
attention the tendency of every—even the most imma- 
terial act of their government. ‘To the care and saga- 
city of their rulers they must, in great measure, trust 
for security against the dangers from without; on 
themselves alone can they depend for protection against 
those from within. The statesman who should trust, 
with unlimited faith, to the good-will of any foreign 
power on earth, would not commit a more fatal error 
than the people who should repose implicit confidence 
in the honour, however high, or the integrity, how- 
ever great, of any government whatever. That to 
watch and be watched is the sole condition on which 
the component members of a constitution, framed like 
ours can possibly adhere together, isa principle which 
we deduce, at every step, in reading the history of the 
reign of Charles; and no less clearly do we see, that 
of the respective duties incumbent upon subjects and 
their rulers, that of the former is much more arduous 
in its nature, and more incessant in the attention it re- 
quires. Nor is it a duty which has grown either 
more easy or less necessary in the course of ages, 
but, on the contrary, has become only the more diffi- 
eult and imperious by the substitution of a new ene- 
my, much more subtle in its operations, and conse- 
quently demanding much greater attention than the 
former. Prerogative, though a strong and dangerous 
foe, could never effectually conceal his aggressions, 
which might, therefore, always be withstood and 
checked before they had proceeded to any fatal extre- 
mity. But influence working underground, and im- 
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perceptible in its motions, sounds no note of alarm, |arch so complete a triumph over the exclusionists. 
and offers no point of attack. Like some subtle poi- ‘The wonder is enhanced, when we consider that the 
son, stealing through all the veins of the body politic, | fathers of that generation had contended in arms with 
it unnerves every arm, and corrupts every heart. | his father,—and that they themselves, shortly after- 
Creating an opposition among our passions, and mek- | wards, rose up against his successor, in defence of 
ing interest rebel against honour, it arms us against | those very privileges, which they now were not only 
ourselves, and deprives us not merely of the power, | willing, but apparently delighted to resign. And in- 
but even the will to act with freedom and resolution. | deed, the causes of this phenomenon, though, as was 
Added to this, the science of politics having become /seen by their effects, powerful in operation, are not 
much more complex than heretofore, and speaking a/| very ostensible or marked in their character. Per- 
new languaye of its own, itis both much more diffi- | haps it was that very recollection of the war the coun- 





cult, on the one hand, to perceive the bearing and ten- 
dency of any particular measure; and, on the other, 
much easier to wrap up a pernicious meaning in an 
envelope of ill-defined or unintelligible phrases. Then 
the various parts of the government being more nicely 
adjusted than formerly, the whole works more smooth- 
ly and silently, and, therefore, less frequently draws 


| try had waged, and of the military despotism in which 
|it had terminated, that, having left a most disagreeable 
impression on their minds, made them feelingly alive 
to the danger of a like result to the present contest. 
The excesses of the republican party too had tended to 
| lessen their respect for the cause of liberty in general; 
and giving the royalists a preponderance throughout 


our attention; and seldom stopping or going flagrantly | the nation, furnished them also with the opportunity 
wrong, never startles us into examining the state of | of raising a ery against their opponents, as aiming at 
the internal machinery. But it is not therefore cer-|a similar subversion of monarchy and episcopacy. 
tain, that it may not one day stop, and the derange- |The church and king in danger,—this—a watchword 
ment be found irremediable;—the most fatal and abso- | of alarm in all periods of our history—was never more 





lute decay is generally that, which, in the beginning, 
was the least perceptible. In the fortunate absence of 
such provoeatives as are wanting to preserve in us the 
requisite attention to the motions of our vessel, it is 
well to get imbued with the spirit of more suspicious 
times; and to learn by the dire experience of others, 
rather than our own, the necessity of an alert and even 
watchful jealousy. ‘This lesson, so needful in every 
free state, is inculeated more forcibly by the whole 
tenor of government proceedings in the reign of which 
we have been treating, than by that of any other pe- 
riod we could possibly select for the purpose. Be- 
sides, the elements of the constitution being not then 
reduced to that perfect subordination one to another to 
which they have since attained, those different princi- 
ples, that are to be found in every mixed constitution, 
and which, though more covertly, are not less surely 
working now than then, are there seen in open con- 
flict, and give us the means of more duly appreciating 
their influence upon the whole machine of government. 
Finally, the catastrophe, though of a nature to inspire 
us with the profoundest melancholy, yet affords a 
memorable example of the madness, as well as dan- 
ger, of trusting to the personal qualities of the monarch 
for the just administration of the laws; and consigning 
into his hands those reins on his authority, which the 
wisdom of our forefathers had lodged with the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

In reading the history of this singular issue of the 
disputes between Charles and his parliament, it seems, 
at first sight, as though we were unable, on reasonable 
and sufficient grounds, to account for the mighty re- 
vulsion of feeling in the people, which gave the mon- 


| successfully raised than now, by the opposers of the 
/exclusion bill: and we must be well aware, how mighty 
lim operation, in this country, is any cry that has once 
| fairly got possession of the mouths and ears of the 
|vulgar. Besides, the character of Charles was not 
seen in the same light by them that it is by us. That 
steady support of his brother,—which, if not virtue, at 
least, as Mr. Fox observes, bears strong resemblance 
to it,—though really to be ascribed to the influence of 
very different feelings, would doubtless appear to them 
to result from a noble affection, and strict regard to 
justice. They thought him hardly ased—his appeal 
softened their hearts—they compassionated him as a 
“very honest gentleman,” ill-treated by a set of de- 
signing men—and as a king, they believed and trusted 
him. 

On whatever principles we are to account for this 
revolution in the feelings of men, it certainly mani- 
fested itself in the most striking and portentous man- 
ner. No sooner had he dissolved the parliament, 
which met at Oxford, and issued a declaration, 
“fraught,” as Sir John Reresby expresses it, “with 
the fairest promises to his people, and assuring them 
of his firm intentions to govern inviolably according 
to law, and the like,” than he received “the thanks of 
the city of London, and of several counties and corpo- 
rations throughout England.”—Address followed ad- 
dress—each vying with the other in abuse of all those 
principles, which had both before and have since been 
entertained, with religious devotion. ‘The petitions 
for a parliament,” said Lord Halifax, who never hesi- 
tated between his friend and a joke, “spit in the king’s 





face, but these spit in his mouth.”” Among these, the 





-~talismanic words quo warranto, was obliged, as our 
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addresses from the two universities were particularly 
distinguished by the virulence with which they con- 
demned every principle on which a free government | 
must necessarily depend for its existence; and, in that 
of Oxford especially, the day of Lord Russel’s execu- 
tion was, in a manner, celebrated by committing to the 
flames, in the absence of the authors, certain pamphlets 
which presumed to advocate more liberal sentiments. 
But it was not long before both the corporations and 
universities met with their reward.—The punishment 
of the latter, indeed, was deferred till the succeeding 
reign; but the former were almost instantly called upon 
to make good their assurances, and prove, by the vo- 
luntary surrender of their charters, that they did, in- 
deed, believe his Majesty to be the “breath of their 
nostrils,”’ and him of whom they held rights, property, 
and all. They had made an idol of their monarch; 
and he, instead of justifying their devotion, like most 
other idols, exacted, from his worshippers, offerings, 
which they were loth to pay, and yet durst not refuse. 
“A happiness, indeed, it was,” exclaims Sir John 
Reresby, in a tone, which, if not meant to be ironical, 
might easily be mistaken for such—‘ta happiness, in- 
deed, it was for his people to live under so good and 
And now we begin to have a 


so gracious a prince! 


prospect of haleyon days again.’”’-—What sort of days 
these were, we shall presently see. 
The city of London, as in all time, both before and 


since, leading the way in every opposition to the court, 
and the first to remonstrate against every abuse of 
power, was the most obnoxious of all the corporations, 
and, therefore, the first marked out for vengeance. 
When, by the aid of his law officers, with Lord Chief 
Justice North at their head, his Majesty had succeeded 
in storming this strongest hold of the independent 
party, and despoiled it of its charter, almost every 
other corporation in the kingdom, at the sound of the 
author says, “to truckle” to the crown, and make vo- 
luntary surrender. One instance, among many, deserves 
our particular attention, both from the share which Sir 
John seems to have had in the aggression, and as it 
shews on what grounds, and from what motives, his 
Majesty was induced to make it. The city of York, 
of which Sir John Reresby, through the interest of 
Lord Halifax, had obtained the government, had, it 
seems, (but he shall tell his own story) 

“been more noted than most places in England, for 
the height and virulence of faction; but, after I had been 
there some time, finding some of the leaders willing to 
abate of their warmth, I engaged myself in some private 
discourse with Mr. Alderman Ramsden, one of the most 
extraordinary of the whole fraternity, and so well ex- 
plained to him the danger they were in, if they did not 
shew some speedy signs of remorse and repentance for 
their former behaviour, that he confessed himself sensi- 
ble oferrors committed upon several occasions, (viz.) 





in that they had so often persisted in their choice of 
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such members as they knew to be quite ungrateful to 
the Kings in that they had so unhandsomely received 
the Duke of York, when he passed through their city, 
in his way to Holland; and in that they had petitioned 
for a parliament, but never addressed or abhorred; but 
that, after all, he was afraid their offences were too 
enormous to be pardoned, upon a consideration less than 
the surrender of their charter, which they did not know 
how to think of. I then asked him what he thought 
the city might be persuaded to do, by way of some 
atonement? ‘To which he answered, they might be 
brought to do three things, if they might be accepted. 
First, to lay aside Alderman Thomson, a parish antimo- 
narchial fellow, to whom it fell of course to be lord mayor 
the next year; secondly, to choose a new high steward, 
and to offer the honour to his Royal Highness, in lieu of 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom they would put out, or 
in case his Highness should refuse it, to his Lordship of 
Halifax; and thirdly, to elect better members for that 
city, when occasion should offer. These three things, 
he said, were feasible, might they be thought sufficient.” 

We think it was not without good reason that Sir 
John denominated Mr. Ramsden an extraordinary man: 
for a provincial alderman, he appears to have under- 
stood sufficiently well the way of courts, and the tem- 
per of princes. Lord Halifax, however, was too 
prudent to venture the king’s letter to the corporation, 
upon the strength of these proposals; particularly, as 
the impending decision against the city of London 
charter, would leave that of York, as well as of every 
other town in the kingdom, at their merey. As to 
their choosing his Highness to be their steward, “he 
judged it improper and unfit, upon many accounts;” 
but as to their choosing himself, he was very willing 
they should do it, “provided it did not seem to be his 
own request.” But the corporation, like experienced 
courtiers, judged it more advisable to send the patent 
of the office, in a gold box, to the little Duke of Rich- 
mond, the king’s son by Lady Portsmouth; for which 
compliment, they received her Grace’s thanks in a let- 
ter, “‘wherein she said the king was very well pleased 
that the second city in England had had that regard 
for her son.” But not so did the storm blow over the 
second city, after all: “the king had conceived fresh 
displeasure against it, and coming one evening from 
the Duehess of Portsmouth’s, he said to Sir John, 
leaning upon his arm, he was afraid that the lord mayor 
was but a bad man; and asked him, if “he knew sufficient 
matter for bringing a Quo Warranto against their char- 
ter.” Sir John replied he did not, but would endeavour 
to inform himself thereof: to which his Majesty rejoin- 
ed, “I only recommend it to you.” Soonafter, in con- 
sequence, the action was brought—and the charter sur- 
rendered at discretion. And what, think you, was the 
cause of this his Majesty’s displeasure? Not their 
electing opposition members—not their unhandsome 
reception of his Highness—not their petitioning for a 
parliament, and never abhorring: No—all this was 
venial, and might have been pardoned. The unpar- 
donable offence was this: —“The lord mayor, it seems, 
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had refused to let a mountebank erect his stage in that | 
city, though he was furnished with the king’s recom- 
mendation, which the man complaining of, his Majesty 
thought himself thereby slighted or injured!” 


Pudet hee opprobria, vobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

Meantime, whilst Charles was thus instructing his 
people what degree of trust was to be reposed in the | 
plighted word of a king,—“that in all affairs relating | 
to himself, the laws should have their regular course,”’ 
by making them the instruments of ruining every man, | 
and every set of men, who had ever happened to give 
him the least offence,—people began anxiously to in- 
quire of one another whether a parliament was ever to 
be called again. ‘This was the great point in expec- | 
tation,” says Sir John, “all over the country, and, in- 
deed, throughout Christendom, which looked to it as | 
the only chance left of preserving Flanders from the 
yoke of France; but I learnt, (he adds) from a great 
man, that we were in no way of having one, his Ma-| 
jesty being bent upon ruling his kingdom in another | 
manner.”” Even Lord Halifax, who was the only one | 
of Charles’s ministers who really desired to see a par- 
liament, “‘was, notwithstanding, quite willing,” to use 
his own words, rather than relinquish his Majesty’s 
service, “to invent excuses for him, and make the) 
people easy.”” That nobleman was supposed to stand | 
on higher and firmer ground with the country than any | 
of the other ministers; and, therefore, being better able | 
to stand the shock of a parliament, was the more wil- 
ling that one should be summoned: “but, alas!’’ sor- 
rowfully exclaims Sir John, “parliaments seemed to 
be no longer thought of, and to be quite out of doors.’ 
His regret appears to have been partly patriotic, for he, 
doubtless, loved his country, according to his own 
ideas of what was patriotism; and partly interested, 
for the court, being no longer in fear of a House of 
Commons, had no longer the same necessity for culti- 
vating the good-will of men like himself. So that it 
is not merely to the “generous ambition’’ of high po- 
litical characters that a free and popular government | 
appeals for support, but we see that it affects even the | 
private interests, consideration, and respectability of | 
simple and undistinguished individuals. 

Nor was Sir John Reresby the only gentleman in 
the country who was uneasy under the loss of that in- 
fluence he was wont to exercise, and that voice he had | 
formerly held in the counsels of the nation. Previous | 
to the calling of the Oxford parliament, when very | 
general alarm was entertained that the king never 
meant to summon another, and men yet dared to exer- 
cise their right, petitions were sent in from all quar- 
ters. To that of the city of London, praying that his 
Majesty would be pleased to call a parliament, he | 
merely answered, “it was none of their business.” 
Again, when the gentlemen of Wiltshire, headed by 
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Mr. Thynn, the richest commoner in the kingdom, and 
the “wealthy western friend”’ of Monmouth, presented 
a petition, praying that parliament might sit for the 
redress of grievances, no otherwise to be redressed, 
his Majesty was pleased to ask them, “Whether they 
had their directions from the grand jury??? Mr. Thynn 
answered, No. The king presently replied, ‘*Why 
say you, then, that you come from the county! You 
come from a company of loose, disaffected people. 
What do you take me to be? and what do you take 
yourselves to be? I admire that gentlemen of your 


| estates should animate people to mutiny and rebellion. 


You would not take it well I should meddle with your 
affairs; I desire you would not meddle with mine.” 
To the gentlemen of Essex, he said, “he was extreme- 
ly surprised to see them meddle with matters that 
concerned none but himself;”’ adding that he was un- 


_ willing to call to mind things past; yet, that he could 


not but remember the act of oblivion, though not as 
some did: that those who stood in need of that act, 
would do well not to take such courses as might need 
another; and that he very well remembered forty;” and 
so turned away. As for the Berkshire gentlemen, and 
their petition, which was presented on the same day, 
he answered in another vein, drolling on them, “that 


they would agree that matter over a cup of ale, when 


they met at Windsor; though he wondered that his 
neighbours would not let him alone, but must be med- 
dling with his business.” Nor were these rude and 
threatening replies the mere effusions of resentment— 
forgotten a8 soon as uttered; on the contrary, they 
were publicly inserted in The Gazette, that the whole 
nation might be aware of their import. 

However, in defiance of what the court lawyers had 
asserted in the proclamations, and Charles himself ut- 
tered in discourse, we find it resolved by an unanimous 
vote of that House of Commons,— 

“That it is, and ever hath been, the undoubted right 
of the subjects of England to petition the king for the 
calling and sitting S geet and redressing of 
grievances. That to traduce such petitioning, is a viola- 
tion of duty, and to represent it to his Majesty as tu- 
multuous and seditious, (this was called “‘abhorring”’) 
is to betray the liberty of the subject; and contributes 
to the design of subverting the ancient legal constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, and introducing arbitrary power.” 

After the dissolution of this parliament,—when the 
king, in consequence of his final triumph, had got the 
reins of the law into his own hands,—men chose to 
let their “undoubted rights” lie dormant awhile, rather 
than risk the danger of incurring such heavy penalties, 
as the courts of law were now in the habit of dealing 
out against all acts, however legal, which they were 
pleased to construe into a breach of his Majesty’s 
peace. Charles's present mode of thinking and speak- 
ing of parliaments presents a strange contrast to the 
fond expressions which he was in the habit of using, 
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whilst the union betwixt him and his parliament was 
yet in the honey-moon. “When God brought me 
hither,”’ said he, at the close of the first session of his 
reign, **1 brought with me an extraordinary affection 
and esteem for parliaments:” Again, “1 deal truly 
with you.—I shall not propose any other rule to my- 
self, in my actions and counsels, than this: what is a 
parliament like to think of this action, and this coun- 
sel?” And again, when he reminded his second and 
pensioned parliament, that they had neglected to repeal 
the triennial bill, “I admire,”’ said he, “that you have 
not considered the wonderful clauses in that bill. I pray, 
Mr. Speaker, and you, gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, give that triennial bill once a reading in your 
house; and then, in God’s name, do what you think fit for 
me, and yourselves, and the whole kingdom. I need not 
tell you how much I love parliaments: never king was 
so much beholden to parliaments as I have been; nor 
do I think the crown can ever be happy without frequent 


parliaments: but assure yourselves, if I did think other- | 


wise, I would never suffer a parliament to come together 
by the means prescribed by that bill.’”? Even after he 


had dismissed the last he ever intended to call, he per- | 


sisted in the use of the same honied expressions. 
“Let not,” says he, in his famous declaration of 1681, 
for which he was thanked in loyal addresses from all 
parts of the kingdom,—‘‘let not the restless malice of 
ill men, who are labouring to poison our people, per- 
suade any of our good subjects that we intend to lay 
aside the use of parliaments: for we do still declare, 
that no irregularities in parliaments shall ever make 
us out of love with parliaments, which we look upon 
as the best method for healing the distempers of the 
kingdom, and the only means to preserve the monarchy 
in that due credit and respect, which it ought to have 
both at home and abroad. And for this cause we are 
resolved, by the blessing of God, to have frequent 
parliaments; and, both in and out of parliament, to use 
our utmost endeavours to extirpate popery, and to re- 
dress all the grievances of our good subjects; and, in 
all things, to govern according to the laws of the 
kingdom. Now, not to mention that he himself was 
secretly a member of the religion he here swears to 
extirpate,* and, as for governing according to the 

* «I dare confidently affirm,” says the Duke of Buckingham, 
“his religion to be only that, which is vulgarly (though unjustly) 
counted none at all: [mean Deism. And this uncommon opi- 
nion he owed more to the liveliness of his parts, and careless- 
ness of his temper, than either to reading or much consideration: 
for his quickness of apprehension, at first view, could discover 
through the several cheats of pious pretences; and his natural 
laziness confirmed him in an equal mistrust of them all, for fear 
he should be troubled with examining which religion was 
best.” And, he adds, that it was by a kind of accident only he 
came to embrace Catholic opinions, “in his weakness.” But 
Lord Halifax, with more apparent truth and knowledge of man, 
concludes, “that when he came into England, he was as cer- 
tainly a Roman Catholic, as that he was a man of pleasure; 
both very consistent by visible experience.” “There were 
broad peepings out,” he continues, “glimpses so often repeated, 
that, to discerning eyes it was glaring. In the very first year 
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laws, had, in 1670, concluded a treaty with Louis 
XIV. for the express purpose of establishing absolute 
monarchy in England; in that other particular of *fre- 
quent parliaments,” he attests God’s blessing in the 
very utterance of a gross and palpable lie! For, at 
the dismissal of the Oxford parliament, he not only 
never intended, but was absolutely bound by treaty 
with Louis, as the condition on which he was to re- 
ceive his pension, never to call another. And yet this 
solemn and egregious falsehood was ordered by his 
Majesty in council, on the motion of Archbishop 
Sancrof,t to be read in all churches and chapels 
throughout the kingdom! We have never called to 
mind that saying of Junius, respecting this king,— 





“Charles II. was a hypocrite of a deeper dye, (than 
| his father) and should have perished on the same scaf- 
fold’’—without wincing at it, as beyond measure ran- 
corous and vindictive. But really, at present, we 
hardly know what to say. 
In the present emergency, it is seareely possible to 
, say what should have been the conduct of the popular 
leaders, and all the friends of the constitution and re- 
ligion of the land. From the beginning of the year 
| 1681 O. S. to the month of June, 1683, when the na- 
| tion was alarmed by the report of the Rye-house plot, 
|an interval crowded with acts of atrocious violence, 
perpetrated under the form of law, England had been 
without a parliament, and the king had ruled more 
despotically than any of his predecessors had ever 
done, even in ages the most remote and barbarous. 
That by these tyrannical aggressions on the liberty of 
the subject, he had broken his coronation oath, and 
forfeited all right to the allegiance of the people, no 
one, at this day, will for a moment dispute. But those 
who attempt opposition by force of arms to the vio- 
lence of even an usurping government, must not only 
have strict justice on their side, but also a fair and 
rational probability of success. If this be wanting, 
the justice of the cause will be but a weak apology 
for the rashness of the undertaking; resistance, how- 
ever legal, if not justified by circumstances, is little 
else than sedition, and the patriot hardly better than a 
mere insurgent. If, therefore, the popular leaders 
embarked, at a time so unpropitious to the undertak- 


there were such suspicions, as produced melancholy shakings 
of the head, which were very significant.” 

A law was passed making it penal to affirm, that the king 
was a papist; and yet, in his correspondence with France, 
affected so deep a conviction of the truth of that religion, as to 
represent himself as uneasy at not being able to make a public 
avowal of his faith. This was urged by him, frequently, as an 
argument to increase the pension and hasten the supplies he 
was to receive from France. 

t Itis much to be regretted that this exemplary prelate should 
have lent his name and authority to a piece of mummery, 80 
false and profane. He received, however, retributive justice 
in the following reign, when James was for obliging him to 
cause his declaration for liberty of conscience—designed as the 
death-blow to the church of beued-& be read in all the 
churches, in time of divine service. 
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ing, in any actual combination against the government, 
their conduct was not only indiscreet, but highly 
biameable. Bat as far as any thing was ever proved 
against the persons of higher rank implicated in that 
medley of all sorts of plots, called the Rye-house plot, 
their conduct appears to have been not only justifiable, 
but praiseworthy. What were they to dot—The only 
regular mode of obtaining redress of grievances by 
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and look upon as one of the best governments in the 
world; and would always have been ready to venture 
'my life for the preserving of it.” The still more fla- 
| grant violation of the law in the trial of Sidney, com- 
mitted by producing, as a substitute for the second 
witness necessary in a case of treason, some papers, 
written long before—never intended to be published— 
and containing mere speculative opinions, surpasses 





parliamentary remonstrance was not within their reach | all the annals the bar can furnish, of what is most 
—for the disuse of parliament was one of the griev- | illegal and atrocious. Besides this, in his petition to 
ances to be redressed. ‘To petition, in the customary | the king, he shews, “that he was brought to trial; and 
way, the power that committed these violations of | the indictment being perplexed and confined, so as 
law to forbear violence, would have been absurd—and | neither he nor any of his friends that heard it, could 
even if not absurd, would have been punished as “‘mu- | fully comprehend the scope of it, he was wholly un- 
tiny and rebellion.” ‘The people, in general, regarded | provided of the helps that the law allows to every 
with supine indifference the wanton outrages commit- | man in his defence’’—neither was he allowed a copy 
ted by the government upon the constitution of the | of it before his trial, according to the provisions of the 
country. From a change of monarchs little good was | statute of treasons. Moreover, when several import- 
to be expected;—and besides, Charles might live long | ant points of law were started, and Sidney desired 
to oppress the land. The dictations of the courts of | counsel might be heard, his motion was over-ruled by 
law, pronounced in perfect coincidence with his tyran- | the violence of the Lord Chief Justice (Jefferies) and 
nical views, and which now superseded the laws, | himself “so frequently interrupted, that the whole me- 
would, in the lapse of time, become laws themselves. | thod of his defence was broken, and he not suffered to 
In these arduous circumstances, some of the popular | say the tenth part of what he could have alleged in 


leaders, particularly Shaftesbury, appear to have 
thought, that no remedy but absolute force could be 
applied to evils so intolerable. But the conduct of 
that statesman, at this eventful crisis, was little con- 
sistent with that character for deep sagacity, which he 
had earned in a long course of subtle and artful policy. 
However, in his counsels, or those of the other “hot 
men,”” as Monmouth termed them, neither Sidney nor 
Lord Russell, it is clear, had any participation, though 
common connexions and former intingacy might ocea- 
sionally bring them together. In what they appear to 
have actually done—meeting together to consult about 
the means they either possessed or could devise, to 
avert the impending destruction of all that was glo- 


rious or free in the institutions of the land, they de- | 


serve the thanks of every one who duly appreciates 
the inestimable benefit he derives from our free consti- 
tution. And for this, and this only, were those two 
illustrious patriots called to seal with their blood the 
principles they had ever been wont to assert. Even 
if we believe, in its full extent, the evidence of the 
witnesses against Lord Russell, his crime went no 
farther than bare misprision of treason: “and yet,” 
said he in the paper he delivered to the sheriffs on the 


scaffold, “I am condemned as guilty of a design of 


killing the king. I pray God, lay not this to the 
charge either of the judges, or sheriffs, or jury.—! 
shall not reckon up the particulars wherein they did 
me wrong, [ had rather their own consciences should 
do that.”—*I have always loved my country,” he 
adds, “much more than my life; and never had any 
design of changing the government, which I value, 
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|his defence: so the jury was ‘hurried into a verdict 
|they did not understand.”’ This plain statement his 
/majesty, in Sir John Reresby’s hearing, qualified with 
| the epithets “treasonable and evasive:’’ however, adds 
‘our author, “it was not thought proper to be printed.” 
| It was in the following style and language that the 
brutal Jefferies, on the trial of Barnardiston for having 
|in a private letter expressed sentiments deemed impro- 
| per, could insult the memory of these illustrious vic- 
| tims to court violence and judicial iniquity—“Here,” 
| said he,—speaking of that gentleman’s letters, which 
were given in evidence,—“here is the sainting of two 
| horrid conspirators. Here is the Lord Russell sainted, 
that blessed martyr; my Lord Russell, that good man, 
| that excellent protestant, he is lamented. And what 
| an extraordinary man he was; who was fairly tried, 
| and justly convicted and attainted for having a hand in 
this horrid eenspiracy against the life of the king, and 
|his dearest brother, his royal highness, and for the 
| subversion of the government. And here is Mr. Sid- 
|ney sainted—what an extraordinary man he was! 


| Yes, surely, he was a very good man: because you 
| may some of you remember, who have read the history 
| of those times, and know what share Mr. Sidney had 
in that black and horrid villany, &e. .. And itis a 
| shame to think, that such bloody miscreants should be 


|sainted and lamented, who, to their dying minutes, 


| when they were upon the brink of eternity, and just 
stepping into another world, could confidently bless 
God for their being engaged in the good cause,’’ &c. 
But the greatest delinquent, in the present instance, 
without excepting even Jefferies, was Charles himself, 
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to whose policy or vengeance they were sacrificed. 
We find him personally implicated in all the proceed- 
ings—himself taking their examination—displacing 
one judge to procure another better adapted for the ser- 
vice—active in the prosecution, and closeted with the 
judges,—for not by the very panders of the court was 
the king’s back stair-case more frequently trod than by 
the law officers of the crown. The last scene of this 
legal farce was a deeper tragedy than had ever before, 
or has ever since, been acted in our country. A series 
of impossible fictions—false charges constructed with- 
out ingenuity, and tyrannical oppressions under the 
form of law, ended in a scaffold, to which Sidney went 
as to a victory, and where Russell displayed the mild 
fortitude and equanimity of an English patriot. His 
mind was not like that of the other, filled with images 
of liberty drawn from the classical ages of Greece and 
Rome, but stamped with all the constitutional virtue 
and attachment, which are more peculiarly the growth 
of our own country. 

Mr. Fox has said, that when the memory of Sidney 
and Russell “shall cease to be an object of respect and 
veneration, it requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell 
that English liberty will be fast approaching to its 
final consummation.’’ We devoutly hope that there is 
more generous feeling than truth in this observation; 
for it seems to us as if indifference had nearly already 
superseded that veneration which Mr. Fox has supposed 
would be coeval with our liberty. If, indeed, there 
really bein the present age a disposition toregard these 
two illustrious names as transmitted down to us with 
applause, rather, like those of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, in consequence of the triumph of a party, than 
from the intrinsic merits of the persons to whom they 
belonged, we do wrong to their memory, and an injury 
to ourselves. We wrong them, by depriving them of the 
prerogative which they are entitled to enjoy in common 
with all who have deserved well of their country—that 
of living, for ever, in the memory and affections of their 
countrymen. We injure ourselves, inasmuch as the 
more we cultivate such affections and cherish the re- 
membrance of the illustrious dead, the more likely are 
we to tread in their steps, and preserve inviolate the 
principles they have bequeathed us. The celebration 
of departed worth and patriotism has distinguished 
every age of generous freedom, or liberal sentiments. 
In the enjoyment of their rude liberty our remote an- 
cestors sang the deeds of their heroes, and the triumphs 
of their race. In the purest ages of classical freedom, 
the citizens of Greece and Rome perpetuated the 
memory of their deliverers, and animated their own 
patriotism by reviving the recollection of their forefa- 
thers. 


«* — coronati, Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 
Brutorum et Cassi natalibus.” 
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2. Trip to the West and Texas, with a Brief Sketch of 
the Texian War. By A. A. Parker, Esq. pp. 330. 


Concord, N. H. 1836. 
3. 4 Letter to the Hon. Henry Clay on the Anneration 
of Texas to the United States. By William E. Chan- 
ning, D. D. Boston. 


1837. 


Our own internal difficulties and dangers have so 
naturally, but so completely, absorbed the public at- 
tention, that it has required nothing less than an actual 
rebellion in Canada and the imminent risk of a colli- 
sion with the United States, to awaken our minds to 
any question of foreign policy, or indeed to any sub- 
ject which does not affect us immediately and inter- 
nally. ‘The Spanish contest affords no exception to 
this general apathy.. The interest which it created— 
or may still create—is not only in degree wholly dis- 
proportioned to the great principles which are involved 
in that contest, but the nature of the interest is alto- 
gether different from that which in other and better 
times it could not have failed to excite. It is neither 
the question of the Spanish succession—nor the inde- 
pendence of the Basque provinces—nor the extraordi- 
nary and perilous precedents which our infraction of 
international law might establish—nor the obvious 
danger that such precedents might be eventually turned 
against ourselves in other quarters, that create any 
public interest. It has been regarded almost as a do- 
mestic concern: the proceedings of the Member for West- 
minster and the fate of the British Legion have been 
the real objects of anxiety, and that, too, with refer- 
ence only to théir ultimate effects on our own internal 
parties and affairs. 

But the recent outbreak in Canada, and the anxiety 
which was and is still felt as to the line which the 
United States might, or may ultimately, take in that 
matter, have, we hope, so far awakened the British 
public, that they may be inclined to pay some degree 
of attention to questions which, although hitherto dis- 
regarded, are in principle, and may soon be in practice, 
vitally important to the colonial interests, the foreign 
relations, and even the internal prosperity of this coun- 
try. Ifthe cabinet at Washington had been so short- 
sighted or so reckless of the laws and rights of nations 
as to have imitated in Canada Lord Palmerston’s* 
proceedings with regard to Holland and, above all, in 
Spain—if they had permitted their officers and their 
citizens to form an army of 10,000 men, and had by 
their naval power landed and maintained them on a 


* When we say Lord Palmerston, we do not mean, of course, 
to disculpate his colleagues, though we name him as being, in 
the first and most inent degree, responsible for a policy 
which England will one day rue, as certainly as that there is 
justice in heaven or retribution on earth. 
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neutral territory, and when necessary protected and 
supported their military operations with a national 
naval force, it is clear that war would have been kin- 
dled between the two hemispheres, and that Canada, 
if not wholly lost, could have been preserved only at 
the expense of thousands of lives and millions of 
money. In vain would Lord Palmerston plead that 
the helping an established government against rebels 
could afford no precedent for helping rebels against an 
established government. That excuse would avail but 
little—it is false in fact and still falser inlaw. The 
Spanish question of 1837, like the Spanish question of 
1701, is one of disputed succession. In 1701 our 
Whigs took the side of a Don Carlos, who finally failed. 
In 1837 they take part against another Don Carlos, who 
may eventually succeed; but failure or success does not 
affect the principle of intervention while the matter is 
in dispute: such statesmen as now hold the British helm 
know little and care less about Grotius or Puffendorf, 
but they might at least remember the old Jacobite 
verses— 

‘Long live our sovereign Lord—the Faith's defender, 
Long live the King! and down with the Pretender: 

Bat which Pretender is and which is King— 

God bless my soul! that’s quite another thing!’ 

We are not now speaking of a state of actual war 
existing between two nations, in which either may 
have a right to avail itself of the assistance of rebels 
or Pretenders—but we view with the greatest alarm 
such aggressions as Lord Palmerston has made in 
time of professed peace against Holland and Spain,— 
a precedent the effect of which we may, by and by, 
feel in Ireland, and which we might have felt, which 
for a season every one feared that we should have felt, 
and which many still fear that we may be made to feel, 
in Canada. 

Any distinction which Lord Palmerston could pre- 
tend to draw from considering the Spanish Carlists as 
rebels is not only, as we have said, utterly untenable 
in law, but it is, in his mouth, a shameless inconsist- 
ency; for theintervention against Holland was on exact- 
ly the contrary principle, being in favour of insurgents, 
and against—not merely an ally, but—an ally to whom 
we had guaranteed (assuré is, we believe, the expression 
of the treaties) the possession of the very territory against 
the very power whom we assisted in conquering it. 

But if amongst the legists of ancient Europe Lord 
Palmerston’s distinction would meet little countenance, 
it would certainly have no effect at all with the United 
States who had established themselves by so recent 
an insurrection, supported by the intervention—justi- 
fiable in law however fatal in policy—on the part of 
old France in favour of insurgents. It is true that in 
the recent crisis in Canada the United States could 
not under the laws of nations have imitated the British 
precedent of 1701, or the French one of 1775, without 
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an open declaration of hostility of nation against na- 
tion, to be justified by such reasons or pretences as 
they might assign; but under the Palmerston precedent 
that Republie might have done us as much (if not more) 
mischief, without so much risk to herself, and proba- 
bly—consi“vring the British ministry with whom she 
has to deal—withouwt any risk at all. Lord Palmer- 
ston was obliged to pass a bill to suspend the law 
both of England and of nations, and to enable this 
great country to interfere shabbily and piratically 
where she had no pretence for open intervention. Mr. 
Van Buren would not have had even that preliminary 
difficulty in his way; the law in his country was in a 
state that would have allowed of this surreptitious in- 
terference, and the temper of his countrymen on the 
frontier would have spared him all the trouble which 
the British government had to raise General Evans’s 
legion. Fortunately—we believe for the interests of 
his own country as well as ours—Mr. Van Buren has 
not condescended to avail himself of this legal excuse, 
or this popular delusion. He, indeed, like Lord Pal- 
merston, introduced a bill to alter the existing law; 
but it was in the precise contrary direction of the Bri- 
tish legislator’s—and the Van Buren law prohibits the 
very subterfuge which the Palmerston law created.* 
We acknowledge, with shame on our parts, but with 
sentiments of respectful approbation towards the Ame- 
rican government, a course of conduct which, though 
in strict accordance with international law, is so very 
unlike the examples which this country has lately ex- 
hibited to astonished and disgusted Europe. 

Our readers will see presently that these observa- 
tions on the affairs of Holland, Spain, and Canada, are 
in principle intimately connected with the subject of 
the Texas controversy which we are about to introduce 
to their notice; and they afford a reasonable hope, nay, 
an expectation, that the policy of the American cabi- 
net may be, in the important question which has grown 
up on their southern frontier, as wise, as just, and as 
deserving the approbation of mankind, as that which 
seems to have been so honourably attempted on their 
northern frontier. 

The case is this. 

Texas is a province of Mexico, which reaches from 
the Sabine River on the east to the Rio de las Nueches 
on the west, and from the Red’ River, one of the con- 
finents of the Mississippi, on the north, to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, and is stated, by some, to be 
four times the size of Virginia, and by other, nine times 
that of Kentucky (Channing, p. 25); but this must be 
an exaggeration. It is watered by a number of con- 


* The account of the passing of this bill has not yet reached 
us, and we are sorry to observe that it had lingered in Congress; 
we look to its ultimate success with considerable anxiety, not 
so much on account of Canada, which is, we trust, safe, as on 
that of the character of the United States, and their govern- 
ment. 
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siderable rivers—navigable from 50 to 250 miles in- 
land—which flow from an extensive plateau of elevated 


prairie, through a wide alluvial belt, down to the Gulf, | 


along which its sea-board extends above 300 miles. 
The land-jobbers by whom the country is at present 
held as a matter of speculation, have published the 
most seductive accounts both of the soil and climate, 
and though these are probably somewhat exaggerated, 


it is undoubtedly a region of great capability, but it is 
almost in a state of nature, having been, till the very 
recent immigration from the United States (which has 
created the present question), very thinly inhabited by 
small and scattered tribes, whether Indians or Mexi- 
cans, which possesed neither the means nor the desire 
Our 
readers will see at once that a country thus inclosed 
on two sides by the United States, or by territories 
over which these States are gradually extending them- 
selves—so inadequately peopled and yes affording such 
flattering prospects both to agricultural and commer- 
cial industry—our readers, we say, will see that a 


of cultivating the natural advantages of the soil. 


country so situated must be an object of great interest, 
not to say femptation, to even less enterprising neigh- 
bours than the back settlers of Kentucky or Tennessee. 

Political circumstances came in aid of these natural 
and local affinities. It is unnecessary to bewilder our 
readers with the details of the countless insurrections 
and revolutions which have desolated, and still con- 
tinue to desolate, Mexico from 1810 even to the present 
hour. For our present purpose it will be enough to 
say that in the year 1819—before the old Spanish au- 
thority had been entirely overthrown in Mexico—one 
Mr. Moses Austin, a man of enterprising character, 
after having failed in several minor speculations in the 
Old States, and lastly in Missouri, turned his thoughts 
to the colonization of the fruitful wilderness of Texas, 
and began a negociation with the authorities at Mexico 
for the grant of a suitable location. ‘This Moses, in 
January, 1521, obtained permission for the introduction 
and settlement of 300 families, on certain conditions, 
rational in themselves and entirely satisfactory to all 
parties. But before any precise location had been 
fixed, the Patriarch died, leaving to his son, Stephen 
Fuller Austin, called successively Colonel and General 
The 
General set about his work with alacrity and, it seems, 
good sense. He examined the whole province, and 
finally fixed his colony on the banks of the Brazos, 
the greatest and most central river of the region. This 
colony appears, from the maps annexed to two of the 
works named at the head of this article, to be nearly a 
parallelogram of about 150 miles eastward and west- 
ward, and extending from the Gulf of Mexico inland 
about 200 miles. Mr. Austin seems to have been— 
at first, at least—a bond fide colonist: he proceeded to 
fulfil the conditions of his contract by importing and 


Austin, the duty of accomplishing his design. 
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settling some hundred families of immigrants from the 
United States, and has successively founded on the 
banks of the Brazos, first, San Felipe de Austen, the 
destined capital of his colony, about the centre of the 
grant, and subsequently Washington, about fifty miles 
higher up, and Brazoria lower down, about fifteen or 
twenty miles from the sea. These two last founda- 
tions seem to have failed. 

While this colony was advancing, Mexico threw off 
the Spanish yoke altogether, and after two or three 
revolutions assumed, in 1824, the form of a federal 
republic, after the fashion of the United States, of 
which Texas, with the province of Coahuila (adjoining 
it on the south-east), formed one of the States. In the 
constitutional act there is a provision (on which the 
Texans now rely) that the union with Coahuila was 
only provisional, yntil Texas should acquire internal 
population and strength to become a separate state; 
but, even admitting the fact, the meaning was not a sepa- 
rate and independent state, (which the Texans now 
affect to be), but a distinct portion of the Mexican 
federation. 

It is here proper to pause for a moment to contem- 
plate what the condition of the Texas was when Austin 
began his colonization. In truth, it was an almost un- 
peopled wilderness; on the western frontier and about 
the neighbourhood of the town of St. Antonio de Bexar, 
the ancient seat of the provincial government, situated 
on one of the tributary streams of the boundary river de 
las Nueches, there existed a small Mexican population, 
not amounting in the whole to above 5000 souls; the 
rest of the country was visited rather than inhabited by 
several tribes of Indians. 

‘The Carancahuas inhabited, formerly, the whole of 
the sea coast. They were reputed to be canaijbals and 
very ferocious. Hence, probably, the Spaniards were 
little disposed to invade them, or to visit the country 
without a strong military escort. Hence also, it is less 
surprising that they acquired little knowledge of the 
coast; and thus they supplied the place of knowledge 
with tales of fictitious horrors. 

‘The first settlers. in this part of the country, under 
General Austin, arrived in considerable force and were 
well armed. The Carancahuas were sufficently peace- 
able as long as the settlers remained in a body, annoy- 
ing them only by begging, and stealing whatever fell 
in their way. But when the settlers separated to ex- 
plore the country for the purpose of selecting an eligi- 
ble location, four of the nnmber who were left with the 
provisions and baggage to protect them, were killed by 
these Indians, and their goods carried off. 

*Thus hostilities commenced. The colonists, at this 
period, were not strong enough to inflict the chastise- 
ment the Indians had provoked, being unaided by a 
single soldier from the government; and were compell- 
ed to submit to the insolence they could not resent. 
These vexations were endured for some years, when, 
at last, the number of the colonists being much in- 
creased, they mustered a party of sixty riflemen, to pun- 
ish them for some murders they had committed. Gene- 
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ral Austin commanded this expedition in person. Lag 
result was the slaughter of half the tribe. The remain- 
der took refuge in the church of the Mexiean Mission | 
of La Bahia. The priests were ordered to turn them| 
out, on pain of having the sanctuary violated in case of | 
refusal. But after much entreaty by the priests and | 
aleade, a truce was granted. them, on condition, that | 
they should never again cross the La Baca river, the | 
western boundary of the colony. ‘The aleade and} 
priests became surety for their gdod behaviour. This 
engagement they have faithfully kept. 

‘Recently, the Mexicans have commenced killing the 
remnant of this tribe, for some robberies and murders 
committed by them. ‘The survivors have crossed the 
La Baca, to the number of forty or fifty, to beg the pro- 
tection of the colonists, offering to perform any kind of 
service or labour, in return for protection and food. The 
people on that frontier have, accordingly, distributed 
them amongst their families as servants. 

‘Thus the shores and bays of this beautiful region, in 
which these fierce children of the woods once roamed, 
free as the lion of the desert, have been transferred to 
other hands. From being the rightful proprietors of 
the domain, they have become the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their invaders. 

‘There are remnants of several other tribes of In- 
dians, the Waccos, Tawackannies, Caddos, Tanka- 
ways, Lepans, &c., which still exist in Texas, but of 
too little note to merit particular notice. They are 
either too few in number to be formidable, or so far 
civilized as to provide well for themselves without dis- 
turbing others. 

‘The Cushatees are most worthy of notice. They 
have their villages on the Trinity River; their houses are 
well constructed, and their fields well cultivated. They 
have good stocks of horses and cattle, use culinary utensi/s, 
and are hospitable to strangers. In autumn, when their 
crops are laid by, they range the country in small par- 
ties, to procure a winter’s stock of venison and bear’s 





meat, leaving their villages often without a single indi- 
vidual to protect them. ‘They are few in numbér and 
quite friendly. When among the settlements, they con- 
duct themselves with great propriety, and know the dif- | 
ference between a wild hog and one that has a mark on 
his ear.’—Teras, pp. 158—161. 

This, we beg our readers to observe, is extracted 
from the work which bears in its title page the name 
of Mrs. Mary .fustin Holley, and is evidently intended 
to give the most favourable prospect of the new coun- 
try, and to induce the immigration of settlers from the 
United States. We must say, that colonization to be 





purchased by such injustice and cruelty as is practised | 
on these poor Indians, instead of being an honour to 
the American name, is an indelible disgrace; and we | 
much wonder that in the eloquent exposure which Dr. 
Channing has made of the whole proceedings of his 
countrymen on Texas, this subject has not received 
his marked disapprobation;—particularly when we 
have evidence (both here and from other sources), that 
by judicious management and kindness, these poor 
people might be eventually civilized and restored to 
the rank and rights of human creatures:—but the pur- 
suit of this question would carry us too far from our 
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present object, and we must return to the progress of 
the colonization. 

Our readers need not be told what a spirit of specu- 
lation, particularly in land, exists in the United States, 
and they will not wonder that the tidings of Austin’s 
grant excited amongst his roving countrymen a strong 
In 
the confusion and weakness in which the struggles of 
various factions involved the Mexican federation, it is 
not surprising that the occasional inroads and tempo- 
rary settlements of the predatory intruders on so dis- 
tant and unprofitable a province, should meet little 
resistance or even notice: but the usurpation soon 
assumed a more systematic and formidable appear- 


appetite for similar slices of the Texian territory. 


ance. 

In the distraction and impotence of the general 
government, the provincial legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas assumed, contrary (as it is stated) to the gene- 
ral constitution of the federation, the sovereign power 
of granting away the unoccupied lands—that is to 
say, nearly the whole province; and they proceeded 
to exercise this usurped power in the most improvi- 
dent manner, and as it seems, forthe most illegal and 


fraudulent purposes. We find by the maps before 


mentioned, that nearly the whole surface of the coun- 
try is covered by about seventeen or eighteen grants— 
larger than so many English counties—made to indi- 


viduals. The local works before us afford no clue to 
the means by which these enormous grants were ob- 
tained; but the subsequent proceedings of the general 
government against the members of the provincial 
legislature tend to confirm the @ priori natural opinion, 
that it was a corrupt personal traffic. One case only 
has been brought to light, and this disclosure has 
probably happened because the transaction was not 
with an individual, but with a company—but more of 
this presently. But these grants, originally unjastifi- 
able, have been since practically abused, to a degree 
that would have invalidated them, even had their 
origin been legitimate. They were in form, at least, 
similar to that which the Mexican government had 
made to Moses Austin—that is, they were not of the 
absolute property, but of rights to be confirmed by 
occupancy—and not granted to individual settlers in 
detail, but were conceded to an undertaker or mana- 
ger, technically called Empresario—on condition that 
he should introduce—within a stated time, and to a 
stipulated number—an immigrant population, adequate 
to the gradual colonization of the whole; to which was 
added, of course, the general proviso of obedience and 
allegiance to the constitution of Mexico. 

It turns out that all these Empresarios—still so 
called, though they seem to have merged the duties of 
that character in the assumed rights of absolute pos- 
sessors—are Americans of the United States, with 
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two exceptions—one an Italian, the other a native of 
Yucatan—who took an active part in the revolutionary 
struggles in Mexico, and being outlawed by the gene- 
ral government, found refuge and a principality in 
Texas. But it does not appear that any one single 
Texan, nor even any native of the adjoining provinces, 
has had any share in this wholesale and retail parti- 
tion of their country. Nor have we the slightest clue 
as to the means by which *Cameron’—Beale’— 
*MeMullin’—*McGloyne’— 


‘And twenty more such names and men as these,’ 


obtained possessions larger than Yorkshire or Wales. 
But by whatever mysterious intrigues these matters 
were arranged, it soon became notorious that the 
whole speculation—subsequent to Austin’s first grant 
—was founded in fraud, and that an extensive system 
of land-jobbing was the immediate object of the parties. 

‘It became a matter of greedy speculation; and it isa 
notorious fact, that many of the empresarios, forgetting 
the contingent character of their own rights to the soil, 
and the conditions upon which their future colonists 
were to receive allotments of land, proceeded at once to 
make out scrip, which has been sold in the United 
States to an incalculable amount. In addition to this, 
we are informed on the best authority, that the manu- 
facture of land-titles, having no foundation whatever, 
has been carried on as a regular business. ..... It 
is not hazarding too much to say that millions have been 
expended in the Southern and South-western States. 
Texas, indeed, has been regarded as a prey for land- 
speculators within its own borders and in the United 
States. ‘To show the scale on which this kind of plun- 
der has been carried on, it may be stated, that the legis- 
lature of Coahuila and Texas, in open violation of the 
laws f Mexico, were induced by a company of land- 
speculators, never distinctly known, to grant them, in 
consideration of twenty thousand dollars [about 4000/.}, 
the extent of four hundred square leagues of the public 
land. This transaction was disavowed, and the grant 
annulled, by the Mexican government, and led to the 
dispersion of the local legislature and the imprisonment 
of the governor, Viesca. And yet this unauthorized, 
and perhaps a grant of public lands, formed the 
basis of new speculation and frauds. A new scrip was 
formed; and, according to the best information we have 
been able to obtain, four hundred leagues became, in 
the hands of speculators, as many thousands.’—Chan- 
ning, pp. 11, 12. 

The proceedings of the general government of Mexico 
to defeat these enormous frauds afforded the first excuse 
for the revolt of the Texan colonists; but as yet they 
thought it necessary to proceed with some caution and 
semblance of legality. Their first step was an attempt 
to get rid of the tie—slight as it was—which united 
them to Mexico by their union with Coahuila; and 
General Austin proceeded to the Congress of the 
Mexican Republic, to advocate the separation of these 
provinces, and the admission of Texas to the Mexican 
Congress as a separate State. This demand—the 
population of Texas being at the time of the insurrec- 
tion no more than 20,000, of all races and colours, in- 





cluding women and children (Channing, p. 8)—he 
found it impossible to obtain; and he wrote home to 
his friends to inform them that he had failed in the 
negociation, and that Texas must therefore take the 
matter into its own hands and erect itself into a sepa- 
rate government. One of these letters came to the 
knowledge of the general government, and Austin, who 
was then on his w4 homeward, was arrested on a 
charge of high treason for this attempt to dismember 
the Republic. This occurred in October, 1834. While 
all these things were in progress, Mexico itself was 
suffering under a series of revolutions and a succession 
of ephemeral governments, and the states of Texas and 
Coahuila in addition to the general disorganization, 
were distracted by local dissentions, revolts, and inva- 
sions. In short, the whole region was in a state of 
complicated confusion and misery. In 1834 General 
Don Lopez de Santa Anna, who had for some years 
played a distinguished part in these disturbances, taking 
all sides in turns, but who latterly had been the head 
of the liberal party, was raised to the presidency of the 
Mexican Federation; but was no sooner installed than 
he, naturally enough, repudiated the disorganizing 
principles by which he had risen to power, and endea- 
voured to form a strong and central government at the 
expense of the Federative system. This change from 
Federalism to Centralism, as Santa Anna’s system is 
now called, though effected under the sanction of a 
National Congress, was opposed by various revolts of 
the Federalists, who formed two or three different 
armies—all of which, however, were defeated by a 
succession of victories obtained by Santa Anna over 
all his rivals. But the remote province of Coahuila 
and Texas still held out, and it was about this time 
that the provincial legislature made the extravagant 
sale of the 400 square leagues of land, which not only 
alarmed the general government, but had dissatisfied 
the colonists themselves—(Texas, p. 331)—who, we 
suppose, did not like to see a company brought into 
competition with their individual projects. A govern- 
ment force was therefore despatched against Coahuila, 
which dissolved the legislature, and forced the gover- 
nor to take refuge in Texas, which had now thrown off 
all obedience to the central authority. In August or 
September, 1835, Austin, who, after having been for a 
time aclose prisoner, had been latterly let out on bond 
to keep within the limits of the city of Mexico, was 
unconditionally released by Santa Anna, and sent with 
a conciliatory message to the Texan insurgents; but, 
as might have been foreseen, this step only encouraged 
the revolt, which now assumed a general, and began 
to effect a national character. ‘Every voice’ of the 
Convention which Austin had assembled to hear Santa 
Anna’s overtures ‘was raised without hesitation for 
war!’ Austin himself was declared commander-in- 
chief, and on the 23d September, 1835, he set out from 
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his own town of San Felipe de Austen to attack the 
seat of the state government, Bexar, at the head of the 
‘Texan army,’ amounting to700 men. ‘The first blow 
in the cause of liberty was struck on the 28th Septem- 
cer, at Gonzales—thence called the Lexington of 
Texas.’ (Texas, p. 335.) It is not unimportant to 
observe that this formal declaration of independence 
and this hostile movement took place a few days before 
the final acceptation and promulgation of the new con- 
stitution called Centralism, against which the insurrec- 
tion professed to be mainly directed. The general 
government had previously sent an ‘army’ of 400 men 
(armies here would be called battalions in Europe) to 
garrison the two fortified posts of Bexar and Goliad, 
and to maintain order on the western border. The 
centre and east were quite beyond any Mexican control. 
This force was easily defeated—Goliad was taken in 
October by a Texan force of fifty-two men, Bexar sur- 
rendered in December, and the Mexicans were driven 
out of Texas altogether. 

These events obliged Santa Anna to bestir himself, 
and in February, 1836, he set out in person at the head 
of an army of 1000 men, to restore the Mexican au- 
thorities. On the 6th March he retook Bexar by as- 
sault, and the Texan garrison under Colonel Travers 
were all put to the sword, and amongst them the cele- 
brated Colonel Crockett, the Kentucky adventurer, whom, 
we dare say, most of our readers have hitherto believed 
to be a fabulous personage. 

After the capture of Bexar, Santa Anna advanced 
with a force of about 1500 men and one twelve-pounder 
to the river San Jacinto, on the western side of Austin’s 
Colony, where he met the Texan army under General 
Houston—( Austin himself had gone into the United 
States to endeavour to raise men and money.) Here 
on the 21st April was fought adecisive battle, in which 
Santa Anna was defeated and taken, and his army 
utterly destreyed. Santa Anna had run a long career 
of victory, and was a kind of Mexican Napoleon, but 
he found the Anglo-Americans made of much sterner 
stuff than those over whom he had been used to triumph. 
When we recollect, however, that he had, even by his 
enemy’s account, only 1500 men and one gun, we 
should not feel much surprise that so small a body 
should be defeated by an army, which General Hous- 
ton describes in the following manner:— 

‘At half-past three o’clock in the evening I ordered 
the officers of the Texan Army to parade their respective 
commands. . . . Our troops paraded with alacrity and 
spirit, and were anxious for the contest.... Our 
situation afforded me an opportunity of making the ar- 
rangements preparatory to the attack, without exposing 
our sey ny to the enemy. The Ist Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Burleson, was assigned the centre. 
The 2nd Regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Sherman, formed the left wing of the Army. The 
Artillery, under the special command of Colonel Geo 
W. Herkley, inspector-general, was placed on the right 
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of the Ist regiment; and four companies of Infantry, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Mil- 
lard, sustained the Artillery upon the right. Our cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel Mirabau B. Lamar, placed on 
our extreme right, completed our line.’"—7T¢ezxas, pp. 
358-9. 

But, when stripped of General Houston’s strategic 
verbiage, it turns out that the ‘rtillery’ was two six- 
pounders—the ‘Cavalry’ 61 men only, and the entire 
of the Infantry of all the enumerated companies and 
regiments only 700—all ranks included. Though we 
smile at the grandiloquence of the General, we cannot 
but admire the gallantry of the handful of Anglo- 
American adventurers who composed the Texan Army. 
This victory settled the question between Mexico and 
Texas—for two or three years at least; and the latter 
now boldly inscribes on her victorious banner the word 
*‘INDEPENDENCE;” but that banner displays also the very 
significant bearings of ‘an indefinite number of stripes, 
with, in the upper canton, a single star’—that single 
star evidently aspiring to be united with the constedla- 
tion in the flag of the United States.* 

In fact, the entire army which won the battle of the 
San Jacinto, and the whole people which call them- 
selves Texans, are neither more nor less than Anglo- 
American adventurers, of whom a very few—namely, 
the original settlers on Austin’s Colony—appear to us 
to have any even colourable settlement in Texas, or any 
pretence whatsoever to the name of Texans—much less 
any right to erect the country, which they have illegally 
occupied, into an independent state. This, which 
perhaps is already clear enough from the foregoing 
narrative, will be rendered unquestionable by two or 
three details. In the first place stands the fact that 
almost every one of the occupants of the territory of 
Texas are Anglo-Americans—there is not one native of 
the soil amongst them. In the next place, we cannot 
find in the lists of officers of the government, or of the 
army, nor in the ranks of the army, a single name 
which is not clearly Anglo-American. Thirdly, when 
Colonel Travers was besieged in Bexar, he issued a 
proclamation: — 

‘To the people in Texas, and all Americans in the World. 

‘Fellow-citizens and compatriots'—I1 am besieged by 
a thousand or more of the Mexicans under Santa Anna. 
I have answered the summons with acannon shot, and 
our flag still waves proudly from the walls. J shall 
never surrender or retreat: then I call on you, in the name 


of liberty, of patriotism, and of everything dear to the 
| American character, to come to our aid with all despatch.’ 


— Texas, p. 349. 

And, finally, it appears that the army was composed 
not merely of regular settlers, but in a great proportion 
of volunteers from various parts of the United States, 


* In the American Almanack for this year, the independent 
state of Texas is honoured with the same degree of detailed 
notice and in the same form as the States of the Union—in fact, 
on the face of this publication it looks, at first sight, as if the an- 
nexation had been already perpetrated. 
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who came ad hoc to seek their fortunes in the scramble 
—not for aeres but—for square leagues. Of the mode 





| 
in which these bands were collected, and the system 
in which they proceeded, we shall give some account | 
from the admission of the Texan advocates them- | 
selves:— 

‘We have mentioned that a large number of volunteers 
from the United States had gone to Texas, to aid the 
people in their struggle for independence. ‘Three com- 
panies, numbering more than five hundred men, went 
from New Orleans. Cincinnati, Natchez, and Mobile, 
each furnished a company. And travellers state that 
they met small parties of volunteers, continually on the 
road, hurrying on to assist the Texans. Many of these 
arrived in time to be of much service in the last cam- 
paign; but one company, from the city of New York, 
owing to the misconduct of a portion of them, were 
detained on the way; and, probably, have not arrived in 
Texas. This party was Colonel Stanley's regiment of 
volunteers, amounting to about two hundred men. They 
started from New-York in the brig Madawaska, about 
the middle of November. After ten days’ sail, they 
found themselves among the Bahama banks and islands. 
The captain of the brig, never having sailed the route 
before, became bewildered among the islands. At 
length he made a harbour at the island of L/euthera, and 
sent a boat on shore containing seyenteen men. On the 
island they found the inhabitants to consist principally 
of blacks. Having indulged themselves pretty freely 
in spirits, and finding the inhabitants rather weak and 
ignorant, they commenced hostilities upon their effects, 
such as fowls, pigs, Indian meal, &c., and so terrified 
the people, that they would do whatever they required. 
They commanded them with loaded pistols at their 
heads, and threatened them with instant death if they 
disobeyed. This indisereet conduct of course occasioned 
an excited feeling, on being made known at the English 
naval station at Nassau, and two gun-ships were im- 
mediately sent in pursuit, with strict orders to board 
and put all to death, if any resistance was made. After 
cruising about a week, one of the ships came up with 
the Madawaska, and made them all prisoners, on a 
charge of piracy. They were carried into the port of 
Nassau in New Providence, and there put in prison. 
In the course of a week the matter was fully investigated 
which resulted in the discharge of all but Colonel 
Stanley and ten others, who were detained to await 
their trial for felony. The result of this trial is not 
now known; but, if found guilty, the punishment by 
the English laws is known to be severe.’—T?rip to the | 
West. Appendix, pp. 347-349. 

A bolder and more fatal piracy was attempted by a| 
person who is called General Mexia:— 


‘On the sixth day of November, 1835, one hundred 
and thirty men, chiefly Americans, embarked at New 
Orleans on board the schooner Mary Jane for Texas. 
It was understood that this vessel had been chartered 
by a committee, to convey immigrants to that country,’ | 
—p. 315; 


but instead of sailing for Texas, they crossed the Gulf, | 
and, landing at the mouth of the harbour of Tampico, | 
seized without opposition, a fort, which might have | 
defended the entrance; but on advancing with the in- 


repulsed, and twenty-eight of the assailants made pris- 
oners, who were subsequently tried by martial Jaw, 
and executed, as, what they undoubtedly were—pirates. 
This execution has been made the subject of the most 
indignant and inflammatory complaints of the Texan 


party in America. Not being able to deny the facts 


of the case, nor to impugn the strict legality of the 
execution, it has been endeavoured to excite compas- 
sion for the individual sufferers, by pretending that 
they were trepanned mto the attack on Tampico, and 
that they were taken prisoners when endeavouring to 
escape from the enterprise into which they had been 
inveigled. ‘The day before their execution, they made, 
or are said to have made, a protest against their trial, 
in which, of course, they state their own case in the 
most favourable manner. Of this statement, which is 
to be found in Mrs. Austin’s work in extenso (p. 345), 
the following summary is given by Mr. Parker:— 


‘General Mexia and his staff were on board this ves- 
sel: but no intimation was given to the passengers that 
the vessel had any other destination than the Texas, 
until they arrived off the port of Tampico. They were 
then told by Captain Hawkins, one of General Mexia’s 
aids, that the object was to capture Tampico, and the 
passengers were urged to join the general’s standard. 
About fifty only, most of whom were French and Creoles 
of New Orleans, were induced to join hisstandard. A 
steam-boat took the vessel in tow, but, in attempting to 
run into port in the night, they both struck the north 
breakers. In this critical situation, efforts were made 
to land the passengers, which at much risk was at 
length affected, during the latter part of the night and 
early in the morning. The fort, at the mouth of the 
harbour, surrendered without an attack. Arms and am- 
munition were then tendered to the party. Some took 
them from curiosily, some from necessity, and others on 
compulsion.’—[ What difference they saw between ne- 


| cessity and compulsion is not stated.]—*Most of the 


Americans, on account of the deception practised upon 
them, in landing at Tampico instead of Texas, were 
determined not to fight, but to surrender themselves 
prisoners the first opportunity. The next day, the 
party, to the number of one hundred and eighty, march- 
ed to attack the town; but meeting with a warmer re- 
ception than they expected, they retreated to the fort. 
Here they found about thirty missing—all but two or 
three having deserted on the retreat. The general, 
deeming it advisable to leave the place, embarked with 
his men on board the schooner Halcyon, bound to Bra- 
zoria,in Texas. The deserters were taken prisoners 


the next day by a company of horse, and imprisoned. 


After remaining in prison about a month, they were 
tried by a court-martial: and although all these facts 
appeared at the trial, they were all condemned to be 
shot!"—pp. 345-6. 


To this Mr. Parker adds:— 


‘The sentence of death was promulgated to these hap- 
less victims of treachery on the afternoon of Saturday, 
and at sunrise the succeeding Monday, which was the 
fourteenth day of December, they were all brought out 
of prison and shot! Twenty-eight men, many of them 
Mere youths, in a distant land, far away from friends, 


tention of taking and plundering the town, they were | at a few hours’ notice, butchered in cold blood! Hu- 
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manity reeoils at the perpetration of such barbarous 
deeds as this. Such summary proceedings, dictated by 
savage vengeance, cannot, on any ground, be either jus- 
tified or excused.’—Trip to the West, pp. 346, 347. 


Our readers will recognise in Mr. Parker’s tirade, 
the spirit which dictated the false and furious com- 
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| thority over the territory to the Washington legislature 
—that is, to themselves. 

To this scheme, founded in robbery and prosecuted 
in fraud, the weightiest authorities in the Union are 
strongly and rationally opposed. Miss Martineau her- 
self was taught to call ‘the stealing of Texas the most 


wv F 


plaints of the recent capture of the Caroline, at Navy | high-handed theft of modern times,’ (vol. i. p. 106.) 
Island. If these poor people were victims of treache- | Foremost in this respectable opposition is the high 
ry, it was the treachery of their own leaders—and if | authority of Doctor Channing, who, in a letter to Mr. 
people will take arms and ammunition, and proceed to Clay, examines with critical justice, and refutes by 
rob and plunder unoffending parties, they must suffer | unanswerable reasons, all the pretences under which 
the penalty—nor can there be any reasonable complaint | the Texans justify their revolt from Mexico and solicit 
against the proceedings as too summary:—they might, | their reception into the Union—and he adds some most 
according to the law of nations, have beer executed | powerful considerations on the part of the United 
on the spot—instead of which they had a month to | States themselves against the proposed annexation. 

prepare for trial—a trial, against the fairness of which | Doetor Channing is so considerable a name that we 
no imputation is raised—and the interval between sen-4 shall not feel curselves obliged to follow the detail of 
tence and execution (if execution were to follow atall) | facts or the reasonings by which he arrives at his con- 
was not unusually short. Can there be any doubt of | clusions. These faets and reasonings are irrefragable; 
the original design for which a steam-boat had been | but for the English reader it will be sufficient to quote 
previously despatched!—can any one believe that such | the issues to which a judge so impartial and so intelli- 
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adventurers take arms from curiosity? and while we 
lament the fate of the offenders, we must not forget the 
thousands of innocent persons of all sexes and ages 
who would probably have perished if they had suc- 
ceeded in storming the town. 

We have dwelt on this case, not only because it 
shows the true character of the system by which the 
Texas, has been severed from Mexico, but because it 
affords a case so exactly similar in its principles to the 
attacks still threatened upon our Canadian frontier by 
Generals Vanrensellaer and Sutherland, and their fol- 
lowers, whose curiosity has induced them not only to 
accept arms offered to them, but to help themselves 
from depéts belonging to the Government of Wash- 
ington. 

But although the victory of San Jacinto has enabled 
Texas to achieve a present independence, it is clear, 
and to none clearer than to the Texan adventurers 
themselves, that the independent sovereignty of a state, 
the population of which does not—even now, and by 
the most partial accounts—exceed 65,000 persons of 
all ages and sexes, (American Almagack, 1838, Pp. 
262,) must be very precarious;—and that all the inter- 
ests created and so extensively spread over the United 
States by the land jobbers and speculators in Texan 
scrip cannot hold good, whether Mexican law resume 
its authority, or the lawless adventurers of Texas be 
left to scramble amongst themselves for territorial 
plunder. The whole, therefore, of ‘the Texans’ who 
have obtained the grants, and the great body in the 
United States who have speculated in them, are en- 
deavouring to procure the admission of Texas into the 
Union, which would at once relieve them from all ap- 
prehension from the side of Mexico, and would legalise 
their now fraudulent possessions, by giving all au- 
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gent brings the qaestion in discussion. 
Wherever there is a revolt the insurgents will, as a 
matter of course, allege grievances, and will conceal 
the designs of personal cupidity under an affected zeal 
for public rights and the liberties of their country. So 
have the Texans. 
‘But I ask you, Sir,’ says Dr. Channing to Mr. 
Clay— 
| ‘I ask you, Sir, whether it is not your deliberate con- 
vietion, that Mexico, from the beginning of her con- 
/nexion with the colonists, has been more sinned against 
| than sinning? But allowing that the violent means used 
| by Mexico for enforcing her authority, were less pro- 
| voked than we believe them to have been, did not the 
Texans enter the country with a full knowledge of its 
condition? ..... Inswearing allegiance to such a state, 
did they not consent to take their chance of the evils, 
| through which it must have been expected to pass in 
its way to firm and free institutions? ..... Some 
|of the grounds on which the Texans justify their con- 
| flict for independence are so glaringly deficient in truth 
and reason, that it is hard to avoid suspicion of every 
defence set up for their revolt."—Channing, p. 7. 





These minor grievances he easily refutes, and then 
| proceeds to examine the grand grievance of centralism 
|—which, although it did not occur for a long period 
subsequent to the original disturbance, and was not 
finally settled till after the revolt had actually broken 
out, is now dwelt upon as the main justification of that 


revolt:— 


‘One of the greatest grievances in the eyes of Texas, 
was the change of the Mexican government from a fede- 
ral to a central or consolidated form. But this change, 
however violently brought about, was ratified by the 
| national congress. according to the rules prescribed by 
‘the constitution, and was sanctioned by the Mexican 

ople. The decree of congress introducing this “re- 
orm” of the national institutions declares the system 
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of government “republican, popular, and representa-| ment but on trial and judgement by the magistrate.” 
tive,” and provides all the organs by which such a| The subsequent acts of the government carried out fully 
government is characterized. What also deserves our| these constitutional provisions. It is matter of deep 
consideration in estimating this measure is, that the| grief and humiliation, that the emigrants from: this 
whole history of Mexico has proved the necessity of | country, whilst boasting of superior civilization, re- 
substituting a central for a federal government. Liberty | fused to second this honourable policy, intended to set 
and order can be reconciled and preserved in that coun- | limits to one of the greatest social evils. ..... 

try by no process but by the introduction of more sim-| ‘This settled, invincible purpose of Mexico to ex- 
ple and efficient institutions. And yet the Texans, a| clude slavery from her limits, created as strong a pur- 
handful of strangers, (at the breaking out of the insur-| pose to annihilate her authority in Texas. By this pro- 
rection about twenty thousand, including men, women, | hibition Texas was virtually shut against immigration 





and children,) raised the standard of revolt, because the | 
government was changed by a nation of nine millions | 
without their consent.’—Channing, pp. 7, 8. 


; 


Having considered the alleged grievances of the 
Texans, he proceeds to explain ‘the real and great| 
causes of the revolt:’— | 

; 

“These are matters of notoriety, so as to need no 
minute exposition. The first great cause was the un-| 
bounded, unprincipled spirit of land speculation, which 
so tempting a prize as ‘Texas easily kindled in multi- | 
tudes in the United States, where this mode of gambling | 
is too common a vice. Large grants of land in Texas | 
were originally made to individuals, chiefly citizens of | 
our country, who, in many cases, transferred their claims | 
to joint-stock companies in some of our cities.’—Chan- | 
ning, p. 10. | 

Then follows the story we have already given of the | 
grants to the Empresarios, to which Dr. Channing 
adds:— 


‘In consequence of these lawless proceedings, great 
numbers in this country and Texas have nominal titles 
to land, which can only be substantiated by setting 
aside the authority of the general congress of Mexico, 
and are, of consequence, directly and strongly interested 
in severing this province from the Mexican confederacy. 
Texan independence can alone legalise the mighty 
frauds of the land speculator. Texas must be wrested 
from the country to which she owes allegiance that her 
soil may pass into the hands of cheating and cheated | 
foreigners. We have here one explanation of the zeal | 
with which the Texan cause was embraced in the | 
United States. From this country the great impulse | 
has been given to the Texan revolution; and a principal 
motive has been the unappeasable hunger for Texan 
land. An interest in that soil, whether real or fictitious, 
has been spread over our country. Thus “the generous 
zeal for freedom,” which has stirred and armed so many | 
of our citizens to fight for Texas, turns out to be a pas- 
sion for unrighteous spoil.’—Channing, p. 12. 

This was, in fact, the first and sole object; but out 
of it has grown a subsidiary matter of still greater and 
more extensive importance—one which affects not 
Texas singly, but the United States—and not the 
United States alone, but the European powers, and 
eventually mankind: — 

‘I proceed to another cause of the revolt; and this 
was, the resolution fo throw Texas open to slaveholders 
and slaves. Mexico, at the moment of throwing off the 
Spanish yoke, gave a noble testimony of her loyalty 
to free principles, by decreeing, “that no person there- 
after should be born a slave, or introdu as such into 
the Mexican States; that all slaves then held should 








receive stipulated wages, and be subject to no punish- 


from the Southern and Western portions of this coun- 
try; and it is well known that the eyes of the South 
and West had for some time been turned to this pro- 
vince, as a new market for slaves, as a new field for 
slave labour, and as a vast accession of political power 
to the slaveholding states. That such views were 
prevalent we know; for, nefarious as “ “* they 
found their way into the public prints. € project 
of dismembering a neighbouring republic that slave- 
holders and slaves might overspread a region which 
had been consecrated to a free population, was dis- 
cussed in newspapers as coolly as if it were a matter 
of obvious right and unquestionable humanity. A 

owerful interest was thus created for severing from 
Mexico her distant province. We have here a power- 
ful incitement to the Texan revolt, and another explana- 
tion of the eagerness with which men and money were 
thrown from the United States into that region to carry 
on the war of revolution.’—Channing, pp. 12, 13. 


In a subsequemt part of his letter Dr. Channing re- 
turns to this subject, and shows, by a variety of details 
and arguments, that the annexation of Texas must ex- 
tend and perpetuate slavery, and that this is one of the 
main sources of support that the proposition receives 
in the Southern States:— 


‘As far back as the year 1829, the annexation of 


| Texas was agitated in the Southern and Western States; 
| and it was urged on the ground of the strength and ex- 


tension it would give to the slaveholding interest. In 
a series of essays, ascribed to a gentleman, now a sen- 
ator in Congress, it was maintained, that five or six 
slaveholding States would by this measure be added to 
the Union; and he even intimated that as many as nine 
States as large as Kentucky might be formed within the 
limits of Texas. In Virginia, about the same time, cal- 
culations were made as to the increased value which 
would thus be given to slaves, and it was even said that 
this acquisition would raise the price fifty percent. Of 
late the language on this subject is most explicit. The 
great argument for annexing Texas is, that it will 
strengthen “the peculiar institutions” of the South, 
and open a new and vast field for slavery. 

‘By this act, slavery will be tuated in the old States, 
as well as spread over new. It is well known, that the 
soil of some of the old States has become exhausted by 


-| slave cultivation. ..... They now adhere to slavery, 


not on account of the wealth which it extracts from the 
soil, but because it furnishes men and women to be 
sold in newly settled and more southern districts. It 
is by slave-breeding and slave-selling that these States 
subsist. ..... By annexing Texas, we shall not 
only create it where it does not exist, but breathe new 
life into it where its end seemed to be near. .... 
Nor is the worst told; we shall not only quicken the 
domestic slave-trade, we shall give a new impulse to 
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the foreign. This, indeed, we have pronounced in our 
laws to be felony; but we make our laws cobwebs, 
when we offer to rapacious men strong motives for their 
violation. Open a market for slaves in an unsettled 
country, with a sweep of sea-coast, and at such a dis- 
tance from the seat of government that laws may be 
evaded with impunity, and how can you exclude slaves 
from Africa!’ —Channing, pp. 25, 26. 

But this moral turpitude is not all. The annexation 
of Texas would be, Dr. Channing shows, a great po- 
litical crime, and a great political danger—one which 
will not only shake the internal constitution of the 
Union, but cannot fail to involve it in discussions and 
hostilities with the powers of both continents. This 
is urged with great force, in many such passages as 
the following: — 


‘I now proceed to a very solemn consideration, name- 
ly, that by this act, our country will enter on a career 
of encroachment, war, and crime, and will merit and 
incur the punishment and woe of aggravated wrong- 
doing. ‘The seizure of Texas will not stand alone. It 
will darken our future history. It will be linked by an 
iron. necessity to long-continued deeds of rapine and 
blood. Ages may not see the catastrophe of the tra- 
gedy, the first scene of which we are so ready to enact. 
....+ + Weare a restless people, prone to encroach- 
ment, impatient of the ordinary laws of progress, less 
anxious to consolidate and to perfect than to extend our 
institutions, more ambitious of spreading ourselves over 
a wide space than of diffusing beauty and fruitfulness 
over a narrower field. We boast of our rapid growth, 
forgetting that, throughout nature, noble growths are 
slow. Texas is a country conquered by our 
citizens; and the annexation of it to our Union will be 
the beginning of conquests, which, unless arrested and 
beaten back by a just and kind Providence, will stop 
only at the Isthmus of Darien. Henceforth, we must 
cease to ery, peace, peace. Our Eagle will whet, not 
gorge, its appetite on its first victim; and will snuff a 
more tempting quarry, more alluring blood, in every 
new region which opens southward. To annex Texas 
is to declare perpetual war with Mexico.’—Channing, 
pp- 16—18. 

In pursuing this part of the subject, Dr. Channing 
is led to consider the interest which England ought to 


take in this system of territorial aggrandisement:— 


‘First, England has a moral interest in this question. 
The annexation of Texas is sought by us for the very 
purpose of extending slavery, and thus will necessarily 
give new life and extension to the slave-trade. A new 
and vast market for slaves cannot, of course, be opened, 
without inviting and obtaining a supply from abroad, 
as well as from this country. e most solemn treaties, 
and ships of war lining the African coast, do not and 
cannot suppress this infernal traffic, as long as the 
slaver, freighted with stolen, chained, and wretched 
captives, can obtain a price proportioned to the peril of 
the undertaking. Now England has long made it a 
part of her foreign policy to suppress the slave-trade; 
and, of late, a strong public feeling impels the govern- 
ment to resist, as far as may be, the extension of slavery. 
Can we expect her to be a passive spectator of a mea- 
sure, by which her — for years in the cause of 
humanity, and some of her strongest national feelings, 
are to be withstood? 
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‘But England has a political as well as moral interest 
in this question. By the annexation of Texas we shall 
approach her liberated colonies; we shall build up a 
power in her neighbourhood, to which no limits ean be 

rescribed. By adding Texas to our acquisition of 

‘lorida, we shall do much toward girdling the Gulf of 
Mexico; and I doubt not, that some of our politicians 
will feel as if our mastery in that sca were sure. The 
West Indian Archipelago, in which the European is 
regarded as an intruder, will, of course, be embraced in 
our ever-growing scheme of empire. In truth, collision 
with the West Indies will be the most certain effect of 
the extension of our power in that quarter. 

‘Can England view our encroachments without 
alarm? I know it is thought that, staggering, as she 
does, under her enormous debt, she will be slow to en- 
gage in war. But other nations of Europe have islands 
in the same neighbourhood, to induce them to make 
common cause with her. Other nations look with 
jealousy on our peculiar institutions and our growing 
maritime power. Other nations are unwilling that we 
should engross or control the whole commerce of the 
Mexican Gulf. We ought to remember, that this 
jealousy is sanctioned by our own example. Itis un- 
derstood, that, at one period of the internal disorders of 
Spain, which rendered all her foreign possessions in- 
secure, we sought from France and Great Britain assur- 
ances that they would not possess themselves of Cuba. 
Still more, after the revolt of her colonies from Spain, 
and after our recognition of their independence, it was 
announced to the nations of Europe, in the message of 
the President, that we should regard as hostile any in- 
terference, on their part, with these new governments, 
‘for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling their 
destiny in any other way.” ’—Channing, pp. 21—23. 

This is honest and enlightened—the language of a 
patriot and a statesman, and we receive with satisfae- 
tion these acknowledgments of the extension and ac- 
ceptation, in the United States, of those great principles 
of international law, by which alone the rights and in- 
dependence of nations can be guaranteed; and which 
must, in process of events, become as important and 
valuable to the States of America as they are to the 
people of the Old World. But Dr. Channing brings 
the matter still more home to our individual interest: — 

‘I, of course, have no communication with foreign 
cabinets; but I cannot doubt that Great Britain has re- 
monstrated against the annexation of Texas to this 
country. in English minister would be unworthy of his 
office, who should see another state greedily swallowing 
up territories in the neighbourhood of British colonies, 
and not strive, by all just means, to avert the danger.’ 
—Channing, p. 23. 

We are no more in the secrets of Cabinets than Dr. 
Channing—but ill as we think of all that we have ever 
seen of Lord Palmerston’s administration of our foreign 
affairs—ignorant as he seems to be of the laws of na- 
tions—blind as he surely is to the fatal tendency of 
his precedents—and indifferent as*he appears to every 
consideration beyond the conservation of his seat in 
Downing Street by countenancing the revolutionary 
movement at home and abroad—we yet think it impossi- 
ble that he should have waited for the suggestion of Dr. 
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Channing as to the course which ‘a British minister, | very existence of the Uston! That the principle of 
who was not unworthy of his office,’ must have taken | greedy, unjust, and indefinite territorial aggrandisement 
towards strengthening, by amicable representations, | would eventually lead to the dissolution of the Federa- 
the reluctance of the Cabinet at Washington to be tion is clear enough to any thinking man, but we were 





drawn or driven into this torrent of piratical acquisition, | not prepared to find it contemplated by our American 
| 


which, in the opinion of the best-informed Americans 
themselves, would whirl all parties down the Niagara 
of interminable hostilities. 

Nor is this a mere metaphor. 

Important as the question is—as Dr. Channing states 
it—to our West Indian possessions, and to the existing 
balance of power in those regions of the world, it be- 
comes infinitely more so in relation to Canada and 
New Brunswick. Even Lord Palmerston must, we 
suppose, be aware of what has been going on for 
nearly a dozen years past in Texas, and if so, we can- 
not imagine that he should not have seen in the whole 
of those proceedings a precedent pregnant with danger 
to our own frontier. Such encroachments on the 
Mexican provinces—if sanctioned, or even connived 
at, by the Government—would afford not merely a 
precedent, but an inducement to similar attempts on 
the British Colonies; and, in fact, we have seen that 
one of these expeditions to Texas did, on the way to 
its avowed destination, make a parenthetical piracy on 
one of our own islands. 

We do not find in the works before us any clear in- 
dication of the opinions of the American Government 
on this important subject. ‘The earnestness with which 
Dr. Channing has thought it necessarry to oppose the 
annexation of Texas would lead to an apprehension 
that the Cabinet of Washington was secretly favoura- 
ble to this usurpation. Some years ago (about eight 
or ten), during the mission of Mr. Poinsett, the inter- 


ference of the American Government in the affairs of 
It is certain that a loan of 


Mexico was very active. 
twelve millions of dollars was proposed to the Mexican 
Government on the security, as it was reported at the 
time, of the provinces of Texas and Coahuila. And 
even the sale of the province of Texas was generally 
believed to have been in contemplation; and to this Dr. 


patriot as so early a possibility. 

‘I now proceed to another important argument against 
the annexation of Texas to our country, the argument 
drawn from the bearings of the measure on our National 
Union. Next to liberty, union is our great political 
interest, and this cannot be loosened—zi may be dis- 
| solved—by the proposed extension of our territory. . + « 
The objection to the annexation of Texas, drawn 
from the unwieldiness it would give to the country, 
though very serious, is not decisive. A far more 
serious objection is, that it is to be annexed to us for 
the avowed purpose of multiplying slaveholding States, 
and thus giving political power. This cannot, ought 
not tobe borne. It will justify, it will at length demand, 
the separation of the States.’—Channing p. 34. 

‘To me it seems not only the right, but the duty of 
the free States, in case of the annexation of Texas, to 
say to the slave holding States, “We regard this act as 
the dissolution of the Union. 'The essential conditions of 
the national compact are violated. To you we will 
faithfully adhere, but will not join ourselves to this new 
and iniquitous acquisition. We will not become part- 
ners in your wars with Mexico and Europe, in your 
schemes of spreading and perpetuating slavery, in your 
hopes of conquest, in your unrighteous spoils.” No 
one prizes the Union more than myself, as the means 
of peace. But, with Texas, we shall have no peace. 
Texas, brought into the confederacy, will bring with it 
domestic and foreign strife. It will change our rela- 
tions to other countries, and to one another. A pacific 
division in the first instance seems to me to threaten 
less contention than a lingering, feverish dissolution of 
the Union, such as must be expected under this fatal 
innovation.’—7b. p. 38. 

Such a prophecy from the mouth of a traveller, a 
stranger, or even of a native excited by party feelings, 
would appear very serious; but itis surely an awful and 
unexpected warning from the lips of a citizen possess- 
ing the high talents and still higher moral character of 
Dr. Channing. And it is still more so when taken in 


conjunction with what follows:— 





‘I have said that we shall expose our freedom to 


Channing seems to allude with strong disapprobation; | great peril by entering a new career of crime. We are 


but, on the other hand, the conduct of the American 
Government with regard to Canada appears tu bea 
public and honourable indication of its disposition, what- 
ever may be its power, to respect the rights of its neigh- 
bours, and to repress the irregularities of the lawless 
spirit of its frontier—a duty which, we agree with Dr. 
Channing, is as essential to the real interests of the 
United Statest themselves as those of their neighbours. 

‘These hopes are confirmed by another view of the 
subject which we should not, on our imperfect informa- 
tion, have ventured to take, but which is opened by 
Dr. Channing with a foree and gravity which will 
startle our readers. 


In the opinion of this able and | 


corrupt enough already. In one respect, our institutions 
have disappointed us all. They have not wrought out 
for us that elevation of character, which is the most 
precious, and, in truth, the only substantial blessing of 
liberty. Our progress in prosperity has indeed been 
the wonder of the world; but this prosperity has done 
much to counteract the ennobling influence of free in- 
stitutions. The peculiar circumstances of the country 
and of our times have poured in upon us a torrent of 
wealth; and human nature has not been strong enough 
for the assault of such severe temptation. Prosperity 
has become dearer than freedom. Government is re- 
garded more as a means of enriching the country than 
of securing private rights. We have become wedded 
to gain, as our chief good. That, under the predomi- 
nance of this degrading passion, the higher virtues, the 


patriotic writer, the question of Texas involves the! moral independence; the simplicity of manners, the stern 
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uprightness, the self-reverence, the respect for man as 
man, which are the ornaments and safeguards of a re- 
ublic, should wither, and give place to selfish calcu- 
ation and indulgence, to show an extravagance, to 
anxious, envious, discontented strivings, to wild ad- 
venture, and to the gambling spirit of speculation, will 
surprise no one who has studied human nature. The 
invasion of Texas by our citizens is a mournful com- 
ment on our national morality. Whether without some 
fiery trial; some signal prostration of our prosperity, 
we can rise to the force and self-denial of freemen, is a 
question not easily solved. 

‘There are other alarming views. 4 spirit of lawless- 
ness pervades the community, which, if not repressed, 
threatens the dissolution of our present forms of society. 
Even in the old States, mobs are taking the government 
into their hands, and a profligate newspaper finds little 
difficulty in stirring up multitudes to violence. When 
we look at the parts of the country nearest Texas, we 
see the arm of the law paralysed by the passions of the 
individual. Men take under their own protection the 
rights which it is the very office of government to se- 
cure. The citizen, wearing arms as means of defence, 
carries with him perpetual proofs of the weakness of the 
authorities under which he lives. The substitution of se/f- 
constituted tribunals for the regular course of justice, and 
the infliction of immediate punishment in the moment of 
popular phrensy, are symptoms of a people half re- 
claimed from barbarism. 1 know not that any civilized 
country on earth has exhibited, during the last year, a 
spectacle so atrocious as the ee of a coloured man 
by a slow fire, in the neighbourhood of St. Louis! and 
this infernal sacrifice was offered not by a few fiends 
selected from the whole country, but by a crowd gath- 
ered from a single spot. Add to all this, the invasions 


of the rights of speech and of the press by lawless 
force, the extent and toleration of which oblige us to 
believe that a considerable portion of our citizens have no 
comprehension of the first principles of liberty. 

“te is an undeniable fact, that, in consequence of these 
many reflecting 
men tn “7 institutions is very much impaired. Some 


and other symptoms, the confidence 


despair. at main pillar of public liberty, mutual 
trust among citizens, is shaken. That we must seek 
security for property and he ina stronger government, is 
aspreading conviction. Men, who in public talk of the 
stability of our institutions, whisper their doubts (per- 
haps their scorn) in private.’—2b. pp. 40, 41. 

These most important views of the futurity of his 
country, Dr. Channing further elucidates and enforces 
in the following eloquent passages—which we quote, 
and upon which we shall offer something like a com- 
mentary, because they appear to us to open the—at 
this moment—most important, moral and _ political, 
question that can be offered to the consideration of either 
the old world or the new—the probable fitness of re- 
publican institutions to protect, to cultivate, and to ad- 
vance the general and individual happiness of man- 
kind: — 

‘I may be thought inclined to draw a dark picture of 
our moral condition. But at home I am set down 
among those who hope against hope; and I have never 
cnnat to condemn as a crime the despondence of those 
who, lamenting the corruptions of the times, do not lift 
a finger to withstand it. I am far, very far from despair. 
I have no fears but such as belong to a friend of free- 





dom. Among dark omens I see favourable influences, 
remedial processes, counteracting agencies. I well 
know that the vicious part of our system makes more 
noise and show than the sound. I know that the 
prophets of ruin to our institutions are to be found most 
trequently in the party out of power, and that many 
dark auguries must be set down to the account of dis- 
appointinent and irritation. I am sure, too, that immi- 
nent peril would wake up the spirit of our fathers in 
many who slumber in these days of ease and security. 
It is also true, that, with all our defects, there is a wider 
diffusion of intelligence, moral restraint, and self-respect 
among us, than through any other community. Sutil, I 
am compelled to acknowledge an extent of corruption 
among us, which menaces freedom and our dearest in- 
terests: and a policy, which will give new and enduring 
impulse to corruption, which will multiply indefinitely 
public and private crime, ought to be reprobated as the 
sorest calamity we can incur. 

*That the cause of republicanism is suffering abroad, 
through the defects and crimes of our countrymen, is as 
true as that it is regarded with increased scepticism 
among ourselves. Abroad, republicanism is identified 
with the United States, and it is certain that the 4me- 
rican name has not risen of late in the world.’—Chan- 
ning, p. 42. 

This view of the actual influence of the example of 
the United States is contrasted with the following 
beautiful and lofty conception of what it might and 


ought to be:— 

‘I have alluded to the want of wisdom with which 
we are accustomed to speak of our destiny as a people. 
We are destined (that is the word) to overspread North 
America; and, intoxicated with the idea, it matters little 
to us how we accomplish our fate. ‘To spread, to sup- 
plant others, to cover a boundless space, this seems our 
ambition, no matter what influence we spread with us. 
Why cannot we rise to nobler conceptions of our destiny? 
Why do we not feel that our work as a nation is, to 
carry freedom, religion, science, and a nobler form of 
human nature over this continent; and why do we not 
remember that to diffuse these blessings we must first 
cherish them in our own borders; and that whatever 
deeply and permanently corrupts us, will make our 
spreading influence a curse, not a blessing, to this new 
world? It is a common idea in Europe, that we are 
destined to spread an inferior civilization over North 
America; that our slavery and our absorption in gain and 
outward interests mark us out as fated to fall behind the 
old world in the higher improvements of human nature, 
in the philosophy, the refinements, the enthusiasm of 
literature and the arts, which throw a lustre round other 
countries. Iam not prophet enough to read our fate. 
I believe, indeed, that we are to make our futurity for 
ourselves. I believe that a nation’s destiny lies in its 
character, in the principles which govern its policy and 
bear rule in the hearts of its citizens. I take my stand 
on God’s moral and eternal law. A nation, renouncing 
and defying this, cannot be free, cannot be great.’— 
Channing, p. 44. 

This from the mouth of a learned and able republi- 
can affords, our readers will perceive, no flattering pic- 
ture of the present state of political society in the United 
States, nor any very confident hopes of its duration. 
‘A tree shall be known by its fruits,’ and a government 


must be, in some degree at least, judged by the man- 
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ners it creates. We are well aware that the revolu-| and power. They are our brothers, our sons, our 
tionary party in Europe have pushed this proposition cousins—and our being permanently divided by rival 
to an untenable extent, by attempting to make the | interests, or even occasionally alienated by personal 
ancient and established governments responsible, not antipathies, does not alter the great fact that we are of 
merely for the abuses which may have grown up, but | the same family, that we speak the same tongue, read 
for the natural follies and vices of mankind; and we the same books, and acknowledge as the basis of 
| Society the same general principles of civil and reli- 

‘How small, of all that human hearts endure, | gious liberty. But we desire that their advances in 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure!’ | wealth and power should be accompanied by a corres- 
This—as it regards manners and social and political | ponding growth of general civilization—of private 
relations—is peculiarly true of the old European coun- morals—and of an honest and honourable spirit of in- 
tries, where the forms of government have grown out | ternational policy;—in all which points it is admitted 
of a pre-.isting state of society, and have only fol-| by themselves that they are gradually ‘falling behind 
lowed—not created—the national temper and charac-| the rest of the world.’ It is not for us to advocate 
ter. But in a new country, where the political con-| the introduction of the monarchical or aristocratical 
stitution precedes the social combination, where—as in| system into America, nor indeed of any other eut and 
a kind of Utopia—men are born and societies created dry system—though we believe that some form of 
to bear an allotted share in pre-ordained institutions, | monarchy will be found, in the long run, to be the best 


agree with the philosophic poet— 





it is clear that those institutions must have a predomi- 
nant influence on the nascent society. They are the 
education of the infant people! 

None of the human race, we confidently believe, 
possess higher natural qualities than what Dr. Chan- 
ning calls the Anglo-Saxon American. Io physical 
advantages, they are above the average of mankind 
and not inferior to their progenitors; their courage is | 
equal to the highest, and their talents are great, varied, 
and vigorous. If, then, as Dr. Channing seems to 
concede, they have attained only ‘an inferior civiliza- 
tion,’—if they ‘fall behind the old world in the higher 
improvements of human nature,-—we cannot hesitate 
to pronounce, that this inferiority must be mainly at- 
tributable to the institutions under which their great 
natural advantages are cramped, or rather, we should 
say, warped and distorted into those defects which 
have, of late, ‘lowered the American name in the 
world.’ 


protection for the liberties and happiness of civilized 
man; but what we more immediately deplore, in a 
fraternal and not a rival spirit, is the growth of an 
extreme and unmixed democracy, which checks civili- 
zation, defeats law and justice, corrupts manners, 
brutalizes the national feeling, and tends immediately 
to aggression and robbery, and eventually to barbarism 
and anarchy. 

We admit, for we are anxious to conduct this im- 
portant discussion in the fairest manner—we readily 
admit, that if, what is now generally called a republic, 
that is an unmixed democracy, has any chance of prac- 
tical and permanent success, it is in the United States 
of America. They have no adverse antecedents: demo- 
eracy has there no prejudices to overcome, no prece- 
dents to overrule, no habits, no manners, no recollec- 
tions tocontend with. They have no anti-popular, nor 
even extra-popular authority to pull down; they have no 
traditional aristocracy to restore; they are, as it were, 





We confess that we look with still greater appre- 
hension than Dr. Channing expresses to the spread of | 
this inferior civilization—these corrupted manners— | 
these distorted energies over the vast continent, which | 
we do think the Anglo-Saxon race, with its coloured | 
progeny, is (pace Doctoris) ‘destined’ to colonize; and 
we shall not, therefore, affect to deny that we should— 
for the sake of this growing world—hail with satisfac- 
tion any circumstances that should induce the Ameri- 
can people to a revision of all, and a re-construction of 
some, of those institutions which we believe in our con- 
science to be unfavourable to the developement of all 
the best parts of the American character, and to be the 
main cause of all the graver defects with which they 
are reproached, by either the judicious criticism of 
foreigners, or the enlightened candour of their own 
countrymen. 

Let us not be misunderstood: we heartily rejoice in 
the advance of the Anglo-American people in wealth 


‘native and endued unto that element.2 We have in 
England a phrase which strongly expresses the hold 
which institutions take of an old and long legalised 
country, when we talk emphatically of the ‘law of the 
land.’ The law of the land is a title of such antiquity 
and authority amongst us, that it is, as we may almost 
say, sanctified in Magna Charta, and our habitual re- 
spect for it, though sadly weakened by modern the- 
orists, is still our best human hope against revolution- 
ary innovation; but universal suffrage—popular elec- 
tion to all offices in the State—the absence of any 
right of primoyeniture—the distribution of property by 
gavel, and a system of not merely /egal but social 
equality, are, in the United States, the laws of a land 
which has never known any other, and which—apart 
from any intrinsic merits they may or may not have— 
possess the general approbation, not to say admiration, 
of a people who have grown up under them, and who 
believe, justly or erroneously, that to them is mainly 
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due the unexampled—the enormous strides that they 
have made in prosperity at home and power abroad. 
American democracy is therefore an indigenous growth, 
under a favouring climate and in a congenial soil. 

But besides these and other moral considerations, 
there are some material causes which render the de- 
mocratical institutions of America peculiarly congenial 
to its condition and its wants. The inexhanstible 
field which the back settlements afford for individual 
enterprise serves to drain off—not merely harmlessly, 
but beneficially—all the exuberant and irregular spirit 
of personal ambition and insubordination—the feuds, 
the factions, and the party struggles which have been 
the essential and characteristic dangers of all the de- 
mocracies which the world has yet seen. Eo ex fini- 
timis populis, turba omnis sine discrimine, liber an 
servus esset, avida novarum rerum perfugit; idque pri- 
mum ad ceptam magnitudinem roboris fuit. These 
back settlements are the great safefy-valve of the Ame- 
rican republic. Had the Alleghanies been impassable, 
we do not believe that it would have lasted even to 
this day. 

And, moreover, the force of the valve seems provi- 
dentially graduated to insure the most beneficial action. 





There is enough of risk and difficulty in the life of the | 
adventurers to keep at home all those who, either by | 
temper or by property, are satisfied with their lot and 
position; in short, the conservative portions of the 
population: while, on the other hand, there is nothing 
to deter, but, on the contrary, enough to allure those 
busy and enterprising spirits, whose energies would | 
be dangerous in a more limited and densely cultivated 
country. 

This facility and habit of emigration affords, also, 
and may to a probably distant period continue to 
afford, a complete and admirable preventive remedy 
against that heaviest scourge of European societies, 
and that most awful danger of European governments 
—able-bodied Pauperism! ‘This is the greatest, and 
perhaps the only substantial moral benefit that the 
state of American society receives from the western 
wilderness; but it is not an advantage which depends 
altogether on the form of government, and it is accom- 
panied by many drawbacks, both moral and political— 
such as the encouragement of unsettled, wandering, and, 
eventually, lawless habits; the spread of inferior civili- 
zation; the retrocession of mankind to primitive bar- 
barism, and the stimulation of a dishonest and preda- 
tory spirit. But whichever way the balance of 
advantage in this matter may incline, we must further 
admit that the great democratic principle—the para- 
mount rights of individual man—is in every respect 
best fitted for the colonization of western America. 
Such a wilderness can only be planted with any profit 
by individual and unrestricted energies, which no 





government could direct—under local circumstances 
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which no government could reach. The settler must 
depend on himself alone, under circumstances where 
no other elements of colonization are to be found— 

‘Than man and steel—the woodman and the axe!” 
Such a state of existence—we can hardly call it so- 
ciety—if to be maintained in its proper efficiency, is 
evidently beyond the pale of monarchical or aristo- 
cratical government, or indeed of any government at 
all; and if this were not a priori clear, it would be 
made so by comparing the success of American enter- 
prise with that of any other system of colonization 
with which we are acquainted. 

Such appear to us to be the chief causes of the sue- 
cess of the republican institutions in the United States 
—causes which, of course, cannot exist in any Eu- 
ropean country, and without a combination of which, 
no democratic republic of any extent or international 
importance could, we are convinced, exist ten years. 

But when we come to trace these causes to their 
essential principles, and bring the result into combina- 
tion with other unquestionable facts of human history, 
and other irrepressible tendencies of human nature, 
we see strong reason to suspect that America herself, 
with all the advantages for the experiment which we 
have fairly stated, is ‘destined’ also to afford another 
proof that such a democracy is not long reconcileable 
with great national power and a high state of moral 
civilization. 

First, we think we might almost venture to assert 
that no pure democracy has ever existed for any length 
of time in any country ancient or modern. The demo- 
eracy of Athens, the simplest we read of, was periodi- 
cally interrupted by the intervention of T'yrants (we 
use the word technically), or eminent persons who 
emerged out of various degrees of anarchy to a tyran- 
nical influence; and these were the days of its power 
and its glory. All the other republics of ancient or 
modern times found their principle of vitality and per- 
manence ina large mixture of oligarchy, which always 
constituted the permanent governing power, to which 
the action of the democracy was auxiliary, and formal 
rather than substantial. 

In the next place, all those republics were limited 
to a comparatively narrow territory, and were com- 
pressed, and therefore supported, by powerful neigh- 
bours. This is obvious in the cases of all the Grecian 
and all the modern European republics. That of Rome 
seems to offer an exception—but it, in truth, does not. 
The Roman republic was an oligarchy, and the 
government was so essentially patrician, that it has 
bequeathed its name to the highest forms of modern 
aristocracy. Though the Roman arms covered the 
world, the Roman republic existed only in the heart 
of Italy, and in the few towns admitted (exceptio pro- 
bans regulam) to the rights of citizenship; all the rest 
was military domination; and Gaul, Iberia, and Hel- 
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vetia were no more republican under Marius or Pom- 
pey, than France, Spain, Italy, or Switzerland were 
under Bonaparte. Small republics are possible, be- 
cause their powerful neighbours guarantee them alike 
from foreign aggression and from their own internal 
factions; but a large republic must, we think, inevita- 
bly break up into separate states, or maintain its in- 
tegrity by subsiding into some form of despotism. 
There can be no alternative. 

If this, or any thing like this, be true of a single 
state derived from one origin, under one climate and 
having a singularity of interests, how much more so 
must it be with regard to a number of states, each as 
large as a European kingdom, spread over more cli- 
mates than Europe occupies, and divided therefore 
into that endless variety of material interests, arising 
from such extensive territories and such various natu- 
ral wants and capacities! We can no more confide in 
the duration of an unity of interests, feelings, and 
government in Massachusetts and Louisiana, than in 
the declarations of Louis XIV., or Napoleon, that 
there were no longer Pyrenees! 

The system of Federation has, it must be admitted, 
one advantage, which tends to delay or avert a crisis 
of the nature we are now contemplating. As in the 
celebrated process of taming elephants, a refractory 
state may find itself between two sober and peaceable 
neighbours, who will speedily reduce it to obedience 
to the general will: but, as mankind are not so docile 
as elephants, it may be doubted how long such a pro- 
cess would preserve national harmony. 

It is also certain that there would be in the United 
States a strong reluctance to give the institutions of 
of the old country such a triumph as they imagine we 
should feel at the failure of their great experiment; but 
a feeling arising out of mere temper cannot have very 
durable effects, and America will by and by come to 
understand that if we wish for any change in their in- 
stitutions, it is not from a spirit of party, but because 
we think it will ultimately conduce to their general 
prosperity, in which, if for no higher motive than that 
they are our best customer—we must feel a sincere and 
almost a personal interest. 

We, therefore, on a balance of all the premises, in- 
cline to the conclusion that, whenever the elder Ame- 
rican States become really and substantially condensed 
in population, property, and civilization, then indi- 
vidual interests will grow into irreconcileable rivalries, 
and that the preservation of peace amongst them will 
require permanent governments, still responsible, no 
doubt, to the substantial good sense—but strong 
enough to resist the occasional impulses of—their di- 
versified people. Of this tendency to disunion we 


have already seen some notable indications: first, 
doubtfully, during the late war with England; latterly, 
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now, still more seriously, in the opinions of men so 
grave and so patriotic as Dr. Channing, on the present 
question of the Texas. 

We concur, as our readers have seen, in all that Dr. 
Channing says of the danger to the Union from a 
spirit of territorial aggrandizement, which once in- 
dulged cannot, we agree with him, be stopped short of 
the Icy sea, the Pacific, and the Isthmus—a process 
which would involve wide-spread foreign wars, and— 
whether such wars should be successful or the contra- 
ry—inevitable internal dissention and ultimate disrup- 
tion. 

But the more immediate danger, we also agree with 
Dr. Channing, arises from the Slavery question. We 
ean add nothing—comparatively uninformed as we are, 
and prejudiced as to a certain degree we may be sup- 
posed to be—which could be of any importance after 
the testimony of Doctor Channing. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance which he has overlooked, which 
seems to us to deprive the Slavery question of some- 
what of its vital, or at least of its instant importance. 
We are informed that the growth of manufactures, and 
particularly of the cotton manufactures in the Eastern 
States, has had a tendency to reconcile these states to 
the system of slavery in the South. The raw cotton 
grown by slave labour in Louisiana employs the looms 
of Massachusetts, and the manufactured goods of 
Massachusetts return to clothe the slave population of 
the South; and thus, by a cycle of commercial benefits, 
the Northern and Eastern States begin to feel that 
there is some material compensation for the moral tur- 
pitude of the system of slavery. 

We do not pretend to be able to guess how far this 
feeling may go towards retarding the explosion be- 
tween the antagonist principles of free and slave la- 
bour, but we have thought it but fair to notice it as an 
ingredieut in the discussion which, thongh it has not 
been, that we know of, publicly noticed, is, if we are 
rightly informed, already plainly visible and in no 
slight degree effective. 

There is another most important, though hitherto 
little observed, consideration, applicable to this part 
of the subject, which has grown out of the slavery 
system, but is now assuming a formidable aspect of 
its own: we mean the condition and the growth of the 
free people of colour. An English reader can have no 
idea of the feelings of inveterate and irreconcileable 
antipathy with which the pure whites look upon any 
mixture of black blood: contact with any of the shades 
of colour is contamination—connexion would be mor- 
tal. They despise, or, at least, hate them worse than 
the absolute Negro slave—because they seem to ap- 
proach them more nearly—because, as they would 
say, ‘they imitate humanity so abominably.’ Yet this 
tabooed race, these exiles at home, possess physical and 





more strongly, in the Nuilification controversy; and 


moral qualities already little inferior to those who look 
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down upon them, and are rapidly growing in number, 
in wealth, and—in spite of the contempt of their white 
cousins—in respectability. If we read aright the va- 
rious accounts, both of travellers and natives, the 
prospect of amalgamation, or even of conciliation, be- 
tween these consanguineous races seems indefinitely 
distant, and we are inclined to suspect that slavery 
itself is hardly a more awful question to society in the 
United States, than the condition of the free citizens 
of colour. These people, it may be added, meet no 
such inveterate prejudices in Canada; and this is an- 
other fact which may have important consequences on 
the destiny of the West. 

Miss Martineau is the only writer we recollect, 
foreign or native, who discards absolutely all idea of 
a future dissolution of the federation as a mere vision 
indulged by those only who are prejudiced against the 
great republican experiment; but she adds, not quite 
consistently, we think, that ‘happen hereafler what 
may, the existence of the Union up to this day has 
proved the great fact of the capacity of mankind for 
self-government;’ by which it appears, from the con- 
text, that she means a perfect democracy. Now we 
beg leave to say that no such thing has been yet 
‘proved,’ nor can, we apprehend, be proved, till the 
experiment shall have been brought to the test—first, 
by the gradual closing of the physical safety-valves 
we have alluded to, and, secondly, by the gradual 
growth of those political interests which tend to indi- 
vidualize the States and to aristocratize societies. So 
that we can by no means concur with Miss Martineau 
in treating with such dogmatical contempt as she has 
done the prudent suggestion of ‘Wait; these are early 
days; the experiment may yet fail.’ 

But Miss Martineau’s reasoning is, in other respects, 
also quite inconsistent with her facts. She alleges 
that the existence, up to this time, of the Union, 
demonstrates the final accomplishment and irrevocable 
success of the democratic principle; and then she pro- 
ceeds to complain at great length, and with suitable 
earnestness, that a lamentable quantity of aristocracy 
—the vestiges of the old governments—is still inter- 
woven with the existing laws and manners; and she 
expresses her further conviction that the republican 
principle cannot receive its full and fair developement 
until all those aristocratical anomalies shall be brought 
down to, or rather merged under, the level of absolute 
and indiscriminate equality amongst all human creatures, 
—a happy state, from whieh Miss Martineau laments 
that the Union is still too distant. But in pursuing 
this theme, she chooses to forget that these very aris- 
tocratical ingredients, few as they are, may have been 
the very checks which have hitherto kept the machine 
in the order which she admires—that they may be, as 
it were, the unseen pendulum which regulates the 
movement of the clock. Some of the wisest men in 
America think so, and we presume to incline to the 
same opinion. Let us take one example: Miss Mar- 
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tineau thinks the American senaie aristocratical, and 
predicts its not distant downfall. “The senate is an 
anomaly—an anomalous institution cannot be long- 
lived even if it works well; its well-working is only a 
temporary affair, an accident. Its radical change be- 
comes a question of time merely, and recent events 
seem to indicate that the time is not far distant."— 
(Society in America, i. 55.) Without dwelling on 
twenty other inconsistencies of the saine kind, are we 
not justified by this single but most remarkable in- 
stance, in rejecting altogether the judgement of a writer 
who asserts that the pure democratic theory has been 
tested and established by an experiment in which she 
confesses that there has existed so influential an anoma- 
ly as a senate; and who predicts the eternal stability 
of a constitution at the very moment in which she an- 
nounces the speedy dissolution of one of its most im- 
portant, and its very most conservative, ingredients! — 
We confess that from almost every fact stated by Miss 
Martineau in her very rambling essays, it is our mis- 
fortune to have drawn conclusions extremely different 
from hers—we think the experiment is far from being 
concluded, and even on the mere political and material 
aspect of the affair, we see strong reason to doubt its 
ultimate success. 

But when we take into the account some moral con- 
siderations that belong to the subject, our doubts be- 
We cannot believe that an exten- 
sive, rich, cultivated, and highly civilized society can 


come still stronger. 


permanently exist under the sole dominion of the 
physical majority, whose feelings and whose interests 
must tend to bring all men to one indiscriminate level, 
both of property and intellect, and that level of course 
the lowest. It seems to us, that to state such a pro- 
position is to refute it; yet that such is the ultimate 
tendency of the American experiment may be easily 
proved, not merely @ priort, but by every kind of evi- 
dence. We could produce abundance of such testimony, 
but the extracts which we have lately made from their 
own writers render any additional proof supereroga- 
tive. 

But it seems that even the alarming progress which 
this system has made, and must naturally continue to 
make, is not rapid enough for the exigency of the 
democratic principle. We learn that an association of 
what in England would be called the lower classes, 
but which in America are the most influential, has 
been formed at New York, under the title of the 
Workies. 'These people appear to look at their politi- 
eal system shrewdly, and to deal with it logically. 
They have discovered that education is an inroad on 
natural equality, and they therefore propose that there 
should be for all citizens, without any personal excep- 
tion, one uniform education. 

This, extravagant as it may appear, is at least a 
proof of two not unimportant points—first, that the de- 
gree of equality which exists in the United States does 
not satisfy all its possessors, and that they are for 
pushing it to its Jast expression; and, secondly, that 
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this extreme principle is impracticable nonsense! For, 
supposing the Workies to succeed in establishing these 
common schools and prohibiting all others, how will 
they continue to evade the innate inequalities of the 
human intellect, which enable one boy to attain with 
little trouble what another never can learn? and, how- 
ever low the level of education may be laid, he that 
profits most by it will acquire in practice as complete 
a social superiority—unoeu/us inter ca#cos—as if he had 
been educated at Oxford or Cambridge. Another prin- 
ciple of the Workies—a logical corollary of the former 
—is the equality of property—a kind of agrarian law 
by which, at stated intervals, all property is to be pub- 
licly and equally divided amongst all citizens. This— 
which is the real conclusion of all systems of social 
equality, and which is the only foundation on which 
sueh a system could exist—may perhaps be attempted 
—nay, it might be carried, wherever the absolute prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage may be established. Its 
success would make a nation of paupers; if the attempt 
itself was not likely to create acivil war, which, what- 
ever might be its first fluctuations, could have no other 
result than some species of protective despotism. 

We shall be told that these are the wild extremities of 
an inconsiderable sect. Lxtreme, we admit they are, 
but not wi/d—for they are the practical and logical con- 
clusions from the princtples which are now in mitigated 
operation in the United States—of which Miss Mar- 
tineau and such wandering intellects advocate the full 
developement, and which we believe, will continue gra- 
dually to be developed, until a sad experience shall 
prove them to be utterly inconsistent with civil society 
—certainly with all rational liberty:—for if you give 
power to the mass, while civilization gives wealth to the 
few, the former will sooner or later—per fas aut nefas— 
swallow up the latter, till at length their insane energies 
shall be curbed by the chains and strait-waistcoats of 
despotic discipline. 

A great cause of that rapid demoralization which Dr. 
Channing laments, arises, we apprehend, from the stil] 
more rapid accumulation of wealth. Nations can no 
more stand such sudden prosperity than individuals. 
The gambling nation, like the individual gambler, will 
be profligate. Wealth to do good to either must be 
gradually acquired by industry and prudence; and when 
so acquired, must be capable of being safely, honour- 
ably, and intellectually enjoyed—without the latter, it 
ean purchase little more than is common to man and 
to beasts. For this reason it is that we regret, and al- 
together for the sake of America herself, the strong in- 
clination and the arbitrary devices* to prevent the 

* We have before us a letter from a gentleman almost equal- 
ly well acquainted with America om England, and as able 
and intelligent as any man in either. He writes, ‘It is perfectly 
true that a certain degree of persecution always attends an 
person who has the good, or as it sometimes turns out the bad, 
fortune to be richer than his neighbours, and persons of this de- 
scription come every day to Europe to avoid it; many of them 
now live in Paris. Taxes in the town are nk: and have the 

th is, in fact, a 


vexatious appendage of being arbitrary. Wea 
crune and a disqualification.’ 


growth of any thing like an hereditary aristocracy even 
of property. “The land’—says Mr. Jefferson in one of 
those plausible jeux de mots which dupe and disorder 
the popular mind—*‘is made for the siving, and not for 
the dead;’ and, in the spirit of this heartless aphorism, the 
institutions of America, under the pretence of liberty, 
tend to curtail mankind of one of the first rights of man 
—the free enjoyment and disposal of what he has earn- 
ed by his own industry, and to defeat one of the most 
ennobling instincts of our nature—that of bequeathing 
ourselves, as it were, to our own posterity, and living 
an after-life in the foreseen affluence, respectability, and 
honour of our children and their descendants. Every 
kind of obstacle is raised to impede or defeat the trans- 
mission of a man’s wealth, influence, or consideration— 
‘the land is for the living, not for the dead’—and when a 
man is dead, all care is taken that no private gratitude or 
honour to his memory should survive among the living. 

Mr. Cooper, who we suppose may be authority on 
such a subject, says distinctly, that the state of domestic 
society is far from satisfactory in America. ‘Let,’ says 
Mr. Cooper, ‘the reason of the weakness of the family 
tie amongst us be what it will, the effect is to cut us 
off from a large portion of the happiness that is de- 
pendent on the affections.’—( England, iii. 139.) Again, 
‘All the local affections are sacrificed to the spirit of gain,’ 
—the spirit of traffic is gradually enveloping everything 
in ils sordid grasp;’ and, ‘the worst tendency of Ameri- 
can manners is manifested by a rapacity for money, 
which, when obtained, is to be spent in little besides eating 
and drinking.’—(ib. vy. ii., 13—54.) Dr. Channing’s 
more general and equally pregnant observations on the 
state of American society have been seen in the pre- 
ceeding extracts. To what is this ‘degrading’ tenden- 
cy to be attributed?—not to any innate sordidness or 
selfishness in the sons and brothers of Britons, but to 
the ‘envious’ and narrow-spirited institutions which ob- 
struct the natural channels of individual liberality and 
taste:—a man must not attempt to found a family—to 
make, as it is called, an eldest son—to indulge in per- 
manent and transmissible acquisitions of either the ele- 
gancies or the substantials of cultivated life. The law, 
and where the law does not, public opinion, still 
stronger than the law, tells him that he ought not to 
indulge himself in aristocratic refinements, and still 
less to extend his personal influence into futurity. 
Hence, we surmise, much of the ‘sordid spirit’ which 
the Americans attribute to themselves; hence the greedi- 
ness of gain, which, when obtained, is spent in ignoble 
and brutal gratifications;—‘the land is for the living, 
and not for the dead,’ so ‘eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow ye die!” 

We cannot believe that man was created with the as- 
pirations after futurity which distinguish him from the 
brutes who perish, to be cooped up in such base limits; 
and we cannot conceive the protracted existence of a 





state of society which thus perverts his noblest exertions 
and defeats his highest instinets. In short, we believe 
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that social superiority, attainable by private industry oz by 
public services, and transmissible from worthy parents 
to worthy descendants, (and the power of transmission 
tends to make both worthy,) is as essential to the hap- 
piness and well-being of mankind as legal equality. 

If we were to pursue this all-important subject into | 
its details, we think we could add largely to the | 
reasons which we have thus summarily indicated; and | 
we could show, that wherever this irrepressible in- 
stinct of our nature has been obstructed in its natural 
course, it escapes into the low and little channels 
of personal indulgences and vanities. In France, for | 
instance, the ravenous greediness for individual titles 
and distinctions has grown with the growth, and 
strengthened with the strength of its pretended princi- 
ples of equality; and the United States themselves, 
though they have neither Lords nor Baronets, are, we 
suspect, in their own way, a more titled nation than 
aristocratic England; every man is there a ‘Gentleman’ 
—either an Honourable—an Esquire—a General—a Colo- 
nel—a Major: all the women, without any exception, 
are ‘ladies.’—(Abdy’s Journal, ii. 121.) And John 











Fennimore Cooper, Esquire, has published to the whole 
world his flagrant indignation at not having been al-| 
lowed to take precedence of an English Duke! 

On the whole, therefore, whether the spirit of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, or the mortal plague of slavery, | 
or the powerful spread of the coloured population, or| 
the wide conflicts of commercial rivalries, shall dis- 
solve the federation or not—whether it is to exist as | 
one great people, or as several and independent States 
—we feel a strong conviction that the American com- 
monwealth must—as it attains a higher degree of civil- 
ization, and a richer moral culture—admit into its in- 
stitutions, as every other people in the history of the 
world has been obliged to do—a fairer balance between 
property and population, and something eguivalent to 
the aristocratic principle which steadies and regulates 
the popular impulses of the rest of mankind. 

Providence only knows by what means, or after 
what struggles this may be accomplished; but, if we 
are not altogether mistaken in our estimate of the un- 
conquerable propensities of human nature—sooner or 
later, come it will? 








From the United Service Journal. 
Overland march of the 85th regiment from New Bruns- 
wick to Quebec. 

My dear——, You will, nodoubt, have heard of the 
arrival of the two regiments from Halifax and New 
Brunswick at this place, long before this reaches you; 
but as the account of our journey may possibly not yet 
have found its way into the public prints, in anticipa- 
tion of what may be preparing by the abler pen of some 
rising Xenophon, I will venture to copy from my 
memorandum a few of the leading facts, hoping they 
may prove not wholly uninteresting to you. 

My last to you from Windsor, dated, I think, the 
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8th or 9th of December, apprised you of the dilemma 
I was in, in respect to crossing the Bay of Fundy. 
Well, I had scarcely despatched my letter when the 
steam-boat arrived: we embarked, and the same good 
fortune which has attended us throughout brought us 
comfortably across. The patriots (as the rebels here 
style themselves) may well exclaim—“Le bou Dieu 
n’est pas patriote!”’—and the most unbelieving among 
us cannot help admitting the interposition of Providence 
in our favour, after experiencing the almost miraculous 
changes of climate—first of all in New Brunswick, 
and then in the disputed territory, in freezing the river 
and lakes long before the usual season—and, in Canada, 
in rendering the climate so mild that many of us re- 
quired little more clothing than we were accustomed 
to use in England. But to return to my subject. We 
were allowed but few days to prepare our moccasins 
and caps, &c. &c. 

On the 16th of December, Captain Power's company 
left St. John’s. Each man was provided with two 
blankets, ear-covers, and moccasins. ‘They marched 
seven miles, in consequence of the snow not being 
sufficiently deep for sleighing. On reaching the St. 
John’s River they found the sleighs were waiting for 
them. Each vehicle took eight men; and the officers 
had a sleigh to themselves, and one for their baggage, 
which consisted of one portmanteau and carpet-bag to 
every officer. 

On the 18th, Col. Maunsell and the head-quarters, 
consisting of two companies, left in the same way, and 
arrived on the following day at Fredericton; 19th, 
Captain Brockman’s company left; 20th, Hunt’s; 21st, 
St. Quintin’s, the last division left St. John’s. We 
travelled rapidly, and were very little inconvenienced 
by the cold, which, though 18° below zero, seemed 
scarcely below freezing. 

At Fredericton we were entertained by Sir John 
Hervey. 

On the morning of the 23d of December, having 
changed our sleighs, we were again en route. The 
weather beautiful, and sleighing excellent. We kept 
upon the road, as the ice would no longer admit of 
travelling on the river. ‘The appearance of the latter 
was most singular: the ice, which had been broken and 
again united, presented a surface like a plain which 
had been blown up by an earthquake. About eighteen 
miles from Fredericton we crossed the river between 
two walls of ice and frozen snow, and following the 
skirts for about three miles, returned again to the road. 
I thought I had never travelled over so precipitous a 
road; and it required considerable experience in sleigh- 
driving to prevent slewing over the precipices on either 
side. This, however, was only a prelude of what we 
were to meet with in the sequel. The day’s journey 
was twenty-five miles. We were put up at three 
houses,and had very tolerable accommodation and fare. 

December 24.—We resumed our journey at eight 
a.m. The road much the same, as well as the state 
of the ice—which latter, in many places, looked like a 
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sea of frozen billows. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly high and precipitous; the cleared country 
was thickly studded with cottages of no mean appear- 
ance, and there were many to.erable farms; the inter- 
minable forest bounded the horizon. We reached our 
destination, twenty-five miles, at half-past three p. m. 
Our fare and accommodation were much like yester- 
day’s. 

December 25.—A beautiful morning; thermometer at 
zero. When the sun appeared, the atmosphere sparkled 
as though it were filled with silver dust or fire-flies; 
and the trees and bushes, which were cased in ice, 
surpassed anything that the wildest imagination could 
conceive, and seemed to realize the fairy tales of old. 
The country was very picturesque, and in many places 
reminded me of the hilly parts of England. We 
passed through the village of Woodstock, a well-built 
and comfortable-looking place, and beautifully situated. 
[ particularly remarked that the inhabitants were un- 
usually tall and robust, and seemed very indifferent to 
the cold. Most of the girls wore large straw hats like 
the Swiss peasants, and many of them nothing at all, 
like the women in Corfu. We reached the Dingee 
settlement at four p. M., having performed thirty miles. 
Our quarters here were certainly not equal to an Eng- 
lish hotel, but to one who had seen service before, 
they were duly appreciated. ‘T'wo of us got tolerable 
beds, and the rest made it out on the floor in their 
buffalo-skins. 

December. 26.—The roads were awfully precipitous; 
and, to add to our discomfort, one of our horses was 
as unmanageable as a wild beast, and constantly put 
our lives in jeopardy. ‘Thrice we were on the brink 
of a precipice of unmeasured depth—and at length over 
we did go, but luckily the fall was not great. I sprang 
out in time to save myself, and saw the horses roll over, 
followed by the sleigh, containing only the driver and 
one officer, who narrowly escaped having his head 
dashed against the stump of a tree. After this accident 
we always took the precaution of jumping out when 
near a dangerous place; and two of us applying our- 
selves to the back part of the vehicle, were able to 
steer it whichever way we pleased, in spite of our un- 
ruly horse. Before reaching Tobique, our halting-place, 
we had to descend on to the river, a place so steep that 
I could hardly have imagined any man bold enough to 
ride down, much less drive. ‘The track was not more 
than thirty yards, and then turned off at a right angle, 
at the point of which was a large hole which invited 
any inexperienced driver to s/ew into; nevertheless, the 
whole party got down without accident. I must not 
omit mentioning, that the loyal feeling of the inhabi- 
tants, which had been manifested everywhere through- 
out the province, was, perhaps, more remarkable in 
to-day’s journey than any of the previous days. “God 
save the Queen!”’ resounded everywhere as we passed 
along, with cheers to our success. 

December 27.—We commenced our journey by 
erossing the Erastic, a small river which runs into the 





St. John’s: its breadth was about 150 yards, and the 
ice was not considered sufficiently strong to allow 
driving across. The horses were consequently taken 
out and led separately across, whilst the sleighs were 
pushed over by the men. ‘The whole got over in less 
than an hour without any accident, although the driver 
of my sleigh certainly tempted fate to the utmost verge, 
driving over alone at a furious rate, whilst the whole 
sheet of ice undulated like the representation of the sea 
on astage. We now entered the portage (a tract of 
land which counects two waters) which led to the 
Grand Falls. Never in my life did I see such a road; 
it was a succession of precipices flanked by a dark, 
gloomy, and boundless forest, where the arm of a single 
lumberman might, in one night, have baffled all our 
attempts to march onward, and where fifty men, nay 
twenty, well armed and equipped with snow shoes, 
could have destroyed every man of us without incurring 
the smallest risk. You have seen an American wood; 


1 therefore need not describe what an avalanche of 


trees is, and how utterly impassable those woods are 
to any one except an Indian or a woodsman. Our 
driver, who was a lumberman of great experience and 
possessed considerable intelligence and local know- 
ledge, said that in one night he could cut down more 
trees than we should be able to remove in a fortnight. 
This, at first view, may appear ridiculous; but when 
it is known that a single man (a good axeman) will 
cut down the largest tree in the forest in less than 
twenty minutes, which six of the best lumbermen could 
not remove in an hour, it will not be difficult to under- 
stand that if the same individual were to employ him- 
self for six hours in felling trees of an ordinary size, 
at the rate of twelve trees an hour, he would form an 
obstacle which qur soldiers could scarcely remove in 
any given time. We reached the Grand Falls about 
half-past four—twenty-five miles. Here we were met 
by Sir J. Caldwell, a gentleman of considerable pro- 
perty here, who has extensive saw-mills which supply 
the provinces with timber. He took us to see the 
Falls, which were close to his house, and then enter- 
tained us with a good dinner, &c. 

December 23.—We \eft the Grand Falls at eight 
o’clock, and proceeded on the river. The thermometer 
was 10° above zero, which was unusually mild, con- 
sidering that a few days previous it had been 27° below 
zero. The snow was deep, and consequently made our 
progress rather slow. We nevertheless reached the 
Madewaska, thirty-five miles, before six p.m. Here 
we put up at the first house where French was spoken, 
and our entertainment was not bad. 

December 29.—This morning considerable delay oc- 
curred in consequence of our having to change our 
sleighs, and a fresh supply of rations being issued, and 
it was half-past nine before we got off. Our route was 
along the Madewaska, a beautiful river about 200 yards 
broad, with high and thickly-wooded banks. The ice 
was excellent for upwards of twenty miles, when we 
were obliged to take to a portage, which connects this 
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river with the Tamasquatha lake. Here we had the 
first specimen of what the people here call cahos. 
These are a succession of deep holes, which are formed 
when the snow is on the ground by the bad construc- 
tion of the carioles, the shafts of which are fastened 
on the very runners, and having a broad board to con- 
nect them, sloping at an angle of forty-five degrees; 
the snow is thereby scraped up into mounds, between 
three and four feet high, so that, really, the motion of 
our sleigh was precisely that of a boat in a heavy sea, 
only its effects were ten times more violent; and this 
idea suggested to me the name which I gave the por- 
tage, viz: Passage des ondes glacécs. It was dark 
when we got to the camp—a number of large log huts 
erected on purpose for the troops. We passed a very 
uncomfortable night owing to the smoke of our fire, 
which also at times was large enough to roast an ox 
by, and obliged us to rouse out and put snow upon the 
flames, when shortly after it would get so low that we 
were in danger of freezing. ‘The thermometer was 4° 
below zero. 

December 30.—I forgot to mention that our journey 
yesterday was twenty-six miles. We were now upon 
the Tamasquatha lake, upon which we had to perform 
eight miles to the camps at the outlet. The ice in 
many places was full of holes and very dangerous: 
however, no accident occurred, and we got to our des- 
tination soon after twelve o’clock mid-day. We were 
now at the entrance of the Grand Portage, which ex- 
tends thirty-six miles, and terminates at St. Andre. I 
determined to go on in company with the Commissary, 
in order to avoid two more nights in the camp, and at 
the same time to give a day’s rest to my horse (which 
1 had brought from Halifax with me) before the divi- 
sion arrived. In this, however, I was disappointed, 
for the poor beast was totally unable to proceed with 
the sleigh over the cahos, and 1 was obliged to leave 
him in the camp, and leave my sleigh to its fate in the 
snow, whilst the Commissary and I continued our 
journey in another sleigh. We had not proceeded a 
league when the horses, like mine, unaccustomed to 
the violent concussion which they received from the 
sleigh pitching into the holes, floundered and fell into 
the deep snow, broke the shafts, and left us to cool our 
vexation in the middle of the forest. The only thing 
to be done was to walk back, and that, encumbered as 
we were with our travelling dresses, was no joke; in 
fact, it was four o’clock when we reached the camp. 
Luckily we found plenty of carioles in readiness, and 
having bargained for two of them and two traineaus 
for our baggage, we again put ourselves en route. We 
had but twelve miles to perform, but such was the 
state of the road that I had but little hopes of accom- 
plishing it before midnight. Ridiculous as it may seem 
to you, I can assure you that it was a task which re- 
quired an exertion of both physical and moral courage 
to endure the punishment which I was about to meet. 
But all previous joltings were nothing to this. The 
road itself was probably not worse than that of /es ondes 
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glacées; but there we had the long sleighs, which pass- 
ed over the cahos comparatively smoothly: here the 
| short cariole plunged into them with a violence which 
baffled my utmost strength in keeping my seat; and the 
repelling force which flung me back when the cariole 
rose over each succeeding ridge was like the pain of a 
continual tooth-drawing. All this time there was nothing 
to divert the eye, or take off one’s attention from this 
incessant pain, and, but for the snow, we should have 
been in utter darkness. At length, at a little before 
ten o’clock, we were cheered by a solitary light from 
the only hovel in the portage. Here we halted for the 
night. It was cram-full of artillery-men and cariole- 
drivers, and smelt foully. A dish of fried pork and 
onions was provided for us; but my stomach was too 
sick to encounter it, and I was too happy to throw 
myself upon the floor, when I soon got into a sound 
sleep. 

December 31.—At four o’clock we were up, and pre- 
pared to start. The bustle which ensued awakened 
the other inmates of our small room, who instantly 
unkennelled from their bed, and, to my infinite sur- 
prise, proved to be two young damsels of elephantine 
dimensions. Not the least abashed by our presence, 
they began and completed their toilette with wonder- 
ful expedition and perfect naiveté. We found the road 
somewhat better than last night, and were able every 
now and then to get on ata little trot, on which occa- 
sions the motion of the cariole and pony resembled a 
game of leap-frog. Before one o'clock, p. M., the first 
view of the St. Lawrence burst upon the sight. It is 
thirty miles across at this place, and I will only say of 
it, that it surpassed, in the magnificence of its appear- 


ance, my most sanguine expectations. 

I remained at St. Andre this and the following day, 
when Captain Hunt and Lieut. Quintin’s company and 
the Royal Artillery arrived. 

The 2nd of January we commenced our route to 


Quebec. Our carioles were 130 in number, and some- 
times occupied a line of three miles. Our march this 
day was to Oreille, thirty miles. We passed through 
a fine level and well-cultivated country, thickly popu- 
lated, and full of capital farms. At Oreille we were 
handsomely entertained by a Mons. Cosgraie and his 
brother, who had previously entertained the whole of 
the officers that preceded us. The men likewise were 
most comfortably put up, and supplied with abundance 
of fuel, and everything they could possibly require. 

January 3.—This day’s march was to Islet, thirty 
miles, through the villages of St. Ann’s, St. Roch, and 
Si. John’s. The travelling was not as bad as I had 
anticipated from the heavy rain of the preceding night, 
and we reached our destination before dark. Here the 
cure and other gentlemen of the place entertained us, 
and likewise found us beds. 

January 4.—This day’s stage was to St. Michele, 
thirty-three miles, through the villages of St. Ignace, 
St. Thomas, Berthier, and St. Vallier; of which we 
could see but little, owing to a snow-storm which as- 
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sailed us en chemin, and nearly stopped us. At St. 
Michele the men were admirably quartered, and the 
curé (a most gentlemanlike man) received all the offi- 
cers, and treated us en Prince. 

January 5.—The snow during the night had drifted 
so much that, but for the assistance of the peasantry 
in clearing it away, we should never have reached 
Point Levi, fifteen miles, in time to cross the St. Law- 
rence this day. We were all embarked in canoes, 
which we found waiting in the street, and as the cari- 
oles drove up, their contents of men or baggage were 
removed into the canoes assigned for them. This done, 
ata given signal they were shoved over the ice into 
the water, and paddled with great dexterity through 
the floating masses of ice. 

Here ends my first journey, and I am now about to 
commence a second to Sorel with the last division of 
the regiment. The weather has been very bad since 
my arrival, and I have not been well, so that I have 
not seen the little which is to be seen in the place. 
Suffice it to say, that I think it the dullest town I was 
ever in. Lord Gosford seems to be universally un- 
popular. Speaking of the atrocious and barbarous 
murder of poor young Weir, he said, “that he had no 
doubt Mr. Weir had made use of irritating language.” 
I leave you to form your own conclusions upon sucha 
speech. I do not know what people at home may 
think of affairs here, but you may believe me that there 
is not an Englishman in Canada, except Lord Gosford, 
who does not feel that he is standing above an earth- 
quake, and that, if prompt and vigorous measures to 
support the authorities here and crush the hydra in its 
infancy are pot taken, we shall most certainly lose 
Now is the time to put an end to the 
French government here. This is the root of the evil. 
They are not fit to govern themselves. ‘They are 
crafty and treacherous, and they have an hereditary 
hatred to the English which they never can forget. 
On the other hand, the English population are now as 
much dissatisfied with the conduct of our Government 
towards them (but with much more reason) as the 
French. ‘They are all armed, and they do not disguise 
their intention not to give up those arms till they have 
had complete redress. I fear the Yankees are playing 
a foul game. I suspect I have by this time pretty 
well tired your patience; so wishing you a happy new 
year, I remain yours very sincerely. 

Quebec, Jan, 22, 1838. 


these Colonies. 





From the United Service Journal. 
Sketches of some of the principal leaders of the Canadian 
Revolt in Lower Canada. 
Louis Joseph Papineau is the son of Joseph Papineau, 
a notary in Montreal, who is still living, although 
ninety years of age. He has ever been denominated 
by the Canadians as “Father of the Patriots,” but not 
a patriot either in the spirit or sense in which it is now 
applied to his son. This aged individual has never 


been the enemy of Great Britain, neither was he op- 
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posed to the Government at a period when it was 
generally believed by the Canadians to be the inten- 
tion of England to make innovations on the institu- 
tions and privileges guaranteed to them at the conquest 
of the country. Yet, naturally jealous and fearful of 
such consequences, he was induced to take the chair 
at a large public meeting held on the Champ de Mars, 
against the then projected Union of the Upper and 
Lower Provinces, at which a petition was voted to 
the Sovereign, and afterwards signed by eighty thou- 
sand Canadians, expatiating on the blessings they 
enjoyed under the Constitution as it then stood, and 
still stands, and praying that it might remain unaltered. 

Such was the spirit of the aged parent of the rebel 
Papineau. We have been induced cursorily to men- 
tion him, merely to show that the revolutionary opi- 
nions of the son were not inculeated from early youth, 
but merely the out-breakings of a discontented mind, 
embittered by events and disasters of his own seeking. 
On the contrary, we have reason to believe that the 
aged Papineau earnestly endeavoured to check the re- 
bellious principles exhibited by the son in all his ac- 
tions for several years past, being fully convinced that 
he was guided and governed in all his extravagant and 
rebellious designs far more from vanity and ambition 
than from any conviction that his patriotism, so called, 
could lead to the welfare of his country, or that he had 
the means or ability of carrying his measures into effect. 

Had his cause in any one principle been a just one; 
had there been one shadow of excuse that might have 
been urged in extenuation for the blood that he has 
been principally the cause of spilling by his patriotic 
rebelry; had, we say, his country taken up arms at his 
suggestion, and in a right cause, Papineau never could 
have sustained the character of a leader; he never 
could have been their chief, for it is well known he 
never through life possessed one generous feeling of 
moral or physical courage; and the absurdity of the 
supposition is great that the Americans would risk a 
war with Great Britain to assist the Canadians in 
gaining their independence, for the purpose of install- 
ing Papineau chief of the Canadian nation as dictator; 
or that Great Britain would quietly submit to have the 
province wrested from her, to the destruction of the 
lives and properties of those emigrants who had left 
the home that was dear to them to establish them- 
selves in Canada, to enjoy, as they naturally expected, 
the protection of the British Government; or that if he, 
Papineau, could succeed in separating the Canadian 
nation from Great Britain, that the Americans would 
allow them to remain so near to them without imme- 
diately attaching them to the Great Republican Fami- 
ly, which would be a sad exchange for the tyranny of 
England—so termed by General Papineau. 

The individual we have here alluded to is about 
forty-nine years of age, and of mild and courteous 
manners, which have no similarity with his opinions 
or appearance. In height he is about five feet eight, 
and inclining to the embonpoint. His features, which 
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are prominent, have something of the Jewish cast, 
which is much added to by his dark hair and eye- 
brows, which are thick and arched, giving much fire 
to the eye. He is undoubtedly a man of much infor- 
mation, and in society his conversational powers are 
most fascinating. It cannot but be deplored that an 
individual so gifted should be led by motives of ambi- 
tion to seek his own ruin, instead of employing his 
talents for the benefit of his fellow men. 

The Commander-in-Chief of Louis Papineau’s rebel 
army is named Brown, who appears, if we may judge 
of his speedy abandonment of the forces under his 
command, to have as much mistaken his calling as the 
cause which has joined him with the great Canadian 
chief. This individual, denominated General Brown, 
is an American, but very unlike the American portion 
of the Montreal community, who, it is but justice to 
say, have always been as true to the cause of Great Bri- 
tain as the most loyal of her subjects, which, by-the-by, 
is another argument to the prejudice of M. Papineau. 

General Brown is a miserable squalid-looking per- 
son, of short stature and contemptible appearance; his 
countenance being stamped with an expression of dis- 
content, meanness, and indecision of character in mind 
—in fact, by his own countrymen he would be termed 
a ‘crooked cretur.” Not long before the rebellion he 
beeame a bankrupt ironmonger, and thus having no- 
thing to lose, but every thing to gain, he placed him- 
self at the head of the factious army. In this capacity, 
however, he proved himself unworthy the confidence 
of the poor deluded victims whom he and his leader 
Papineau had seduced into their service. 

A character not less conspicuous was Doctor Wo1- 
rrepd Netson. His person was handsome and manly; 
in height he was about six feet; and his disposition 
was far more determined, courageous, and active, than 
any of his brother traitors; and had he been well sup- 
ported, he would have proved a dangerous and power- 
full enemy. This individual was the son of an Eng- 
lishman of high respectability, who formerly kept a 
school at Sorel. He married early a Canadienne, and 
settling at St. Charles, the hot-bed of democracy in 


that section of the country, and being possessed of 


talent, intelligence, and energy, he was sought out, 
flattered, and caressed, until, at length falling into the 
snare, he became the tool of the factious party—until, 
hurried on step by step, he fell a victim to ultra-liberal 
opinions—and having had leisure to brood over his 
follies and disappointed ambition as an inmate of the 
prison at Montreal, died within its walls, a sacrifice 
to the cowardice and ill-advice of his flatterers, and 
his own weakness. 

Doctor O’CattacHan may rank next amongst the 
list of factious heroes. This gentleman is the ci-devant 
editor of Louis Papineau’s gazette, mis-termed “The 


Irish Vindicator,’ and the coadjutor of the traitor chief 


in every thing that was vile and miserable. He was 
first known in Canada as the apothecary at the Mon- 
treal Hospital, which place he left for Quebee—being 





at that period an Ultra-Tory in every sense of the 
word. Having persecuted the then Governor, Lord 
Aylmer, with constant applications for lucrative em- 
ployment, without success, he forsook his old calling 
—dissatisfied and inconsistent, he offered himself as 
an agent for Canadian agitation, and ultimately sue- 
ceeded in being appointed, by M. Papineau, editor of 
‘The lrish Vindicator,’ in which situation he catered 
fully for the seditious tastes of his employer. His 
advance was afterwards as rapid as his fall. Reward- 
ed for his democratie scribbling by a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he there made himself conspicuous by taking a 
part prominently and diametrically opposite to that 
with which he had hitherto sided. He then proceeded 
with his patron to the action of St. Charles—from 
whence he accompanied him to his secret hiding-place 
in the United States—and neither the one nor the other 
have since been heard of. 

Doctor Coates, of L’Acadie, another prominent 
rebel, the chief of that district, is a man of about 
thirty-five years of age, and a member of the Provin- 
cial Parliament. He is, however, a man of little 
ability, and still less personal courage, strength of 
mind, or fitness to head any party whatever—but is a fit 
associate for those with whom he has connected himself. 

Another far more talented individual is M. Suore 
Mite Boucnetre. He is the son of the Surveyor- 
General, and a young man of not more than twenty- 
five years of age, of courteous and distinguished man- 
ners and address. If it may be termed distinguishing 
himself in such a cause, he did so; for he fought 
bravely at Missisquoi Bay, and was taken, after being 
severely wounded—and his unhappy fate may be 
terminated before his career had well begun. He is 
now in the prison of Montreal; and it is to be regretted 
that one so promising should have been betrayed into 
his present difficulties und¢r promises of great prefer- 
ment and rewards. 

Gerovarp is well known from his height, which is 
above six feet. He is also of dark complexion, with 
jet-black hair and eyes. ‘This leader is by profession 
a notary, and has always been known as a thorough 
Revolutionist at heart. Since his discomfiture at 
Grand Brulé he has been taken by Mr. Simpson, the 
Collector of Customs at Coteau du Lae—who is step- 
father to Mr. Roebuck, although entirely differing 
from him in political opinions. 

M. Demovcnen, of St. Benoit, or Grand Brulé, is 
also one of the principal promoters of the rebellion, 
which is the more to be regretted as he can boast of 
more than sixty years of age, many of which he has 
passed in the bosom of his family, and surrounded by 
the most peaceful peasantry in the world. He has 
also been rich in fortune and prosperity, both of which 
have hitherto been deserved as amassed by his own 
labours and honest exertions. “Alas! that his over- 
wrought Republican opinions should, at the close of a 
long life, have led him to commit those offences 
against the laws of his country, which must terminate 
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in his own ruin, and the sacrifice of his valuable pro- 
perty. 

Girop, frequently confounded with and mistaken 
for Girouard, was a Swiss. He went to Canada about 
six years ago as an adventurer, thrust himself upon 
the notice of the Government as having imported into 
the province a new system of agriculture peculiarly 
adapted to the Canadian farmer, and requesting assist- 
ance to carry his plan into effect; but not meeting with 
the encouragement he anticipated, he conceived he 
might turn his talents to more advantage by joining 
the rebels; and being unsuccessful with them at Grand 
Brulé, he retreated to Point au Tremble, where he 
put an end to his republican schemes and adventures 
by blowing out his brains. 

The British settlers at this part of the Montreal dis- 
trict had, from the commencement of the revolt, been 
so persecuted and @noyed by the Canadians, nay, 
even driven from their homes, and that during the 
most inclement season of the year, that it is not sur- 
prising, when they found themselves in a position to 
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| prison under a charge of high treason, among whom 
are some persons of respectable standing in society, 
| but who have long been among the most active parti- 
sans of the great rebel Papineau, and are now impli- 
/eated as concerned in the councils of that plot which 
| was to destroy the connexion now subsisting between 
| Canada and Great Britain. The most influential per- 
| son of this party is Mons. Louis Michel Viger, com- 
| monly called “Beau Viger,” from possessing a very 
| handsome and prepossessing person and mien. He is 
}about fifty years of age, a lawyer by profession, a 
{member of the Provincial Parliament, and brother of 
the Hon. Dennis B. Viger, well known at the Colo- 
nial Office as a Canadian Ambassador, and long to be 
remembered by those Ministers whom he has not fail- 
ed to fatigue with his favourite theme of Canadian 
| grievances. The said Mons. Louis Michel Viger was 
| president of a recently established institution in Mon- 
| treal styled “La Banque du Peuple;” whose notes 
were peculiarly stamped on blue paper, and inseribed 
lin the French language, for the purpose, as it was 


retaliate, they should have inflicted on the inhabitants | stated, of causing a ready circulation of money among 
of “St. Eustache” and “Grand Brule” that severe de- | the habitans, who, prior to the formation of this insti- 
gree of retributive vengeance which they experienced | tution, refused paper-money of any description; but 
from the hands of the loyalists, but which the Queen's | subsequent events have caused it to be suspected that 
troops (to whom have been falsely attributed those | the projectors of this bank had a deeper scheme in 
acts of severity) endeavoured, with their wonted for- | view, as it is now supposed to have been originated 
bearance, to prevent. ‘T’rue it is that the small force | for the purpose of affording facilities to the rebel army; 
under the orders of Colonel Wetherall, at the battle of |and M. Louis Michel Viger stands now committed, 
St. Charles on the Chambly River, were directed by | charged with having made large advances, and other- 
that gallant officer to follow up their successes by | wise assisted the rebel cause. There is also in com- 
those decisive and rigorous measures which dictated | pany with him, in the same prison, M. Come Cher- 
the necessity of destroying the property of the princi- | rier, a lawyer of eminence, and member also of the 


pal traitors in that quarter; but when we consider the 
very critical situation of that brave and little band, sur- 
rounded, as they then were, by an extensive disaflect- 
ed population marching upon them from all sides, no 
alternative remained but to employ such measures as 
should frighten the traitors from their rebellious pur- 
pose, which, to persons unacquainted with the true 
state of ‘that part of the country, may have appeared 
harsh and uncalled for, yet, upon dispassionate reflec- 
tion, must be deemed both merciful and salutary, re- 
sulting, as they did, in staying the progress of the re- 
bellion, and thereby preventing that effusion of human 
blood which must unavoidably have ensued had the 
warfare been protracted, and the deluded habitans* not 
have retired to their homes as they did, and that very 
rapidly, on learning the fate of their misguided com- 
patriots; besides which, it has been positively ascer- 
tained, that had the expedition under Colonel Wethe- 
rall, failed, the revolution would then have been com- 
plete, as the entire Canadian people, flushed with the 
check the troops under Colonel Gore experienced from 
the Patriot foree at St. Denis, were only waiting a 
similar result at St. Charles to rise en masse, 

There are now about 270 prisoners in the Montreal 


* Term used on all occasions for inhabitants or country people. 


Provincial Parliament, a young man of promising 
abilities, but who, unfortunately for himself, has em- 
ployed them in the cause of sedition and rebellion, for 
which he is now under confinement: it is, however, 
believed, that he has been betrayed into this error by 
the natural bias of attachment to his uncle Papineau. 
But among the extensive group of accused rebels, there 
is one, who was arrested at Quebec at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, more specious, artful, and dan- 
gerous than any of them. This person, who has con- 
trived to get admitted to bail, is Mons. Arthur Norbert 
Morin, the last missionary of the Canadian faction to 
the British Government, whose evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Canadian affairs 
has recently appeared in some of the leading public 
journals of the metropolis, and who, prior to his mis- 
sion, had the daring audacity to appear before the 
Governor of Canada, with the other members of the 
House of Assembly, decorated with a tricolour riband, 
which was a clear indication of the revolutionary prin- 
ciples he then entertained, and of his hostile feelings 
towards Great Britain. ‘The period must, however, 
shortly arrive when these parties will all be heard in 
defence of the crimes for which they stand accused, 
when they will have awarded to them that justice 
which they severally merit. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
OLIVER TWIST; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. 


BY BOZ. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
The Expedition. 

It was a cheerless morning when they got into the 
street, blowing and raining hard, and the clouds look- 
ing dull and stormy. The night had been very wet, 
for large pools of water had collected in the road, and 
the kennels were overflowing. There wasa faint glim- 
mering of the coming day in the sky, but it rather ag- 
gravated than relieved the gloom of the scene, the 
sombre light only serving to pale that which the street- 
lamps afforded, without shedding any warmer or bright- 
er tints upon the wet housetops and dreary streets. 
There appeared to be nobody stirring in that quarter of 
the town, for the windows of the houses were all 
closely shut, and the streets through which they pass- 
ed noiseless and empty. 

By the time they had turned into the Bethnal Green 
road the day had fairly begun to break. Many of the 
lamps were already extinguished, a few country wag- 
gons were slowly toiling on towards London, and 
now and then a stage-coach, covered with mud, rattled 
briskly by, the driver bestowing, as he passed, an ad- 
monitory lash upon the heavy wagoner, who, by 
keeping on the wrong side of the road, had endanger- 
ed his arriving at the office a quarter of a minute after 
his time. The public-houses, with gas-lights burning 
inside, were already open. By degrees other shops 
began to be unclosed, and a few scattered people were 
met with. Then came straggling groups of labourers 
going to their work; then men and women with fish- 
baskets on their heads, donkey-carts laden with vege- 
tables, chaise-carts filled with live-stock or whole car- 
casses of meat, milkwomen with pails, and an unbroken 
concourse of people trudging out with various supplies 
to the eastern suburbs of the town. As they approach- 
ed the City, the noise and traffic gradually increased; 
and, when they threaded the streets between Shore- 
ditch and Smithfield, it had swelled into a roar of 
sound and bustle. It was as light as it was likely to 
be till night set in again, and the busy morning of half 
the London population had begun. 

Turning down Sun-street and Crown-street, and 
crossing Finsbury-square, Mr. Sikes struck, by way 
of Chiswell-street, into Barbican, thence into Long- 
lane, and so into Smithfield, from which fatter place 
arose a tumult of discordant sounds that filled Oliver 
Twist with surprise and amazement. 

It was market-morning. The ground was covered 
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nearly ankle-deep with filth and mire; and a thick 
steam perpetually rising from the reeking bodies of 
the cattle, and mingling with the fog, which seemed 
to rest upon the chimney-tops, hung heavily above. 
All the pens in the centre of the large area, and as 
many temporary ones as could be crowded into the 
vacant space, were filled with sheep; and, tied up to 
posts by the gutter side, were long lines of beasts 
Countrymen, butchers, 


and oxen three or four deep. 
drovers, hawkers, boys, thieves, idlers and vagabonds 
of every low grade, were mingled together in a dense 
mass: the whistling of drovers, the barking of dogs, the 
bellowing and plunging of beasts, the bleating of 
| sheep, and grunting and squeaking of pigs; the cries 





|of hawkers, the shouts, oaths, and quarrelling on all 
| sides, the ringing of bells and roar of voices that is- 
| sued from every public-house; the crowding, pushing, 
driving, beating, whooping, and yelling; the hideous 
jand discordant din that resounded from every corner 
| of the market; and the unwashed, unshaven, squalid, 
and dirty figures constantly running to and fro, and 
| bursting in and out of the throng, rendered it a stun- 
ning and bewildering scene which quite confounded 


re 
os 


the senses. 

Mr. Sikes, dragging Oliver after him, elbowed his 
way through the thickest of the crowd, and bestowed 
very little attention upon the numerous sights and 

| sounds which so astonished the boy. He nodded twice 
| or thrice to a passing friend; and, resisting as many 
invitations to take a morning dram, pressed steadily 
onward until they were clear of the turmoil, and had 
made their way through Hosier-lane into Holborn. 

*<Now, young ’un!”’ said Sikes surlily, looking up 
at the clock of St. Andrew’s church, *‘hard upon 
seven! you must step out. Come, don’t lag behind 
already, Lazy-legs!’’ 

Mr. Sikes accompanied this speech with a fierce 
jerk at his little companion’s wrist; and Oliver, quick- 
ening his pace into a kind of trot, between a fast walk 
and a run, kept up with the rapid strides of the house- 
breaker as well as he could. 

They kept on their course at this rate until they had 
passed Hyde-Park corner, and were on their way to 
| Kensington, when Sikes relaxed his pace until an 
empty cart, which was at some little distance behind, 
| came up: when, seeing “Hounslow” written upon it, 
he asked the driver, with as much civility as he could 
assume, if he would give them a lift as far as Isle- 
worth.”” 

“Jump up,’’ said the man. ‘‘Is that your boy??? 

“Yes; he’s my boy,” replied Sikes, looking hard at 
Oliver, and putting his hand abstractedly into the 
pocket where the pistol was. 

“Your father walks rather too quick for you; don't 
he, my man!”’ inquired the driver, seeing that Oliver 
was out of breath. 
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“Not a bit of it,” replied Sikes, interposing. “He's 
used to it. Here, take hold of my hand, Ned. In 
with you!” 

Thus addressing Oliver, he helped him into the cart; 
and the driver, pointing to a heap of sacks, told him 
to lie down there, and rest himself. 

As they passed the different milestones, Oliver 
wondered more and more where his companion meant 
to take him. Kensington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
Kew Bridge, Brentford, were all passed; and yet they 
kept on as steadily as if they had only begun their jour- 
ney. Atlength they came to a public-house called the 
Coach and Horses, a little way beyond which, another 
road appeared to turn off. And here the cart stopped. 

Sikes dismounted with great precipitation, holding 
Oliver by the hand all the while; and, lifting him down 
directly, bestowed a furious look upon him, and rap- 
ped the side-pocket with his fist in a very significant 
manner. 

“Good-bye, boy!’” said the man. 

“‘He’s sulky,”’ replied Sikes, giving him a shake; 
“he’s sulky,—a young dog! Don’t mind him.” 

“Not I!’ rejoined the other, getting into his cart. 
“It’s a fine day, after all.” 

Sikes waited till he had fairly gone, and then, tell- 
ing Oliver he might look about him if he wanted, once 


And he drove away. 


again led him forward on his journey. 

They turned round to the left a short way past the 
public-house, and then, taking a right-hand road, walk- 
ed on for a long time, passing many large gardens and 
gentleman’s houses on both sides of the way, and at 
length crossing a little bridge which led them into 
Twickenham; from which town they still walked on 
without stopping for anything but some beer, until 
they reached another town, in which, against the wall 
of a house, Oliver saw written up in pretty large let- 
ters “Hampton.’’ Turning round by a public-house 
which bore the sign of the Red Lion, they kept on by 
the river side for a short distance, and then Sikes, 
striking off into a narrow street, walked straight to an 
old public-house with adefaced sign-board, and order- 
ed some dinner by the kitchen fire. 

The kitchen was an old low-roofed room, with a 
great beam across the middle of the ceiling, and 
benches with high backs to them by the fire, on which 
were seated several rough men in smock-frocks, drink- 
ing and smoking. They took no notice of Oliver, and 
very little of Sikes; and, as Sikes took very little 
notice of them, he and his young comrade sat in a 
corner by themselves, without being much troubled 
by the company. 

They had some cold meat for dinner, and sat here so 
long after it, while Mr. Sikes indulged himself with 
three or four pipes, that Oliver began to feel quite cer- 
tain they were not going any further. Being much 


tired with the walk and getting up so early, he dozed 
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a little at first; and then, quite overpowered by fatigue 
and the fumes of the tobacco, fell fast asleep. 

It was quite dark when he was awakened by a push 
from Sikes. Rousing himself sufficiently to sit up 
and look about him, he found that worthy in close 
fellowship and communication with a labouring man, 
over a pint of ale. 

“So, you’re going on to Lower Halliford, are you?” 
inquired Sikes. 

“Yes, I am,”’ replied the man, who seemed a little 
the worse—or better, as the case might be—for drink- 
ing; ‘and not slow about it either. My horse hasn’t 
gota load behind him going back, as he had coming 
up in the mornin’, and he won't be long a-doing of it. 
Here’s luck to him! Ecod, he’s a good *un!”’ 

“Could you give my boy and me a lift as far as 
there?”’ demanded Sikes, pushing the ale towards his 
new friend. 

“If you're going directly, I can,’’ replied the man, 
looking out of the pot. “Are you going to Halliford?” 

‘<Going on to Shepperton,” replied Sikes. 

“I’m your man as far as I go,” replied the other. 
‘«Is all paid, Becky?” 

““Yes, the other gentleman’s paid,”’ replied the girl. 

“I say!’’ said the man with tipsy gravity; “*that 
won't do, you know.” 

« Why not?” rejoined Sikes. ‘*You’re a-going to 
accommodate us, and wot’s to prevent my standing 
treat for a pint or so, in return?” 

The stranger reflected upon this argument with a 
very profound face, and, having done so, seized Sikes 
by the hand, and declared he was a real good fellow. 
To which Mr. Sikes replied he was joking; as, if he 
|had been sober, there would have been strong reason 
to suppose he was. 

After the exchange of a few more compliments, they 
bade the company good-night, and went out: the girl 
gathering up the pots and glasses as they did so, and 
lounging out to the door, with her hands full, to see 
the party start. 

The horse, whose health had been drunk in his 
absence, was standing outside, ready harnessed to the 
eart. Oliver and Sikes got in without any further 
ceremony, and the man, to whom he belonged having 
lingered a minute or two “to bear him up,” and to defy 
the hostler and the world to produce his equal, mounted 
also. ‘Then the hostler was told to give the horse his 
head, and, his head being given him, he made a very 
unpleasant use of it, tossing it into the air with great 
disdain, and running into the parlour windows over 
the way; after performing which feats, and supporting 
himself for a short time on his hind-legs, he started 
off at great speed, and rattled out of the town right 
gallantly. 

The night was very dark; and a damp mist rose from 
the river and the marshy ground about, and spread 
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itself over the dreary fields. It was piercing cold, too; 
all was gloomy and black. Not a word was spoken, 
for the driver had grown sleepy, and Sikes was in no 
mood to lead him into conversation. Oliver sat huddled 
together in a corner of the cart bewildered with alarm 
and apprehension, and figuring strange objects in the 
gaunt trees, whose branches waved grimly to and fro, 
as if in some fantastic joy at the desolation of the 
scene. 

As they passed Sunbury church, the clock struck 
seven. There was a light in the ferry-house window 
opposite, which streamed across the road, and threw 
into more sombre shadow a dark yew-tree with graves 
beneath it. There was a dull sound of falling water 
not far off, and the leaves of the old tree stirred gently 
in the night wind. It seemed like solemn quiet music 
for the repose of the dead. 

Sunbury was passed through, and they came again 
into the lonely road. ‘T'wo or three miles more, and 
the cart stopped. Sikes alighted, and, taking Oliver 
by the hand, they once again walked on. 

They turned intono house at Sheppertion, as the weary 
boy had expected, but still kept walking on in mud 
and darkness through gloomy lanes and overcold open 
wastes, until they came within sight of the lights of a 
town at no great distance. On lookmg intently for- 
ward, Oliver saw that the water was just below them, 
and that they were coming to the foot of a bridge. 

Sikes kept straight on till they were close upon the 
bridege, and then turned suddenly down a bank upon 
the left. “The water!” thought Oliver, turning sick 
with fear. “He has brought me to this lonely place 
to murder me!” 

He was about to throw himself on the ground, and 
make one struggle for his young life, when he saw that 
they stood before a solitary house all ruinous and 
decayed. ‘There was a window on each side of the 
dilapidated entrance, and one story above; but no light 
was visible. It was dark, dismantled, and to all ap- 
pearance uninhabited. 

Sikes, with Oliver’s hand still in his, softly ap- 
proached the low porch, and raised the latch. The 
door yielded to his pressure, and they passed in to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


The Burglary. 


“Hallo!” cried a loud, hoarse voice, directly they 
had set foot in the passage. 

“Don’t make such a row,” said Sikes, bolting the 
door. “Show a glim, Toby.” 

“Aha! my pal,” cried the same voice, “a glim, 
Barney, a glim! Show the gentleman in, Barney; and 
wake up first, if convenient.” 

The speaker appeared to throw a boot-jack, or some 
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such article, at the person he addressed, to rouse him 
from his slumbers; for the noise of a wooden body 
falling violently was heard, and then an indistinct 
muttering as of a man between asleep and awake. 

“Do you hear?”’ cried the same voice. ‘There's 
Bill Sikes in the passage, with nobody to do the civil 
to him; and you sleeping there, as if you took laudanum 
with your meals, and nothing stronger. Are you any 
fresher now, or do you want the iron candlestick to 
wake you thoroughly?” 

A pair of slipshod feet shuffled hastily across the 
bare floor of the room as this interrogatory was put; 
and there issued from a door on the right hand, first a 
feeble candle, and next, the form of the same individual 
who has been heretofore described as labouring under 
the infirmity of speaking through his nose, and officiat- 
ing as waiter at the public-house on Saffron Hill. 

“Bister Sikes!’’ exclaimed Barney, with a real or 
counterfeit joy; “cub id, sir; cub id.” 

“‘Here! you get on first,’’ said Sikes, putting Oliver 
in front of him. “Quicker! or I shall tread upon your 
heels.” 

Muttering a curse upon his tardiness, Sikes pushed 
Oliver before him, and they entered a low dark room 
with a smoky fire, two or three broken chairs, a table, 
and a very old couch, on which, with his legs much 
higher than his head, a man was reposing at full length, 
smoking a long clay pipe. He was dressed in a 
smartly-cut snufl-coloured coat with large brass buttons, 
an orange neckerchief, a coarse, staring, shaw]-pattern 
waistcoat, and drab breeches. Mr. Crackit (for he it 
was) had no very great quantity of hair, either upon 
his head or face; but what he had was of a reddish 
dye, and tortured into long, corkscrew curls, through 
which he occasionally thrust some very dirty fingers 
ornamented with large common rings. He was a trifle 
above the middle size, and apparently rather weak in 
in the legs; but this circumstance by no means detracted 
from his own admiration of his top-boots, which he 
contemplated in their elevated situation with lively 
satisfaction. 

“Bill, my boy!” said this figure, turning his head 
towards the door, “I’m glad to see you; I was almost 
afraid you’d given it up, in which case I should have 
made a personal wentur’. Hallo!” 

Uttering this exclamation in a tone of great surprise 
as his eyes rested on Oliver, Mr. Toby Crackit brought 
himself into a sitting posture, and demanded who that 
was. 

*‘The boy—only the boy!” replied Sikes, drawing 
a chair towards the fire. 

‘¢Wud of Bister Fagid’s lads,’’ exclaimed Barney, 
with a grin. 

“Fagin’s, eh!’’ exclaimed Toby, looking at Oliver. 
‘*W ot an inwalable boy that'll make for the old ladies’ 
pockets in chapels. His mug is a fortun’ to him.”’ 
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“There—there’s enough of that,” interposed Sikes | 
impatiently; and, stooping over his recumbent friend, 
he whispered a few words in his ear, at which Mr. 
Crackit laughed immensely, and honoured Oliver with 
a long stare of astonishment. 

*‘Now,” said Sikes, as he resumed his seat, “if 
you'll give us something to eat and drink while we're 
waiting, you'll put some heart in us,—or in me, at all 
events. Sit down by the fire younker, and rest your- 
self; for you'll have to go out with us again to-night, 
though not very far off.”’ 

Oliver looked at Sikes in mute and timid wonder, 
and, drawing a stool to the fire, sat with his aching 
head upon his hands, scarcely knowing where he was, 





or what was passing around him. 
‘‘Here,” said Toby, as the young Jew placed some | 


fragments of food and a bottle upon the table, “Sue-| 


cess to the crack!” He rose to honour the toast, and, 
carefully depositing his empty pipe in a corner, ad- 
vanced to the table, filled a glass with spirits, and 
drank off its contents. Mr. Sikes did the same. 

“A drain for the boy,” said Toby, half filling a 
wine-glass. ‘Down with it, innocence!” 

“Indeed,” said Oliver, looking piteously up into the 
man’s face; “indeed [——”’ 
‘<Down with it!’’ echoed Toby. “Do you think I} 
Tell him to drink | 





don’t know what’s good for you? 
it, Bill.”’ 

‘‘He had better,” said Sikes, clapping his hand | 
upon his pocket. “Burn my body! if he isn’t more | 
trouble than a whole family of Dodgers. Drink it, | 
you perwerse imp; drink it!”’ 

Frightened by the menacing gestures of the two! 
men, Oliver hastily swallowed the contents of the 
glass, and immediately fell into a violent fit of cough- 
ing, which delighted Toby Crackit and Barney, and 
even drew a smile from the surly Mr. Sikes. 

This done, and Sikes having satisfied his appetite, 
(Oliver could eat nothing but a small crust of bread 
which they made him swallow,) the two men laid 
themselves down on chairs for a short nap. Oliver 
retained his stool by the fire; and Barney, wrapped in 
a blanket, stretched himself on the floor, close outside 
the fender. 

They slept, or appeared to sleep, for some time; no- 
body stirring but Barney, who rose once or twice to 
throw coals upon the fire. Oliver fell into a heavy 
dose, imagining himself straying alone through the 
gloomy lanes, or wandering about the dark church-yard, 
or retracing some one or other of the scenes of the 
past day, when he was roused by Toby Crackit’s 
jumping up and declaring it was half-past one. 

In an instant the other two were on their legs, and 
all were actively engaged in busy preparation. Sikes 
and his companion enveloped their necks and chins in 





large dark shawls, and drew on their great-coats; 
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while Barney, opening a cupboard, brought forth seve- 
ral articles, which he hastily crammed into the pockets. 

“Barkers for me, Barney?”’ said Toby Crackit. 

“Here they are,’’ replied Barney, producing a pair 
of pistols. ‘*You loaded them yourself.’’ 

‘SAll right!”’ replied Toby, stowing them away. 
“The persuaders?”’ 

“I’ve got ’em,”’ replied Sikes. 

“Crape, keys, centre-bit, darkies—nothing forgot- 
ten?’’ inquired Toby, fastening a small crowbar to a 
loop inside the skirt of his coat. 

“All right!”’ rejoined his companion. ‘Bring them 
bits of timber, Barney: that’s the time of day.”” 

With these words he took a thick stick from Bar- 
ney’s hands, who, having delivered another to Toby, 
busied himself in fastening on Oliver’s cape. 

‘‘Now then!” said Sikes, holding out his hand. 

Oliver, who was completely stupified by the un- 
wonted exercise, and the air, and the drink that had 
been forced upon him, put his hand mechanically into 
that which Sikes extended for the purpose. 

‘‘Take his other hand, Toby,” said Sikes. “Look 
out, Barney!”” " 

The man went to the door, and returned to announce 
that all was quiet. The two robbers issued forth with 
Oliver between them; and Barney, having made all 
fast, rolled himself up as before, and was soon asleep 


| again. 


It was now intensely dark. The fog was much 
heavier than it had been in the early part of the night, 
and the atmosphere was so damp that, although no 
rain fell, Oliver’s hair and eyebrows within a few 
minutes after leaving the house had become stiff with 
the half-frozen moisture that was floating about. They 
crossed the bridge, and kept on towards the lights 
which he had seen before. They were at no great 
distance off; and, as they walked pretty briskly, they 
soon arrived at Chertsey. 

“Slap through the town,” whispered Sikes, “there’ll 
be nobody in the way to-night, to see us.” 

Toby acquiesced; and they hurried through the main 
street of the little town, which at that late hour was 
wholly deserted. A dim light shone at intervals from 
some bed-room window, and the hoarse barking of 
dogs occasionally broke the silence of the night; but 
there was nobody abroad, and they had cleared the 
town as the church bell struck two. 

Quickening their pace, they turned up a road upon 
the left hand; after walking about a quarter of a mile, 
they stopped before a detached house surrounded by a 
wall, to the top of which Toby Crackit, scarcely paus- 
ing to take breath, climbed up in a twinkling. 

‘The boy next,” said Toby. ‘Hoist him up: I'll 
catch hold of him.” 

Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had 
caught him under the arms, and in three or four seconds 
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he and Toby were lying on the grass on the other side. 
Sikes followed directly, and they stole cautiously to- 
wards the house. 

And now, for the first time, Oliver, well-nigh mad | 
with grief and terror, saw that housebreaking and 
robbery, if not murder, were the objects of the expedi- 
tion. He clasped his hands together, and involunta- | 
rily uttered a subdued exclamation of horror. A mist | 
came before his eyes, the cold sweat stood upon his 
ashy face, his limbs failed him, and he sunk upon his 
knees. 

“Get up!” murmured Sikes, trembling with rage, | 
and drawing the pistol from his pocket; ‘get up, or | 
I'll strew your brains upon the grass!”” 

“Oh! for God’s sake let me go!” cried Oliver; ‘‘let | 
me run away and die in the fields. I will nevercome 
near London—never, never! Oh! pray have mercy | 
upon me, and do not make me steal: for the love of all | 
the bright angels that rest in heaven, have mercy upon 
me!” 

The man to whom this appeal was made swore a) 
dreadful oath, and had cocked the pistol, when Toby, 
striking it Yom his grasp, placed his hand upon the 
boy’s mouth and dragged him to the house. 
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large blue unicorn and a gold pitchfork on ’em, which 
is the old lady’s arms.”” 
“Keep quiet, can’t yout’? replied Sikes with a 


savage look. “The room door is open, is it!”’ 

“Wide,”’ replied Toby, after peeping in to satisfy 
himself. “The game of that is that they always leave 
it open with a catch, so that the dog, who’s got a bed 
in here, may walk up and down the passage when he 
feels wakeful. Ha! ha! Barney ‘ticed him away to- 
night, so neat.”’ 

Although Mr. Crackit spoke in a scarcely audible 
whisper, and laughed without noise, Sikes imperiously 
commanded him to be silent, and to get to work. Toby 
complied by first producing his lantern, and placing 
it on the ground; and then planting himself firmly with 
his head against the wall beneath the window, and his 
hands upon his knees, so as to make a step of his 
back. This was no sooner done than Sikes, mounting 
upon him, put Oliver gently through the window, with 
his feet first; and, without leaving hold of his collar, 
planted him safely on the floor inside. 

“Take this lantern,” said Sikes, looking into the 
room. ‘*You see the stairs afore you?”’ 

Oliver, more dead than alive, gasped out, “Yes;”’ 


‘“‘Hush!” cried the man; “it won’t answer here. | ‘ind Sikes, pointing to the street-door with the pistol 
P g P 


Say another word, and I'll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head that makes no noise, and is 
quite as certain and more genteel. Here, Bill, wrench 
the shutter open. He’s game enough now, I'll en- 
gage. I’ve seen older hands of his age took the same 
way for a minute or two on a cold night.” 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations upon Fagin’s 
head for sending Oliver on such an errand, plied the 
crowbar vigorously, but with little noise; and, after 
some delay and some assistance from Toby, the shut- 
ter to which he had referred swung open on its hinges. 





It was a little lattice window, about five feet and a 
half above the ground, at the back of the house, be- | 
longing to a scullery or small brewing-place at the end | 
of the passage: the aperture was so small that the in- 
mates had probably not thought it worth while to de- 
fend it more securely; but it was large enough to 
admit a boy of Oliver’s size nevertheless. A very 
brief exercise of Mr. Sikes’s art sufficed to overcome 
the fastening of the lattice, and it soon stood wide open 
also. 

“Now listen, you young limb!’’ whispered Sikes, 
drawing a dark lantern from his pocket, and throwing 
the glare full on Oliver’s face; “I’m a-going to put you | 
through there. ‘Take this light, go softly up the steps 
straight afore you, and along the little hall to the 
street-door. Unfasten it, and let us in.”’ 

“There’s a bolt at the top you won’t be able to 
reach,”’ interposed Toby. ‘Stand upon one of the 
hall chairs; there are three there, Bill, with a jolly 





barrel, briefly advised him to take notice that he was 
within shot all the way, and that if he faltered he 
would fall dead that instant. 

“It’s done in a minute,” said Sikes in the same low 
whisper. “Directly I leave go of you, do your work. 
Hark?” 

‘What's that?’’ whispered the other man. 

They listened intently. 

“Nothing,” said Sikes, releasing his hold of Oliver. 
“Now!” 

In the short time he had had to collect his senses, 
the boy had firmly resolved that, whether he died in 
the altempt or not, he would make one effort to dart up 
stairs from the hall and alarm the family. Filled with 
this idea, he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

‘¢Come back!”’ suddenly cried Sikes aloud. “Back! 
back!” 

Seared by the sudden breaking of the dead stillness 
of the place, and a loud ery which followed it, Oliver 
let his lantern fall, and knew not whether to advance 
or fly. The cry was repeated—a light appeared—a 
vision of two terrified half-dressed men at the top of 
the stairs swam before his eyes—a flash—a loud noise 
—a smoke—a crash somewhere, but where he knew 
not,—and he staggered back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant; but he was up 
again, and had him by the collar before the smoke had 
cleared away. He fired his own pistol after the men, 
who were already retreating, and dragged the boy up. 

“Clasp your arm tighter,”’ said Sikes as he drew 
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“Give me a shawl here. 
Damnation, how the boy 


him through the window. 
They’ve hit him. Quick! 
bleeds!”” 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mingled with 
the noise of fire-arms and the shouts of men, and the 
sensation of being carried over uneven ground at a 
rapid pace. And then the noises grew confused in the 
distance, and a cold deadly feeling crept over the boy’s 
heart, and he saw or heard no more. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


W hich contains the substance of a pleasant conversation 
between Mr. Bumble and a lady; and shows that even 

a@ beadle may be susceptible on some points. 

The night was bitter cold; the snow lay upon the 
ground frozen into a hard thick crust, so that only the 
heaps that had drifted into by-ways and corners were 
affected by the sharp wind that howled abroad, which, 
as if expending increased fury on such prey as it found, 
caught it savagely up in clouds, and, whirling it into 
a thousand misty eddies, scattered it in air. Bleak, 
dark, and piercing cold, it was a night for the well-’ 
housed and fed to draw round the bright fire, and thank 
God they were at home; and for the homeless starving 
wretch to lay him down and die. Many hunger-worn 
outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets at such 
times, who, let their crimes have been what they may, 
ean hardly open them in a more bitter world. 

Such was the aspect of out-of-door affairs when Mrs. 
Corney, the matron of the workhouse to which our 
readers have been already introduced as the birth-place 
of Oliver ‘Twist, set herself down before a cheerful fire 
in her own little room, and glanced with no small de- 
dree of complacency at a small round table, on which 
stood a tray of corresponding size, furnished with all 
necessary materials for the most grateful meal that 
matrons enjoy. In fact, Mrs. Corney was about to 
solace herself with a cup of tea: and as she glanced 
from the table to the fireplace, where the smallest of 
all possible kettles was singing a smal! song in a small 
voice, her inward satisfaction evidently increased,— 
so much so, indeed, that Mrs. Corney smiled. 

“Well said the matron, leaning her elbow on the 
table and looking reflectively at the fire, “I’m sure we 
have all on us a great deal to be grateful for—a great 
deal, if we did but know it. Ah!” 


Mrs. Corney shook her head mournfully, as if de- 
ploring the mental blindness of paupers who did not 
know it, and, thrusting a silver spoon (private proper- 
ty) into the inmost recesses of a two-ounce tin tea-cad- 
dy, proceeded to make the tea. 

How slight a thing will disturb the equanimity of 
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and easily filled, ran over while Mrs. Corney was 
mora izing, and the water slightly scalded Mrs. Cor- 
ney’s hand. 

“Drat the pot!” said the worthy matron, setting it 
down very hastily on the hob; “a little stupid thing, 
that only holds a couple of cups! What use is it of to 
any body!—except,” said Mrs. Corney pausing,—*“ex- 
cept a poor desolate creature like me. Oh dear!” 

With these words the matron dropped into her chair, 
and, once more resting her elbow on the table, thought 
of her solitary fate. The small teapot and the single 
cup had awakened in her mind sad recollections of Mr. 
Corney, (who had not been dead more than five-and- 
twenty years,) and she was overpowered. 

“I shall never get another!”’ said Mrs, Corney pet- 
tishly, “1 shall never get another—like him!” 

Whether this remark bore reference to the husband 
or the teapot is uncertain. It might have been the lat- 
ter; for Mrs. Corney looked at it as she spoke, and took 
itup afterwards. She had just tasted her first cup, 
when she was disturbed by a soft tap at the room door. 

“Oh, come in with you!” said Mrs, Corney sharply. 
“Some of the old women dying, I suppose;—they al- 
ways die when I’m at meals. Don’t stand there, let- 
ting the cold air in, don’t!) What’s amiss now, eh?” 

“Nothing, ma’am, nothing,” replied a man’s voice. 

“Dear me!”’ exclaimed the matron in a much sweet- 
er tone, “is that Mr. Bumble?”’ 

“At your service, ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, who 
had been stopping outside to rub his shoes clean, and 
shake the snow off his coat, and who now made his 
appearance, bearing the cocked-hat in one hand and a 
bundle in the other. ‘Shall I shut the door, ma’am?” 

The lady modestly hesitated to reply, lest there 
should be any impropriety in holding an interview with 
Mr. Bumble with closed docrs. Mr. Bumble, taking 
advantage of the hesitation, and being very cold him- 
self, shut it without farther permission. 

‘Hard weather, Mr. Bumble,”’ said the matron. 

“Hard, indeed, ma’am,”’ replied the beadle. “An- 
ti-porochial weather this, ma’am. We have given 
away, Mrs. Corney,—we have given away the matter 
of twenty quartern loaves, and acheese and a half, this 
very blessed afternoon; and yet them paupers are not 
contented.” 

“Of course not. When would they be, Mr. Bum- 
ble?” said the matron, sipping her tea. 

“When, indeed, ma’am!” rejoined Mr. Bumble. 
“Why, here’s one man that, in consideration of his 
wife and large family, has a quartern loaf and a good 
pound of cheese, full weight. Is he grateful, ma’am, 
—is he grateful? Not a copper farthing’s worth of it! 

What does he do, ma’am, but ask for a few coals, if 
it’s only a pocket-handkerchief full, he says! Coals! 
—what would he do with coals!—Toast his cheese 
with ‘em, and then come back for more. That’s the 





The black teapot, being very small 


our frail minds! 
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way with these people, ma’am;—give *em a apron full 
of coals to-day, and they’ll come back for another the 
day after to-morrow, as brazen as alabaster!” 

The matron expressed her entire concurrence in this 
intelligible simile, and the beadle went on. 

“[ never,” said Mr. Bumble, “see anything like the 
pitch it’s got to. The day afore yesterday, a man—you 
have been a married woman, ma’am, and I may mention 
it to you—a man, with hardly a rag upon his back, 
(here Mrs. Corney looked at the floor,) goes to our 
overseer’s door when he has got company coming to 
dinner, and says he must be relieved, Mrs. Corney. As 
he wouldn’t go away, and shocked the company very 
much, our overseer sent him out a pound of potatoes 
and half a pint of oatmeal. ‘My God!’ says the un- 
grateful villain, ‘what’s the use of this to me? You 
might as well give me a pair of iron spectacles.’—* Very 
good,’ says our overseer, taking °em away again, ‘you 
won’t get anything else here.’—*Then I'll die in the 
streets!” says the vagrant.—*Oh no, you wont,’ says 
our overseer.” 

“Ha! ha!—that was very good!—so like Mr. Grannet, 
wasn’t it?” interposed the matron. “Well, Mr. Bum- 
ble?” 

“Well, ma’am,” rejoined the beadle, “he went away, 
and did die in the streets. There’s a obstinate pauper 
for you!”’ 

“It beats anything I could have believed!” observed 
the matron emphatically. “But don’t you think out- 
of-door relief a very bad thing any way, Mr. Bumble? 
You're a gentleman of experience, and ought to know. 
Come.” 

“Mrs. Corney,” said the beadle, smiling as men 
smile who are conscious of superior information, *out- 
of-door relief, properly managed,—properly managed, 
ma’am,—is the porochial safe-guard. 
ciple of out-of-door relief is to give the paupers exactly 
what they don’t want, and then they get tired of 
coming.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Corney. 
is a good one, too!” 

“Yes. Betwixt you and me, ma’am,” returned Mr. 
Bumble, “that’s the great principle; and that’s the 
reason why, if you look at any cases that get into them 
owdacious newspapers, you'll always observe that sick 
families have been relieved with slices of cheese. 
That’s the rule now, Mrs. Corney, all over the country. 
—But, however,” said the beadle, stooping to unpack 
his bundle, “these are official secrets, ma’am; not to be 
spoken of except, as I may say, among the porochial 
officers such as ourselves. This is the port wine, 
ma’am that the board ordered for the infirmary,—real 
fresh, genuine port wine, only out of the cask this 
afternoon,—clear as a bell, and no sediment.” 

Having held the first bottle up to the light, and 
shaken it well to test its excellence, Mr. Bumble placed 
them both on the top of a chest of drawers, folded the 


“Well, that 


The great prin- 
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handkerchief in which they had been wrapped, put 
it carefully in his pocket, and took up his hat as if 
to go. 

*¢You'll have a very cold walk, Mr. Bumble,’’ said 


the matron. 

‘It blows, ma’am,”’ replied Mr. Bumble, turning 
up his coat-collar, “enough to cut one’s ears off.’’ 

The matron looked from the little kettle to the beadle, 
who was moving towards the door; and as the beadle 
coughed, preparatory to bidding her good-night, bash- 
fully inquired whether—whether he wouldn’t take a 
cup of tea? 

Mr. Bumble instantaneously turned back his collar 
again, laid his hat and stick upon a chair, and drew 
another chair up to the table. As he slowly seated 
himself, he looked at the lady: she fixed her eyes upon 
the little teapot. Mr. Bumble coughed again, and 
slightly smiled. 

Mrs. Corney rose to get another cup and saucer from 
the closet. As she sat down, her eyes once again 
encountered those of the gallant beadle; she coloured, 
and applied herself to the task of making his tea. 
Again Mr. Bumble coughed,—louder this time than he 
had coughed yet. 

‘<Sweet, Mr. Bumble?” inquired the matron, taking 
up the sugar-basin. 

“Very sweet, indeed, ma’am, replied Mr. Bumble. 
He fixed his eyes on Mrs. Corney as he said this; and, 
if ever a beadle looked tender, Mr. Bumble was that 
beadle at that moment. 

The tea was made, and handed in silence. 


b 


Mr. 
Bumble, having spread a handkerchief over his knees to 
prevent the crumbs from sullying the splendour of his 
shorts, began to eat and drink, varying these amuse- 
ments occasionally by fetching a deep sigh, which, 
however, had no injurious effect upon his appetite, but, 
on the contrary, rather seemed to facilitate his opera- 
tions in the tea and toast department. 

‘*You have a cat, ma’am, I see,” said Mr. Bumble, 
glancing at one, who in the centre of her family was 
basking before the fire; “and kittens too, I declare!”’ 

“Tam so fond of them, Mr. Bumble, you can’t think,” 
replied the matron. ‘*They’re so happy, so frolicsome, 
and so cheerful, that they are quite companions for me.” 

“Very nice animals, ma’am,’’ replied Mr. Bumble 
approvingly; ‘*so very domestic.’’ 

‘Oh, yes!” rejoined the matron with enthusiasm; 
*¢so fond of their home too, that it’s quite a pleasure, 
I’m sure.’’ 

‘¢‘Mrs. Corney, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Bumble slowly, 
and marking the time with his teaspoon, ‘I mean to 
say this, ma’am, that any cat or kitten that could live 
with you, ma’am, and not be fond of its home, must be 
an ass, ma’am.”’ 

‘60, Mr. Bumble!”’ remonstrated Mrs. Corney. 

‘<It’s no use disguising facts, ma’am,”’ said Mr. 
Bumble, slowly flourishing the teaspoon with a kind 


















of amorous dignity that made him doubly impressive; 
“7 would drown it myself with pleasure.”’ 

‘Then you ‘re a cruel man,” said the matron, viva- 
ciously, as she held out her hand for the beadle’s cup, 
“and a very hard-hearted man besides.” 

“Hard-hearted, ma’am!” said Mr. Bumble, “hard!” 
Mr. Bumble resigned his cup, without another word, 
squeezed Mrs. Corney’s little finger as she took it, 
and inflicting two open-handed slaps upon his laced 
waistcoat, gave a mighty sigh, and hitched his chair a 
very little morsel farther from the fire. 

It was a round table; and as Mrs. Corney and Mr. 
Bumble had been sitting opposite each other, with no 
great space between them, and fronting the fire, it will 
be seen that Mr. Bumble, in receding from the fire, 
and still keeping at the table, increased the distance 
between himself and Mrs. Corney; which proceeding 
some prudent readers will doubtless be disposed to 
admire, and to consider an act of great heroism on Mr. 
Bumble’s part, he being in some sort tempted by time, 
place, and opportunity to give utterance to certain soft 
nothings, which, however well they may become the 
lips of the light and thoughtless, do seem immeasurably 


beneath the dignity of judges of the land, members of 


parliament, ministers of state, lord mayors, and other 
great public functionaries, but more particularly be- 
neath the stateliness and gravity of a beadle, who (as 
is well known) should be the sternest and most inflexi- 
ble among them all. 

Whatever were Mr. Bumble’s intentions, however,— 
and no doubt they were of the best,—whatever they 
were, it unfortunately happened, as has been twice be- 
fore remarked, that the table was a round one; conse- 
quently Mr. Bumble, moving his chair by little and 
little, soon began to diminish the distance between 
himself and the matron, and, continuing to travel 
round the outer edge of the circle, brought his chair in 
time close to that in which the matron was seated. 
Indeed, the two chairs touched; and, when they did 
so, Mr. Bumble stopped. 

Now, if the matron had moved her chair to the right, 
she would have been scorched by the fire, and if to 
the left, she must have fallen into Mr. Bumble’s arms; 
so (being a discreet matron, and no doubt foreseeing 
these consequences at a glance,) she remained where 
she was, and handed Mr. Bumble another cup of tea. 

‘“‘Hard-hearted, Mrs. Corney?” said Mr. Bumble, 
stirring his tea, and looking up into the matron’s face; 
“are you hard-hearted, Mrs. Corney?” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the matron, ‘“*what a very 
curious question from a single man! What can you 
want to know for, Mr. Bumble?” 

The beadle drank his tea to the last drop, finished a 
piece of toast, whisked the crumbs off his knees, wiped 
his lips, and deliberately kissed the matron. 

“Mr. Bumble,” cried that discreet lady in a whis- 
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per, for the fright was so great that she had quite lost 
her voice, ‘Mr. Bumble, I shall scream!”” Mr. Bum- 
ble made no reply, but in a slow and dignified manner 
put his arm round the matron’s waist. 

As the lady had stated her intention of screaming, 
of course she would have screamed at this additional 
boldness, but that the exertion was rendered unneces- 
| sary by a hasty knocking at the door, which was no 
| sooner heard than Mr. Bumble darted with much agi- 
lity to the wine-bottles, and began dusting them with 
great violence, while the matron sharply demanded 
who was there. It is worthy of remark, as a curious 
physical instance of the efficacy of a sudden surprise 
in counteracting the effects of extreme fear, that her 
voice had quite recovered all its official asperity. 

“If you please, mistress,”’ said a withered old female 
pauper, hideously ugly, putting her head in at the door, 
“old Sally is a-going fast.” 

“Well, what ’s that to me?” angrily demanded the 
matron. I can’t keep her alive, can I?’ 

“No, no, mistress,” replied the old woman, raising 














|help. I’ve seen a many people die, little babes and 

great strong men, and I know when death’s a-coming 
| well enough. But she’s troubled in her mind; and 
| when the fits are not on her,—and that’s not often, for 
| she is dying very hard,—she says she has got some- 
thing to tell which you must hear. She ‘ll never die 
quiet till you come, mistress.” 

At this intelligence the worthy Mrs. Corney mut- 
tered a variety of invectives against old women who 
couldn *t even die without purposely annoying their 
betters; and, mufiling herself in a thick shaw] which 
she hastily caught up, briefly requested Mr. Bumble to 
stop till she came back, lest anything particular should 
occur, and bidding the messenger walk fast, and not 
be all night hobbling up the stairs, followed her from 
the room with a very ill grace, scolding all the way. 

Mr. Bumble’s conduct, on being left to himself, was 
rather inexplicable. He opened the closet, counted 
the teaspoons, weighed the sugar-tongs, closely in- 
spected a silver milk-pot to ascertain that it was of the 
genuine metal; and, having satisfied his curiosity upon 
these points, put on his cocked-hat corner-wise, and 
danced with much gravity four distinct times round the 
table. Having gone through this very extraordinary 
performance, he took off the cocked-hat again, and, 
spreading himself before the fire with his back towards 
it seemed to be mentally engaged in taking an exact 
inventory of the furniture. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND 
Treats of avery poor subject, but is a short one, and may 
be found of importance in this history. 


It was no unfit messenger of death that had disturb- 
ed the quiet of the matron’s room. Her body was bent 











her hand, *“*nobody can; she ’s far beyond the reach of 
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by age, her limbs trembled with palsy, and her face, | head meanwhile to intimate that the woman would not 
distorted into a mumbling leer, resembled more the | die so easily; and, having done so, resumed her seat 
grotesque shaping of some wild pencil than the work | by the side of the other nurse, who had by this time 


- =r | . . . — 
of Nature’s hand. |returned. The mistressywith an expression of impa- 


Alas! how few of Nature’s faces there are to glad- | tience, wrapped herself in her shawl, and Sat at the 


The cares, and sorrows, | foot of the bed. 


den us with their beauty! 
The apothecary’s apprentice, having completed the 


and hungerings of the world change them as they | 
change hearts, and it is ouly when those passions sleep, | manufacture of the toothpick, planted himself in front 
and have lost their hold for ever, that the troubled | of the fire, and made good use of it for ten minutes or 
Itis | so, when, apparently growing rather dull, he wished 


clouds pass off, and leave heaven's surface clear. 
a common thing for the countenances of the dead, even 
in that fixed and rigid state, to subside into the long- 


forgotten expression of sleeping infancy, and settle into | 


the very look of early life; so calm, so peaceful do they 


grow again, that those who knew them in their happy | 


childhood kneel by the coflin’s side in awe, and see the 
angel even upon earth. 

The old crone tottered along the passages and up 
the stairs, muttering some indistinct answers to the 
chidings of her companion; and, being at length com- 
pelled to pause for breath, gave the light into her hand, 
and remained behind to follow as she might, while the 
more nimble superior made her way to the room where 
the sick woman lay. 

It was a bare garret-room, with a dim light burning 
at the farther end. ‘There was another old woman 
watching by the bed, and the parish apothecary’s ap- 
prentice was standing by the fire, making a toothpick 
out of a quill. 

“Cold night, Mrs. Corney,” said this young gentle- 
man as the matron entered. 

“Very cold indeed, sir,” replied the mistress in her 
most civil tones, and dropping a curtsey as she spoke. 

“You should get better coals out of your contractors,” 
said the apothecary’s deputy, breaking a lump on the 
top of the fire with a rusty poker; “these are not at all 
the sort of thing for a cold night.” 

“They’re the board’s choosing, sir,” returned the 
matron. “The least they could do would be to keep 
us pretty warm, for our places are hard enough.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by a moan 
from the sick woman. 

“Oh!” said the young man, turning his face towards 
the bed, as if he had previously quite forgotten the 
patient, “it’s all U. P. there, Mrs. Corney.” 

“It is, is it, sir?’? asked the matron. 

“If she lasts a couple of hours, I shall be surprised,” 
said the apothecary’s apprentice, intent upon the tooth- 
pick’s point. “It’s a break up of the system altogether. 
Is she dozing, old lady.” 

The attendant stooped over the bed to ascertain, and 
nodded in the affirmative. 

“Then perhaps she'll go off in that way, if you don’t 
make a row,” said the young man. “Put the light on 
the floor,—she won’t see it there.” 

The attendant did as she was bidden, shaking her 
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Mrs. Corney joy of her job, and took himself off on 
tiptoe. 

When they had sat in silence for some time, the two 
old women rose from the bed, and, crouching over the 
fire, held out their withered hands to catch the heat. 
|The flame threw a ghastly light en their shrivelled 
| faces, and made their ugliness appear perfectly terrible, 
| as in this position they began to converse in alow 
| voice. 

“Did she say any more, Anny dear, while f was 
gone?’” inquired the messenger. 

“Not a word,” replied the other. “She plucked 
and tore at her arms for a little time; but I held her 
hands, and she soon dropped off. She hasn’t much 
| strength in her, so I easily kept her quiet. I ain’t so 
weak for an old woman, although I am on parish al- 


> 
| lowance;—no, no.”’ 


: ; b 
‘Did she drink the hot wine the doctor said she was 


| to have?’’ demanded the first. 

“I tried to get it down,” rejoined the other; ‘*but 
her teeth were tight set, and she clenched the mug so 
hard, that it was as much as I could do to get it back 

again. So / drank it, and it did me good.” 

Looking cautiously round to ascertain that they were 
| not overheard, the two hags cowered nearer to the fire, 
and chuckled heartily. 

‘*I mind the time,” said the first speaker, “when she 
| would have done the same, and made rare fun of it 
| afterwards.” 

“Ay, that she would,” rejoined the other; “she had 
A many, many beautiful corpses she 


a merry heart. 
My old eyes 


| laid out, as nice and neat as wax-work. 
have seen them,—ay, and these old hands touched 
them too; for I have helped her scores of times.” 
| Stretching forth her trembling fingers as she spoke, 
| the old creature shook them exultingly before her face; 
and then, fumbling in her pocket, brought out an old 
time-discoloured tin snufl-box, from which she shook 
a few grains into the outstretched palm of her compan- 
ion, and a few more into her own. While they were 
thus employed, the matron, who had been impatiently 
watching until the dying woman should awaken from 
her stupor, joined them by the fire, and sharply asked 
how long she was to wait. 
**Not long, mistress,’’ replied the second woman, 
“We have none of us long 


| 
| 





looking up into her face. 


| 
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to wait for Death. Patience, patience! he’ll be here 
soon enough for us all.” 

“Hold your tongue, yon doting idiot!” said the 
“'Y omy Menge, tell me; has she been 
in this way before?” 

‘¢Often,” answered the first woman. 

*¢But will never be again,” added the second one; 
**that is, she’ll never wake again but once,x—and mind 


matron sternly. 


mistress, that won’t be for long.’’ 
“Long or short,” said the matron snappishly, “she 
won't find me here when she does, and take care, both 


of you, how you worry me again for nothing. It’s no 


part of my duty to see all the old women in the house 


die, and IT wont—that’s more. Mind that, you impu- 
dent old harridans! If you make a fool of me again, 
I'll soon cure you, I warrant you!”’ 

She was bouncing away, when a cry from the two 
women, who had turned towards the bed, caused her 
to look round. The sick woman had raised herself 
upright, and was stretching her arms towards them. 

**Who’s that?” she cried in a hollow voice. 

“Hush, hush!” said one of the women stooping over 
her,—*‘*lie down, lie down!”’ 

«‘J"}] never lie down again alive!’’ said the woman 
struggling. “I will tell her! 
Let me whisper in your ear.” 

‘«She clutched the matron by the arm, and foreing her 
into a chair by the bedside was about to speak, when, 
looking round, she caught sight of the two old women 
bending forward in the attitude of eager listeners. 

‘*Turn them away,”’ said the woman drowsily; 
“make haste—make haste!’’ 

The two old crones, chiming in together, began pour- 
ing out many piteous lamentations that the poor dear 
was too far gone to know her best friends, and uttering 
sundry protestations that they would never leave her, 
when the superior pushed them from the room, closed 
the door, and returned to the bedside. On being ex- 
cluded, the old ladies changed their tone, and cried 
through the keyhole that old Sally was drunk; which, 
indeed, was not unlikely, since, in addition to amode- 
rate dose of opium prescribed by the apothecary, she 
was labouring under the effects of a final taste of gin 
and water, which had been privily administered in 
the openness of their hearts by the worthy old ladies 
themselves. 

“Now listen to me!”’ said the dying woman aloud, 
as if making a great effort to revive one latent spark of 
energy. “In this very room—in this very bed—I 
once nursed a pretty young creetur’, that was brought 
into the house with her feet cut and bruised with 
walking, and all soiled with dust and blood. She 
gave birth to a boy, and died. Let me think—What 
was the year again?”’ 

“Never mind the year,” said the impatient auditor; 
“what about her?” 


Come here—nearer. 
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“Ay,’’ murmured the sick womam, relapsing into 
her former drowsy state, “what about hert—what 
about—I know!”’ she cried, jumping fiercely up, her 
face flushed, and her eyes starting from her head,—“I 
robbed her, so I did! She wasn’t cold—I tell you she 
wasn’t cold when I stole it!” 

“Stole what, for God’s sake?” cried the matron, 
with a gesture as if she would call for help. 

“7]t!’—replied the woman, laying her hand over the 
other’s mouth,—“the only thing she had! She want- 
ed clothes to keep her warm, and food to eat; but she 
had kept it safe; and had it in her bosom. It was 
gold, I tell you! rich gold, that might have saved her 
life!”’ 

“Gold!” echoed the matron, bending eagerly over 
the woman as she fell back. ‘Go on, go on—yes— 
what of it? Who was the mother!—when was it!”’ 

“She charged me to keep it safe,’’ replied the wo- 
man with a groan, “and trusted me as the only wo- 
man about her. I stole it in my heart when she first 
showed it me hanging round her neck; and the child’s 
death, perhaps, is on me besides! They would have 
treated him better if they had known it all!” 

*¢Known what?’’ asked the other. “Speak 
_ “The boy grew so like his mother,”’ said the woman, 
rambling on and not heeding the question, **that I 
could never forget it when I saw his face. Poor girl! 
poor girl!—she was so young too—such a gentle lamb! 
—Wait; there’s more to tell. I have not told you all, 
have I??? 

**No, no,” replied the matron, inclining her head to 
catch the words as they came more faintly from the 
dying woman.—‘*‘Be quick, or it may be too late.”” 

“The mother,” said the woman, making a more vio- 
lent effort than before,—“the mother, when the pains 
of death first came upon upon her, whispered in my 
ear, that if her baby was born alive, and thrived, the 
day might come when it would not feel disgraced to 
hear its poor young mother named. ‘And oh, my 
God!’ she said, folding her thin hands hands together, 
‘whether it be boy or girl, raise up some friends for it 
in this troubled world, and take pity upon a lonely 
desolate child abandoned to its mercy!’” 

“The boy’s name!” demanded the matron. 

“They called him Oliver,’’ replied the woman feebly. 
“The gold I stole was ad 

“Yes, yes—what?”’ cried the other. 

She was bending eagerly over the woman to hear 
her reply, but drew back instinctively as she once again 
rose slowly and stiffly into a sitting posture, and, 
elutehing the coverlet with both hands, muttered some 
indistinct sounds in her throat, and fel] lifeless on the 
bed. 


PA 


* . * * ¢ 
“Stone dead!’’ said one of the old women, hurrying 


in as soon as the door was opened. 
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“And nothing to tell, after all’’ rejoined the matron, 
walking carelessly away. 

The two crones were to all appearance too busily 
occupied in the preparations for their dreadful duties 
to make any reply, and were left alone hovering about 
the body. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Wherein this History reverts to Mr. Fagin and Com- 
pany. 

While these things were passing in the country 
workhouse, Mr. Fagin sat in the old den,—the same 
from which Oliver had been removed by the girl,— 
brooding over a dull smoky fire. He held a pair of 
bellows upon his knee, with which he had apparently 
been endeavouring to rouse it into more cheerful action; 
but he had fallen into deep thought, and with his arms 
folded upon them, and his chin resting on his thumbs, 
fixed his eyes abstractedly on the rusty bars. 

At a table behind him sat the Artful Dodger, Master 
Charles Bates, and Mr. Chitling, all intent upon a 
game of whist; the Artful taking dummy against Master 
Bates and Mr. Chitling. The countenance of the first- 
named gentleman, peculiarly intelligent at all times, 
acquired great additional interest from his close observ- 
ance of the game, and his attentive perusal of Mr. 
Chitling’s hand, upon which, from time to time, as 
oceasion served, he bestowed a variety of earnest 
glances, wisely regulating his own play by the result 
of his observations upon his neighbour’s cards. It being 
a cold night, the Dodger wore his hat, as, indeed, was 
often his custom within doors. He also sustained a 
clay pipe between his teeth, which he only removed 
for a brief space, when he deemed it necessary to apply 
for refreshment to a quart-pot upon the table, which 
stood ready filled with gin and water for the accommo- 
dation of the company. 

Master Bates was also attentive to the play; but, 
being of a more excitable nature than his accomplished 
friend, it was observable that he more frequently ap- 
plied himself to the gin and water, and moreover in- 
dulged in many jests and irrelevant remarks, all highly 
unbecoming a scientific rubber. Indeed, the Artful, 
presuming upon their close attachment, more than once 
tock occasion to reason gravely with his companion 
upon these improprieties: all of which remonstrances 
Master Bates took %n extremely good part, merely re- 
questing his friend to be ‘‘blowed,”’ or to insert his 
hand in a sack, or replying with some other neatly- 
turned witticism of a similar kind, the happy applica- 
tion of which excited considerable admiration in the 
mind of Mr. Chitling. It was remarkable that the 
latter gentleman and his partner invariably lost; and 
that the circumstance, so far from angering Master 
Bates, appeared to afford him the highest amusement, 
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inasmuch as he laughed most uproariously at the en 
of every deal, and protested that he had never seen ~ 
a jolly game,in all days 

“That’s two dou b,”’ said Mr. Chitling 
with a very long face, a8 v half-a-crown from 
his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘I never see such a feller as 
you, Jack; you win everything. Even when we've 
good cards, Charley and I can’t make nothing of 
em.” 

Either the matter or manner of this remark, which 
was made very ruefully, delighted Charley Bates so 
much, that his consequent shout of laughter roused the 
Jew from his reverie, and induced him to inquire what 
was the matter. 

‘*Matter, Fagin!”’ cried Charley. ‘I wish you 
had watched the play. Tommy Chitling hasn’t won 
a point, and I went partners with him against the 
Artful and dum.”’ 

‘“Ay, ay?”’ said the Jew with a grin, which suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that he was at no loss to under- 
stand the reason. ‘*Try *em again, Tom; try ’em 
again.”” 

‘*No more of it for me, thankee, Fagin,’ replied 
Mr. Chitling; ‘‘I’ve had enough. ‘That ’ere Dodger 


b 


has such a run of luck, that there’s no standing again’ 
him.” 

‘Ha! ha! my dear,”’ replied the Jew, ‘you must 
get up very early in the morning to win against the 


Dodger. 

**Morning!’” said Charley Bates; ‘‘you must put 
your boots on over night, and have a telescope at each 
eye, and a opera-glass between your shoulders, if you 
want to come over him.”’ 

Mr. Dawkins received these handsome compliments 
with much philosophy, and offered to cut any gentle- 
man in company for the first picture-card at a shilling 
atime. Nobody accepting the challenge, and his pipe 
being by this time smoked out, he proceeded to amuse 
himself by sketching a ground-plan of Newgate on the 
table with the piece of chalk which had served him in 
lieu of counters, whistling meantime with peculiar 
shrillness. 

‘‘How precious dull you are, Tommy!’’ said the 
Dodger, stopping short when there had been a long 
silence, and addressing Mr. Chitling. ‘What do you 
think he’s thinking of, Fagin?’’ 

‘¢How should I know, my dear?” replied the Jew, 
looking round as he plied the bellows. ‘About his 
losses, may be,—or the little retirement in the country 
that he’s just left, eh’—Ha! ha! Is that it, my dear?” 

‘Not a bit of it,”’ replied the Dodger, stopping the 
subject of discourse as Mr. Chitling was about to 
reply. ‘What do you say, Charley?” 

“J should say,”’ replied Master Bates with a grin, 
“that he was uncommon sweet upon Betsy. See how 
he’s a-blushing! Oh, my eye! here’s a merry-go 
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‘agin! what a spree!” 


Thoroughly overpo 
Chitling being the vi tender passion, Mas- 
ter Bates threw him ack in his chair with such 
violence, that he lost his balance, and pitched over 
upon the floor, where (the accident abating nothing of 
his merriment) he lay at full length till his laugh was 
over, when he resumed his former position and began 


cna Chitling’s in lovel—Oh, Fagin, 







the motion of Mr. 


another. 

‘Never mind him, my dear,” said the Jew, wink- 
ing at Mister Dawkins, and giving Master Bates a re- 
proving tap with the nozzle of the bellows. “Betsy's 
a fine girl. Stick up to her, Tom; stick up to her.”” 

**What I mean to say, Fagin,” replied Mr. Chitling, 
very red in the face, “is, that that isn’t anything to 
anybody here.” 

“No more it is,” replied the Jew: “Charley will 
talk. Don’t mind him, my dear; don’t mind him. 
Betsy’s a fine girl. Do as she bids you, Tom, and 
you'll make your fortune.” 

“So I do do as she bids me,” replied Mr. Chitling; 
“T shouldn’t have been milled if it hadn’t been for her 
advice. But it turned out a good job for you; didn’t 
it, Fagin? And what’s six weeks of it? It must 
come some time or another,—and why not in the win- 
ter time, when you don’t want to go out a walking so 
much; eh, Fagin?” 

“Ah, to be sure, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

“You wouldn’t mind it again, Tom, would you,” 
asked the Dodger, winking upon Charley and the Jew, 
“if Bet was all right?” 

“I mean to say that I shouldn’t,” replied Tom 
angrily; “there, now! Ah! Who'll say as much as 
that, I should like to know; eh, Fagin?” 

“‘Nobody, my dear,” replied the Jew; “not a soul, 
Tom. I don’t know one of *em that would do it 
besides you; not one of *em, my dear.” 

**] might have got clear off if I’d split upon her; 
mightn’t I, Fagin?’’ angrily pursued the poor half- 
witted dupe. ‘A word from me would have done it; 
wouldn’t it, Fagin?’ 

“To be sure it would, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

*¢But I didn’t blab it; did I, Fagin?’ demanded 
‘Tom, pouring question upon question with great volu- 
bility. 

“No, no, to be sure,” replied the Jew; “you were 
too stout-hearted for that,—a deal too stout, my dear.” 

‘*Perhaps I was,” rejoined Tom, looking round; 
‘sand if I was, what’s to laugh at in that; eh, Fagin?” 

The Jew, perceiving that Mr. Chitling was con- 
siderably roused, hastened to assure him that nobody 
was laughing, and, to prove the gravity of the compa- 
ny, appealed to Master Bates, the principal offender; 
but unfortunately Charley, in opening his mouth to 
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reply that he was never more serious in his life, was 
unable to prevent the escape of such a violent roar, 
that the abused Mr. Chitling, without any preliminary 
ceremonies, rushed across the room and aimed a blow 
at the offender, who, being skilful in evading pursuit, 
ducked to avoid it, and chose his time so well, that it 
lighted on the chest of the merry old gentleman, and 
caused him to stagger to the wall, where he stood 
panting for breath, while Mr. Chitling looked on in 
intense dismay. 

“Hark!” cried the Dodger at this moment, “I heard 
the tinkler.”’ Catching up the light, he crept softly 
up Stairs. 

The bell rang again with some impatience while the 
party were in darkness. After a short pause, the 
Dodger reappeared, and whispered Fagin mysteriously. 

“What!” cried the Jew, *‘alone?”’ 

The Dodger nodded in the affirmative, and, shading 
the flame of the candle with his hand, gave Charley 
Bates a private intimation in dumb show that he had 
better not be funny just then. Having performed this 
friendly office, he fixed his eyes on the Jew’s face, and 
awaited his directions. 

The old man bit his yellow fingers, and meditated 
for some seconds, his face working with agitation the 
while, as if he dreaded something, and feared to know 
the worst. At length he raised his head. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

The Dodger pointed to the floor above, and made a 
gesture as if to leave the room. 

“Yes,” said the Jew, answering the mute inquiry; 
“bring him down. Hush!—Quiet, Charley!—gently, 
Tom! Searce, scarce!” 

This brief direction to Charley Bates and his recent 
antagonist to retire, was softly and immediately obey- 
ed. ‘There was no sound of their whereabout when 
the Dodger descended the stairs bearing the light in 
his hand, and followed by a man in a coarse smock- 
frock, who, after casting a hurried glance round the 
room, pulled off a large shawl which had concealed 
the lower portion of his face, and disclosed—all hag- 
gard, unwashed, and unshaven,—the features of flash 
Toby Crackit. 

‘<How are you, Fagey?” said the worthy, nodding 
to the Jew. “Pop that shawl away in my castor, 
Dodger, so that I may know where to find it when I 
eut; that’s the time of day! You'll be a fine young 
eracksman afore the old file now!” 

With these words he pulled up the smock-frock, 
and, winding it round his middle, drew a chair to the 
fire, and placed his feet upon the hob. 

**See there, Fagey,” he said, pointing disconsolate- 
ly to his top-boots; “not a drop of Day and Martin 
since you know when; not a bubble of blacking, by 
! but don’t look at me in that way, man. All in 
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good time; I can’t talk about business till I’ve eat and 
drank; so produce the sustainance, and let’s have a 
quiet fill-out for the first time these three days!”’ 

The Jew motioned to the Dodger to place what eat- 
ables there were, upon the table: and, seating himself 
opposite the housebreaker, waited his leisure. 

To judge from appearances, ‘Toby was by no means 
in a hurry to open the conversation. At first the Jew 
contented himself with patiently watching his coun- 
tenance, as if to gain from its expression some clue to 
the intelligence he brought; but in vain. He looked 
tired and worn, but there was the same complacent 
repose upon his features that they always wore, and 
through dirt, and beard, and whisker, there still shone 
unimpaired the self-satisfied smirk of flash Toby 
Crackit. Then the Jew in an agony of impatience 
watched every morsel he put into his mouth, pacing 
up and down the room meanwhile in irrepressible ex- 
citement. It was all of no use. ‘Toby continued to 
eat with the utmost outward indifference until he 
could eat no more; and then, ordering the Dodger out, 
closed the door, mixed a glass of spirits and water, and 
composed himself for talking. 

“First and foremost, Fagey,” said Toby. 

“Yes, yes!’’ interposed the Jew, drawing up his 
chair. 

Mr. Crackit stopped to take a draught of spirits and 
water, and to declare that the gin was excellent; and 


then placing his feet against the low mantelpiece, so 
as to bring his boots to about the level of his eye, 
quietly resumed. 

“First and foremost, Fagey,”’ said the housebreaker, 
“how’s Bill??? 

“What!”’ screamed the Jew, starting from his seat. 


‘*Why, you don’t mean to say ** began Toby, 
turning pale. 

“Mean!” cried the Jew, stamping furiously on the 
ground. “Where are they’—Sikes and the boy— 
where are they!—where have they been!—where are 
they hiding?—why have they not been here!’’ 

“The crack failed,”’ said ‘Toby faintly. 

“I know it,” replied the Jew, tearing a newspaper 
from his pocket and pointing to it. ‘What more!”” 

“They fired, and hit the boy. We cut over the 
fields at the back with him between us—straight as 
the crow flies—through hedge andditch. They gave 
chase. D—me! the whole country was awake, and 
the dogs upon us!”’ 

“The boy!”’ gasped the Jew. 

“Bill had him on his back, and seudded like the 
wind. We stopped to take him again between us; his 
head hung down, and he was cold. They were close 
upon our heels: every man for himself, and each from 
the gallows! We parted company, and left the young- 
ster lying ina ditch. Alive or dead, that’s all I know 
of him.’’ 
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The Jew stopped to hear no more; but uttering a 
loud yell, and twining his hands in his hair, rushed 
from the room and fromthe house. 


dry. 
CHAPTER ae: 


In which a mysterious character appears upon the scene, 
and many things inseparable from this history are 
done and performed. 


The old man had gained the street corner before he 
began to recover the eflect of Toby Crackit’s intelli- 
gence. He had relaxed nothing of his unusual speed, 
but was still pressing onward in the same wild and 
disordered manner, when the sudden dashing past of a 
carriage, and a boisterous cry from the foot-passengers 
who saw his danger, drove him back upon the pave- 
ment. Looking hastily round, as if uncertain whither 
he had been hurrying, he paused for a few moments, 
and turned away in quite an opposite direction to that 
in which he had before proceeded. Avoiding as much 
as possible all the main streets, and skulking only 
through the byways and alleys, he at length emerged 
on Snow Hill. Here he walked even faster than 
before; nor did he linger until he had again turned into 
a court, when, as if conscious that he was now in his 
proper element, he fell into his usual shuffling pace, 
and seemed to breathe more freely. 

Near to the spot on which Snow Hill and Holborn 
Hill meet, there opens, upon the right hand as you 
come out of the city, a narrow and dismal alley leading 
to Saffron Hill. In its filthy shops are exposed for 
sale huge bunches of second-hand silk handkerchiefs 
of all sizes and patterns,—for here reside the traders 
who purchase them from pickpockets. Hundreds of 
these handkerchiefs hang dangling from pégs outside 
the windows, or flaunting from the door-posts; and the 
shelves within are piled with them. Confined as the 
limits of Field Lane are, it has its barber, its coffee- 
shop, its beer-shop, and its fried-fish warehouse. It is 
a commercial colony of itself, the emporium of petty 
larceny, visited at early morning and setting-in of dusk 
by silent merchants, who traffic in dark back-parlours, 
and go as strangely as they came. Here the clothes- 
man, the shoe-vamper, and the rag-merchant display 
their goods as sign-boards to the petty thief; and stores 
of old iron and bones, and heaps of mildewy fragments 
of woollen-stuff and linen, rust and rot in the grimy 
cellars. 

It was into this place that the Jew turned. He was 
well known to the sallow denizens of the lane, for such 
of them as were on the look-out to buy or sell, nodded 
familiarly as he passed along. He replied to their 
salutations in the same way, but bestowed no closer 
recognition until he reached the further end of the alley, 
when he stopped to address a salesman of small stature, 
who had squeezed as much of his person intoa child’s 
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chair as the chair would hold, and was smoking a pipe 
at his warehouse-door. 

‘*Why, the sight of you, Mister Fagin, would cure 
the hoptalmy!’’ said thigmespectable trader, in acknow- 
ledgment of the Jews inquiry after his health. 

‘¢The neighbourhood was a little too hot, Lively!’’ 
said Fagin, elevating his eyebrows, and crossing his 
hands upon his shoulders. 


‘¢Well! I’ve heerd that complaint of it once or twice | 


before,’’ replied the trader, **but it soon cools down 
again; don’t you find it so!”’ 

Fagin nodded in the affirmative, and, pointing in the 
direction of Saffron Hill, inquired whether any one was 
up yonder to-night. 

‘¢At the Cripples?”’ inquired the man. 

The Jew nodded. 

‘‘Let me see!’ pursued the merchant, reflecting. 
‘Yes; there’s some half-dozen of ’em gone in, that I 


knows on. I don’t think your friend’s there.”’ 


‘¢Sikes is not, I suppose!’’ inquired the Jew, with 


a disappointed countenance. 

“Non istwentus, as the lawyers say,”’ replied the 
little man, shaking his head, and looking amazingly 
sly. ‘Have you got anything in my line to-night?”’ 

‘‘Nothing to-night,”’ said the Jew, turning away. 

*¢Are you going up to the Cripples, Fagin?’’ cried 
the little man, calling after him. ‘Stop! I don’t mind 
if I have a drain there with you!”’ 

But as the Jew, looking back, waved his hand to 
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By degrees, however, as some of it cleared away 
through the open door, an assemblage of heads, as con- 
fused as the noises that greeted the ear, might be made 
out; and, as the eye grew more accustomed to the scene, 
the spectator gradually became aware of the presence 
of a numerous company, male and female, crowded 
round a long table, at the upper end of which sat a 
chairman with a hammer of office in his hand, while a 
professional gentleman, with a bluish nose, and his 
face tied up for the benefit of a tooth-ache, presided at 
| a jingling piano in a remote corner. 

As Fagin stepped softly in, the professional gentle- 
man, running over the keys by way of prelude, 
occasioned a general ery of order for a song; which 





having subsided, a young lady proceeded to entertain 


the company with a ballad in four verses, between each 
of which the accompanyist played the melody all 
through as loud as heecould. When this was over, the 

| chairman gave a sentiment; after which, the professional 
_gentlemen on the chairman’s right and left volunteered 
a duet, and sang it with great applause. 

It was curious to observe some faces which stood 
}out prominently from among the group. There was 
|the chairman himself, the landlord of the house: a 
coarse, rough, heavy-built fellow, who, while the songs 
| were proceeding, rolled his eyes hither and thither, 
| and, seeming to give himself up to joviality, had an 
eye for everything that was done, and an ear for every- 
thing that was said,—and sharp ones, too. Near him 


intimate that he preferred being alone; and, moreover, | Were the singers, receiving with professional indiffer- 
as the little man could not very easily disengage him- | ence the compliments of the company, and applying 
self from the chair, the sign of the Cripples was, for a | themselves in turn toa dozen proffered glasses of spirits 


time, bereft of the advantage of Mr. Lively’s presence. 
By the time he had got upon his legs the Jew had dis- 
appeared; so Mr. Lively, after inetfectually standing on 
tip-toe, in the hope of catching sight of him, again 
forced himself into the little chair, and, exchanging a 
shake of the head with a lady in the opposite shop, in 
which doubt and mistrust were plainly mingled, re- 
sumed his pipe with a grave demeanour. 

The Three Cripples, or rather the Cripples, which 
was the sign by which the establishment was familiarly 
known to its patrons, was the same public-house in 
which Mr. Sikes and his dog have already figured. 
Merely making a sign to a man in the bar, Fagin 
walked straight up stairs, and opening the door of a 
room, and softly insinuating himself into the chamber, 
looked anxiously about, shading his eyes with his 
hand, as if in search of some particular person. 

The room was illuminated by two gas-lights, the 
glare of which was prevented, by the barred shutters 
and closely-drawn curtains of faded red, from being 
visible outside. The ceiling was blackened, to prevent 
itscolour being injured by the flaring of the lamps; and 
the place was so full of dense tobacco-smoke, that at 
first it was scarcely possible to discern anything further. 


and water tendered by their more boisterous admirers, 
| whose countenances, expressive of almost every vice 
in almost every grade, irresistibly attracted the atten- 
tion by their very repulsiveness. Cunning, ferocity, 
and drunkenness in all its stages were there in their 
strongest aspects; and women—some with the last 
lingering tinge of their early freshness almost fading 
/as you looked, and others with every mark and stamp 
of their sex utterly beaten out, and presenting but one 
loathsome blank of profligacy and crime; some mere 
girls, others but young women, and none past the prime 
| of life,—formed the darkest and saddest portion of this 
| dreary picture. 

Fagin, troubled by no grave emotions, looked eagerly 
from face to face while these proceedings were in pro- 
| gress, but apparently without meeting that of which he 
was in search. Succeeding at length in catching 
the eye of the man who occupied the chair, he beckoned 
to him slightly, and left the room as quietly as he had 
entered it. 

¢¢What can I do for you, Mr. Fagin?” softly inquired 
the man as he followed him out to the landing. 
“Wont you join ust’ They'll be delighted, every one 


of *em.”” 
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The Jew shook his head impatiently, and said in a 
whisper, ‘Is he here?”” 

“No,” replied the man. 

“And no news of Barney?” inquired Fagin. 

‘sNone,”’ replied the landlord of the Cripples, for it | 
was he. “He won’t stir till it’s all safe. Depend on | 
it that théy’re on the scent down there, and that if he 
moved he’d blow upon the thing at once. He’s all 
right enough, Barney is; else I should have heard of | 
him. I°ll pound it that Barney’s managing properly. 
Let him alone for that.” 

‘Will he be here to-night?” asked the Jew, laying 
the same emphasis on the pronoun as before. 

‘¢Monks do you mean!” inquired the landlord, hesi- 
tating. 

‘*Hush!” said the Jew. ‘*Yes.” 

‘¢Certain,”’ replied the man, drawing a gold watch 
from his fob; ‘‘I expected him here before now. If 
you'll wait ten minutes, hell be ——” 

**No, no,” said the Jew hastily, as though, however | 
desirous he might be to see the person in question, he | 
was nevertheless relieved by his absence. **Tell him | 
I came here to see him, and that he must come to me 
to-night; no, say to-morrow. As he is not here, to- 
morrow will be time enough.” 

‘¢Good!” said the man. ‘Nothing more?’ 

‘*Not a word now,”’ said the Jew, descending the 
stairs. 


| 





‘‘] say,” said the other, looking over the rails, and | 
speaking ina hoarse whisper; “‘what a time this would 


be fora sell! I’ve got Phil Barker here, so drunk, 
that a boy might take him.” 

“Aha! But it’s not Phil Barker’s time,” said the 
Jew, looking up. “Phil has something more to do| 
before we can afford to part with him; so go back to 
the company, my dear, and tell them to lead merry 
lives—while they last. Ha! ha! ha!” 

The landlord reciprocated the old man’s laugh, and 
returned to his guests. ‘The Jew was no sooner alone 
than his countenance resumed its former expression of | 
anxiety and thought. After a brief reflection, he called 
a hack-cabriolet, and bade the man drive towards 
Bethnal Green. He dismissed him within some quarter | 
of a mile of Mr. Sikes’s residence, and performed the | 
short remainder of the distance on foot. 

‘<Now,”’ muttered the Jew as he knocked at the | 
door, “if there is any deep play here, I shall have it | 
out of you, my girl, cunning as you are.” 

She was in her room, the woman said; so Fagin | 
crept softly up-stairs, and entered it without any pre- 
vious ceremony. The girl was alone, lying with her 
head upon the table, and her hair straggling over it. 
“She has been drinking,’’ thought the Jew coolly, “or 
perhaps she is only miserable.”’ 

The old man turned to close the door as he made 
this reflection, and the noise thus occasioned roused 
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the girl. She eyed his crafty face narrowly as she in- 
quired whether there was any news, and listened to 
his recital of ‘Toby Crackit’s story. When it was con- 
cluded, she sunk into her former attitude, but spoke 
not a word. ‘ She pushed the eandle impatiently away, 
and once or twice, as she feverishly changed her posi- 
tion, shuffled her feet upon the ground; but this was 
all. 

During this silence, the Jew looked restlessly about 
the room, as if to assure himself that there were no 
appearances of Sikes having covertly returned. Appa- 
rently satisfied with his inspection, he coughed twice 
cr thrice, and made as many efforts to open a conversa- 
tion; but the girl heeded him no more than if he had 
been made of stone. At length he made another at- 
tempt, and, rubbing his hands together, said, in his 
most conciliatory tone, 

“And where should you think Bill was now, my 
dear; eh?’” 

The girl moaned out some scarcely intelligible reply, 
that she could not tell; and seemed, from the half- 
smothered noise that escaped her, to be erying. 

“And the boy, too,’’ said the Jew, straining his 
eyes to catch a glimpse of her face. ‘Poor leetle 
child!—tleft in a ditch, Nance; only think!’ 

“The child,” said the girl, suddenly looking up, “is 
better where he is, than among us: and, if no harm 
comes to Bill from it, | hope he lies dead in the ditch, 
and that his young bones may rot there.” 

“What!” cried the Jew in amazement. 

“Ay, I do,” returned the girl, meeting his gaze. “I 
shall be glad to have him away from my eyes, and to 
know that the worst is over. 1 can’t bear to have him 
about me: the sight of him turns me against myself 
and all of you.” 

“Pooh!” said the Jew scornfully. 
girl.” 

“Am I?’ cried the girl bitterly. “It’s no fault of 
yours if | am not; yond never have me anything else 
if you had your will, except now!—the humour doesn’t 
suit you, doesn’t it?”’ 

“No!” rejoined the Jew furiously. It does not!” 

“Change it, then!’ responded the girl with a laugh. 

‘‘Change it!” exclaimed the Jew, exasperated be- 
yond all bounds by his companion’s unexpected obsti- 
nacy and the vexation of the night, ‘I will change it! 
Listen to me, you drab! listen to me, who with six 
words can strangle Sikes as surely as if I had his bull’s 
throat between my fingers now. If he comes back, 
and leaves that boy behind him,—if he gets off free, 
and, dead or alive, fails to restore him to me, murder 
him yourself if you would have him escape Jack Ketch, 
and do it the moment he sets foot in this room, or, 
mind me, it will be too late!”’ 

“What is all this?”’ cried the girl involuntarily. 

‘sWhat is it!” pursued Fagin, mad with rage. 


“You’re drunk, 
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“This! When the boy's worth hundreds of pounds to | 
me, am I to lose what chance threw me in the way of | 
getting safely, through the whims of a drunken gang} 
that I could whistle away the lives of,—and me | 
bound, too, to a born devil that only wants the will, | 
and has got the power to, tt-————” 

Panting for breath, the old man stammered for a 
word, and in that one instant checked the torrent of his 
wrath, and changed his whole demeanour. A moment | 
before, his clenched hands had grasped the air, his/ 
eyes had dilated, and his face grown livid with pase | 
sion; but now he shrunk into a chair, and, cowering 
together, trembled with the apprehension of having | 
himself disclosed some hidden villany. After a short 
silence he ventured to look round at his companion, 
and appeared somewhat reassured on beholding her in 
the same listless attitude from which he had first 
roused her. 

“Nancy dear!’’ croaked the Jew in his usual voice. 
“Did you mind me, dear?”’ | 

‘Don’t worry me now, Fagin!” replied the girl, | 
raising her head languidly. “If Bill has not done it | 
this time, he will another: he has done many a good 
job for you, and will do many more when he can; and | 
when he can’t, he won’t, and so no more about that.” 

‘¢Regarding this boy, my dear!”’ said the Jew, rub-| 
bing the palms of his hands nervously together. 

“The boy must take his chance with the rest,”” at 


terrupted Nancy hastily; “‘and I say again, | hope he 
he is dead, and out of harm’s way, and out of yours, | 
—that is, if Bill comes to no harm; and if Toby got 
clear off, he’s pretty sure to, for he’s worth two of him | 


any time.” 

“And about what I was saying, my dear?”’ observed 
the Jew, keeping his glistening eye steadily upon her. | 

“You must say it all over again if it’s anything you | 
want me to do,” rejoined Nancy; ‘‘and if itis, you had | 
better wait till to-morrow. You put me up for a 
minute, but now I’m stupid agaiu.” 

Fagin put several other questions, all with the same | 
drift of ascertaining whether the girl had profited by | 
his unguarded hints; but she answered them so readily, | 
and was withal so utterly unmoved by his searching 
looks, that his original impression of her being more | 
than a trifle in liquor was fully confirmed. Miss} 
Nancy, indeed, was not exempt from a failing which | 
was very common among the Jew’s female pupils, and 
in which in their tenderer years they were rather en-| 
couraged than checked. Her disordered appearance, | 
and a wholesome perfume of Geneva which pervaded 
the apartment, afforded strong confirmatory evidence of | 
the justice of the Jew’s supposition; and when, after | 
indulging in the temporary display of violence above 
described, she subsided, first into dulness, and after- 
wards into a compound of feelings, under the influence 
of which she shed tears one minute, and in the next 


| appearance hastening fast home. 
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gave utterance to various exclamations of ‘Never say 
die!”’ and divers calculations as to what might be the 
amount of the odds so long as a lady or gentleman 
were happy, Mr. Fagin, who had had considerableex- 
perience of such matters in his time, saw with great 
satisfaction that she was very far gone indeed. 

Having eased his mind by this discovery; and ae- 
complished his two-fold object of imparting to the girl 
what he had that night heard, and ascertaining with 
his own eyes that Sikes had not returned, Mr. Fagin 
again turned his face homeward, leaving his young 
friend asleep with her head upon the table. 

It was within an hour of midnight, and the weather 
being dark and piercing cold, he had no great tempta- 
tion toloiter. The sharp wind that scoured the streets 
seemed to have cleared them of passengers as of dust and 
mud, for few people were abroad, and they were to all 
It blew from the 
right corner for the Jew, however, and straight before 
it he went, trembling and shivering as every fresh 
gust drove him rudely on his way. 

He had reached the corner of his own street, and 
was already fumbling in his pocket for the door-key, 
when a dark figure emerged from a projecting entrance 
which lay in deep shadow, and crossing the road, 
glided up to him unperceived. 

‘<Fagin,’’ whispered a voice close to his ear. 

“Ah!” said the Jew, turning quickly round. 
that——”’ 

**Yes!”’ interrupted the stranger harshly. ‘I have 
been lingering here these twohours. Where the devil 


*<Ts 


have you beent”’ 

‘‘On your business, my dear,” replied the Jew, 
glancing uneasily at his companion, and slackening 
his pace as he spoke. ‘*On your business all night.” 

“Oh, of course!’’ said the stranger, with a sneer. 
“Well; and what's come of it?”’ 

‘‘Nothing good,” said the Jew. 

‘‘Nothing bad, I hope!”’ said the stranger, stopping 
short, and turning a startled look upon his companion. 

The Jew shook his head, and was about to reply, 
when the stranger, interrupting him, motioned to the 
house, before which they had by this time arrived, and 
remarked that he had better say what he had got to 
say, under cover, for his blood was chilled with stand- 
ing about so long, and the wind blew through him. 

Fagin looked as if he could have willingly excused 
himself from taking home a visiter, at that unseasona- 
ble hour, and muttered something about having no fire; 
but, his companion repeating his request in a peremp- 
tory manner, he unlocked the door, and requested him 
to close it softly while he got a light. 

“It’s as dark as the grave,” said the man, groping 
forward a few steps. “Make haste; I hate this!” 

“Shut the door,”’ whispered Fagin from the end of 
the passage. As he spoke, itclosed with a loud noise. 
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“That wasn’t my doing,’’ said the other man, feel-| “What then?” demanded Monks sulkily. 
ing his way. “The wind blew it to, or it shut of its} “I saw it was not easy to train him to the busi- 
own accord; one or the other. Look sharp with the | ness,” replied the Jew; “he was not like other boys 
light, or I shall knock my brains out against some- | in the same circumstances.” 
thing in this confounded hole.”’ “Curse him, no!’ muttered the man, “or he would 
Fagin stealthily descended the kitchen stairs, and, | have been a thief long ago.” 
after a short absence, returned with a lighted candle,| “I had no hold upon him to make him worse,” pur- 
and the intelligence that Toby Crackit was asleep in | sued the Jew, anxiously watching the countenance of 
the back-room below, and the boys in the front one. | his companion; “his hand was not in; I had nothing to 
Beckoning the other man to follow him, he led the | frighten him with; which we always must have in the 
way up stairs. beginning, or we labour in vain. What could I do? 
‘<We can say the few words we’ve got to say, in | Send him out with the Dodger and Charley? We had 
here, my dear,’’ said the Jew, throwing open a door | enough of that at first, my dear; I trembled for us all.” 
on the first floor; “and as there are holes in the shut-| “7'kat was not my doing,’’ observed Monks. 
ters, and we never show lights to our neighbours,| ‘No, no, my dear!” renewed the Jew, ‘and I don’t 
There!’ quarrel with it now; because, if it had never happened, 


you might never have clapped eyes upon the boy to 


we’ll set the candie on the stairs. 
With these words, the Jew, stooping down, placed 
the candle on an upper flight of stairs exactly opposite | notice him, and so led to the discovery that it was him 
the room door, and led the way into the apartment, | you were looking for. Well; I got him back for you 
which was destitute of all moveables save a broken | by means of the girl, and then she begins to favour 
arm-chair, and an old couch or sofa, without covering, | him.” 
which stood behind the door. Upon this piece of fur-| “Throttle the girl!” said Monks impatiently. 
nitare the stranger flung himself with the air of a| “Why, we can’t afford to do that just now, my 
weary man; and the Jew ‘drawing up the arm-chair | dear,” replied the Jew, smiling; “and, besides, that 
opposite, they sat face to face. It was not quite dark, | sort of thing is not in our way, or one of these days I 
for the door was partially open, and a candle outside | might be glad to have it done. I know what these 
threw a feeble reflection on the opposite wall. girls are, Monks, well; as soon as the boy begins to 
They conversed for some time in whispers; and, | harden, she'll care no more for him than fora block of 
You want him made a thief: if he is alive, I 
can make him one from this time; and if—if” said the 
Jew, drawing nearer to the other,—*it’s not likely, 
mind,—but if the worst comes to the worst, and he is 





although nothing of the conversation was distinguish- | wood. 


able beyond a few disjointed words here and there, a 
listener might easily have perceived that Fagin ap- 
peared to be defending himself against some remarks 
of the stranger, and that the latter was in a state of | dead - 

considerable irritation. ‘They might have been talking| “It’s uo fault of mine if he is!” interposed the other 
thus for a quarter of an hour or more, when Monks— | man with a look of terror, and clasping the Jew’s arm 
by which name the Jew had designated the strange | with trembling hands. “Mind that, Fagin! I had no 
man several times in the course of their colloquy— | hand in it. Anything but his death, I told you from 
said, raising his voice a little, the first. I won’t shed blood; it’s always found out, 
}and haunts a man besides! If they shot him dead, I 


“I tell you again it was badly planned. Why not | 
not have kept him here among the rest, and made a | was not the cause; do you hear me? Fire this infernal 


snéaking, snivelling pickpocket of him at once?” den!—what’s that?” 
“Only hear him!’’ exclaimed the Jew, shrugging| ‘*What!” cried the Jew, grasping the coward round 
his shoulders. the body with both arms as he sprung to his feet. 
‘<Why; do you mean to say you couldn’t have done | “Where?” 
it if you had chosen?’’ demanded Monks sternly.| “Yonder!” replied the man, glaring at the opposite 
“Haven't you done it with other boys scores of times? | wall. ‘The shadow—I saw the shadow of a woman 
If you had had patience for a twelvemonth at most, | in a cloak and bonnet pass along the wainscot like a 
couldn’t you have got him convicted and sent safely | breath!’ 
out of the kingdom, perhaps for life?” The Jew released his hold, and they rushed tumul- 
“Whose turn would that have served, my dear?” in- | tuously from the room. The candle, wasted by the 
quired the Jew humbly. draught, was standing where it had been placed, and 
“Mine,” replied Monks. showed them the empty stair-cases, and their own 
“But not mine,” said the Jew submissively. “When | white faces. ‘They listened intently, but a profound 
there are two parties to a bargain, it is only reason- | silence reigned throughout the house. 
able that the interest of both should be consulted; is it,} It’s your fancy,” said the Jew, taking up the light, 
my good friend?” and turning to his companion. 
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“I ’ll swear 1 saw it!’ replied Monks, trembling | profitable to the right-minded reader, but which he is 


violently. 
first, and when I spoke it darted away.” 


“It was bending forward when I saw it| unfortunately compelled by want of time and space to 


postpone to some more convenient and fitting opportu- 


The Jew glanced contemptuously at the pale face of | nity; on the arrival of which, he will be prepared to 
his associate, and, telling him he could follow if he | show that a beadle properly constituted—that is to 


pleased, ascended the stairs. 


They looked into all the | say, a parochial beadle attached the parochial work- 


rooms; they were cold, bare, and empty. They de-| house, and attending in his official capacity the paro- 
scended to the passage, and thence into the cellars be- | chial church,—is in right and virtue of his office, pos- 


low. The green damp hung upon the low walls, and 
the tracks of the snail and slug glistened in the light, 
but all was still as death. 

“What do you think now, my dear?” said the Jew, 
when they had regained the passage. “Besides our- 
selves, there’s not a creaturein the house except Toby 
and the boys, and they're safe enough. See here!” 

As a proof of the fact, the Jew drew forth two keys 
from his pocket; and explained that when he first went 
down stairs he had locked them in, to prevent any in- 
trusion on the conference. 

This accumulated testimony effectually staggered 
Mr. Monks. His protestations had gradually become 
less and less vehement as they proceeded in their 
search without making any discovery; and now he 
gave vent to several very grim laughs, and confessed 
it could only have been his excited imagination. He 
declined any renewal of the conversation however, for 
that night, suddenly remembering that it was past one 
o’clock; and so the amiable couple parted. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH 


Atones for the unpoliteness of a former Chapter, which 
deserted a Lady most unceremoniously. 


As it would be by no means seemly in an humble 
author to keep so mighty a personage as a beadle 
waiting with his back to a fire, and the skirts of his 
coat gathered up under his arms, until such time as it 
might suit his pleasure to relieve him; and as it would 
still less become his station or his gallantry to involve 
in the same neglect a lady on whom that beadle had 
looked with an eye of tenderness and affection, and in 
whose ear he had whispered sweet words, which, 
coming from such a quarter, might well thrill the bo- 
som of maid or matron of whatsoever degree; the faith- 
ful historian whose pen traces these words, trusting 
that he knows his place, and entertains a becoming 
reverence for those upon earth to whom high and im- 
portant authority is delegated, hastens to pay them 
that respect which their position demands, and to treat 
them with all that duteous ceremony which their ex- 
alted rank and (by consequence) great virtues impera- 
tively claim at his hands. ‘Towards this end, indeed, 
he had purposed to introduce in this place a disserta- 
tion touching the divine right of beadles, and elucida- 
tive of the position that a beadle can do no wrong, 
which could not fail to have been both pleasurable and 





sessed of all the excellencies and best qualities of hu- 
manity; and that to none of those excellencies can mere 
companies’ beadles, or court-of-law beadles, or even 
chaple-of-ease beadles (save the last ina very lowly and 
inferior degree), lay the remotest sustainable claim. 

Mr. Bumble had re-counted the tea-spoons, re- 
weighed the sugar-tongs, made a closer inspection of 
the milk-pot, and ascertained to a nicety the exact 
condition of the furniture down to the very horse-hair 
seats of the chairs, and had repeated each process full 
half-a-dozen times, before he began to think that it 
was time for Mrs. Corney to return. Thinking begets 
thinking; and, as there were no sounds of Mrs. Cor- 
ney’s approach, it occurred to Mr. Bumble that it would 
be an innocent and virtuous way of spending the time, 
if he were further to allay his curiosity by a cursory 
glance at the interior of Mrs. Corney’s chest of drawers. 

Having listened at the key-hole to assure himself 
that nobody was approaching the chamber, Mr. Bum- 
ble, beginning at the bottom, proceeded to make him- 
self acquainted with the contents of the three long 
drawers; which, being filled with various garments 
of good fashion and texture, carefully preserved be- 
tween two layers of old newspaper speckled with 
dried lavender, seemed to yield him exceeding satis- 
faction. Arriving in course of time at the right-hand 
corner drawer (in which was the key), and beholding 
therein a small padlocked box, which, being shaken, 
gave forth a pleasant sound as of the chinking of coin, 
Mr. Bumble returned with a stately walk to the fire- 
place, and, resuming his old attitude, said with a 
grave and determined air, “I'll do it!” He followed 
up this remarkable declaration by shaking his head in 
a waggish manner for ten minutes, as though he were 
remonstrating with himself for being such a pleasant 
dog; and then took a view of his legs in profile with 
much seeming pleasure and interest. 

He was still placidly engaged in this latter survey 
when Mrs. Corney, hurrying into the room, threw 
herself in a breathless state on a chair by the fire-side, 
and covering her eyes with one hand, placed the other 
over her heart, and gasped for breath. 

‘*Mrs. Corney,’’ said Mr. Bumble, stooping over 
the matron, ‘“‘what is this, ma’am? has anything hap- 
pened, ma’am? Pray answer me; I’m on—on—”’ Mr. 
Bumble in his alarm could not immediately think of 
the word ‘‘tenterhooks,”’ so he said “broken bottles.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Bumble!” cried the lady, “I have been 
so dreadfully put out!” 

‘¢Put out, ma’am!”’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble; “who 
has dared to—! I know!” said Mr. Bumble, checking 
himself with native majesty, “this is them wicious 
paupers!” 

“It’s dreadful to think of!’ said the lady, shudder- 
ing. 

‘¢Then don’t think of it, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Bum- 
ble. 

*sI can’t help it,”” whimpered the lady. 

“Then take something, ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble 
soothingly. “A little of the wine?’’ 

“Not for the world!” replied Mrs. Corney. “I 
couldn’t—oh! ‘The top shelf in the right-hand corner 
—oh!” Uttering these words, the good lady pointed 
distractedly to the cupboard, and underwent a convul- 
sion from internal spasms. Mr. Bumble rushed to the 
closet, and snatching a pint green-glass bottle from 
the shelf thus incoherently indicated, filled a tea-cup 
with its contents, and held it to the lady’s lips. 

“I’m better now,” said Mrs. Corney, falling back 
after drinking half of it. 

Mr. Bumble raised his eyes piously to the ceiling 
in thankfulness, and, bringing them down again to the 
brim of the cup, lifted it to his nose. 

‘¢Peppermint,”’ explained Mrs. Corney in a faint 
voice, smiling gently on the beadle as she spoke. 
“Try it; there’s a little something else in it.” 

Mr. Bumble tasted the medicine with a doubtful look; 
smacked his lips, took another taste, and put the cup 
down empty. 

“It’s very comforting,” said Mrs. Corney. 

“Very much so indeed, ma’am,” said the beadle. 
As he spoke, he drew a chair beside the matron, and 
tenderly inquired what had happened to distress her. 

“Nothing,” replied Mrs. Corney. ‘I am a foolish, 
excitable, weak creetur.”’ 

“Not weak, ma’am,”’ retorted Mr. Bumble, drawing 
his chair a little closer. “Are you a weak creetur, 
Mrs. Corney?”’ 

**We are all weak creeturs,” said Mrs. Corney, 
laying down a general principle. 

“So we are,” said the beadle. 

Nothing was said on either side for a minute or two 
afterwards; and by the expiration of that time Mr. 
Bumble had illustrated the position by removing his 
left arm from the back of Mrs. Corney’s chair, where 
it had previously rested, to Mrs. Corney’s apron- 
string, round which it gradually beeame entwined. 

‘¢We are all weak creeturs,”’ said Mr. Bumble. 

Mrs. Corney sighed. 

‘<Don’t sigh, Mrs. Corney,”’ said Mr. Bumble. 

**1 can’t help it,” said Mrs. Corney; and she sighed 


again. 
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“This is a very comfortable room, ma’am,”’ said 
Mr. Bumble, lookinground. ‘*Another room and this, 


ma’am, would be a complete thing.” 
| &It would be too much for one,” murmured the lady. 
“But not for two, ma’am,”’ rejoined Mr. Bumble in 


soft accents. “Eh, Mrs. Corney?” 

Mrs. Corney drooped her head when the beadle said 
this, and the beadle drooped his to get a view of Mrs. 
Corney’s face. Mrs. Corney with great propriety 
turned her head away, and released her hand to get at 
her pocket-handkerchief, but insensibly replaced it in 
that of Mr. Bumble. 

‘<The board allow you coals, don’t they, Mrs. Cor- 
ney?” affectionately inquired the beadle, pressing her 
hand. 

“And candles,” replied Mrs. Corney, slightly re- 
turning the pressure. 

‘¢Coals, candles, and house-rent free,’? said Mr. 
Bumble. “Oh, Mrs. Corney, what a angel you are!” 

The lady was not proof against this burst of feeling. 
She sunk into Mr. Bumble’s arms; and that gentleman, 
in his agitation, imprinted a passionate kiss upon her 
chaste nose. 

“Such porochial perfection!” exclaimed Mr. Bumble 
rapturously. **You know that Mr. Sloutis worse to- 
night, my fascinator?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Corney bashfully. 

“He can’t live a week, the doctor says,’’ pursued 
Mr. Bumble. “He is the master of this establishment; 
his death will cause a wacancy; that wacancy must be 
filled up. Oh, Mrs. Corney, what a prospect this 
opens! What a opportunity for a joining of hearts 
and housekeeping!”’ 

Mrs. Corney sobbed. 

‘The little word?” said Mr. Bumble, bending over 
the bashful beauty. ‘The one little, little, little word, 
my blessed Corney?”” 

*‘Ye—ye—yes!” sighed out the matron. 

“One more,”’ pursued the beadle; ‘compose your 
darling feelings for only one more. When is it to 
come off?” 

Mrs. Corney twice essayed to speak, and twice 
failed. At length, summoning up courage, she threw 
her arms round Mr. Bumble’s neck, and said it might 
be as soon as ever he pleased, and that he was ‘a ir- 
resistible duck!”” 

Matters being thus amicably and satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, the contract was solemnly ratified in another 
tea-cup-full of the peppermint mixture, which was ren- 
dered the more necessary by the flutter and agitation 
of the lady’s spirits. While it was being disposed of, 
she acquainted Mr. Bumble with the old woman’s 
decease. 

“Very good,’ said that gentleman, sipping his pep- 
permint. “I'll call at Sowerberry’s as I go home, and 
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tell him to send to-morrow morning. Was it that as 
frightened you, love?’ 

‘<It wasn’t anything particular, dear,” said the lady 
evasively. 

‘‘It must have been something, love,”’ urged Mr. 
Bumble. ‘*Won’t you tell your own B. ?” 

“Not now,” rejoined the lady; “one of these days, 
—after we're married, dear.” 

‘¢After we're married!’’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble. 
“It wasn’t any impudence from any of them male 
“No, no, love!”’ interposed the lady hastily. 

“If [ thought it was,’’ continued Mr. Bumble,—“if 
I thought any one of *em had dared to lift his wulgar 
eyes to that lovely countenance—” 

“They wouldn’t have dared to do it, love,’’ respond- 
ed the lady. 

**They had better not!” said Mr. Bumble, clenching 
his fist. “Let me see any man, porochial or extra- 
porochial, as would presume to do it, and J can tell 
him that he wouldn’t do it a second time!” 

Unembellished by any violence of gesticulation, this 
might have sounded as no very high compliment to the 
lady’s charms; but, as Mr. Bumble accompanied the 


threat with many warlike gestures, she was much | 


touched with this proof of his devotion, and protested 
with great admiration that he was indeed a dove. 

The dove then turned up his coat-collar, and put on 
his cocked-hat, and, having exchanged a long and af- 
fectionate embrace with his future partner, once again 
braved the cold wind of the night; merely pausing for 
a few minutes in the male paupers’ ward to abuse them 
a little, with the view of satisfying himself that he 
could fill the office of workheuse-master with needful 
acerbity. Assured of his qualifications, Mr. Bumble 
left the building with a light heart, and bright visions 
of his future promotion, which served to oceupy his 
tnind until he reached the shop of the undertaker. 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Sowerberry having gone out to 
tea and supper, and Noah Claypole not being at any 
time disposed to take upon himself a greater amount 
of physical exertion than is necessary to a convenient 
performance of the two functions of eating and drink- 
ing, the shop was not closed, although it was past the 
usual hour of shuttirg-up. Mr. Bumble tapped with 
his cane on the counter several times; but, attracting 
no attention, and beholding a light shining through 


the glass-window of the little parlour at the back of 


the shop, he made bold to peep in and see what was 
going forward; and, when he saw what was going 
forward, he was not a little surprised. — 

The cloth was laid for supper, and the table was 
strewed with bread and butter, plates and glasses, a 
porter-pot, and a wine-bottle. At the upper end of the 
table Mr. Noah Claypole lolled negligently in an easy- 
chair with his legs thrown over one of the arms, an 
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open clasp-knife in one hand, and a mass of buttered 
bread in the other; close beside him stood Charlotte, 
opening oysters from a barrel, which Mr. Claypole 
condescended to swallow with remarkable avidity. 
A more than ordinary redness in the region of the young 
gentleman’s nose, and a kind of fixed wink in his right 
eye, denoted that he was ina slight degree intoxicated; 
and these symptoms were confirmed by the intense 
relish with which he took his oysters, for which 
nothing but a strong appreciation of their cooling pro- 
perties in cases of internal fever coukd have sufficiently 
accounted. 

“Here’s a delicious fat one, Noah dear!” 
Charlotte; ‘‘try him, do; only this one.” 

‘*What a delicious thing is a oyster!” 
Claypole after he had swallowed it. 


said 





remarked Mr. 
‘*What a pity 


| it is a number of *em should ever make you feel un- 
| comfortable, isn’t it, Charlotte?” 

| «It's quite a cruelty,” said Charlotte. 
| So it is,” acquiesced Mr. Claypole. 


“Ain't yer 
fond of oysters?” 

| Not overmuch,” replied Charlotte. “I like to see 
| you eat em, Noah dear, better than eating them my- 
self.” - 

“Lor’!” said Noah reflectively; “how queer!” 

‘Have another?” said Charlotte. ‘Here’s one with 
such a beantiful, delicate beard!” 

“I can’t manage any more,”’ said Noah. “I’m very 
‘sorry. Come here, Charlotte, and I’ll kiss-yer.”” 

‘*What!” said Mr. Bumble, bursting into the room. 
“Say that again, sir.” 

Charlotte uttered a scream, and hid her face in her 
| apron; while Mr. Claypole, without making any further 
| change in his position than suffering his legs to reach 
| the ground, gazed at the beadle in drunken terror. 

“Say it again, you vile, owdacious fellow!”’ said 
Mr. Bumble. ‘How dare you mention such a thing, 
sir? and how dare you encourage him, you insolent 
‘minx? Kiss her!’’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble in strong 
| indignation. “Fangh!”’ 

“1 didn’t mean to do it!’’ said Noah, blubbering. 
“She’s always a-kissing of me, whether I like it or 





not.” 

“Oh, Noah!’’ cried Charlotte reproachfully. 

“Yer are, yer know yer are!’’ retorted Noah. “She’s 
| always a-doing of it, Mr. Bumble, sir; she chucks me 
|under the chin, please sir, and makes all manner of 
love!”? 

“Silence!” cried Mr. Bumble sternly. “Take your- 
self down stairs, ma’am! Noah, you shut up the shop, 
and say another word till your master comes home at 
your peril; and, when he does come home, tell him 
that Mr. Bumble said he was to send an old woman’s 
shell after breakfast to-morrow morning. Do you hear, 
sir! Kissing!” cried Mr. Bumble, holding up his 
hands. ‘*The sin and wickedness of the lower orders 
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in this porochial district is frightful; if parliament don’t 
take their abominable courses under consideration, this 
country’s ruined, and the character of the peasantry 
gone for ever!”” With these words the beadle strode, 
with a lofty and gloomy air, from the undertaker’s 
premises. 

And now that we have accompanied him so far on 
his road home, and have made all necessary prepara- 
tions for the old woman’s funeral, let us set on foot a 
few inquiries after young Oliver ‘Twist, and ascertain 
whether he be still lying in the ditch where Toby 
Crackit left him. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Looks after Oliver, and proceeds with his adventures. | 


“Wolves tear your throats!” 


ing his teeth, “I wish I was among some of you; you'd 
howl the hoarser for it.” 

As Sikes growled forth this imprecation with the 
most desperate ferocity that his desperate nature was 
capable of, he rested the body of the wounded boy 
across his bended knee, and turned his head for an in- 
stant to look back at his pursuers. 

There was little to be made out of the mist and 
darkness; but the loud shouting of men vibrated through 
the air, and the barking of the neighbouring dogs, 
roused by the sound of the alarm bell, resounded in 
every direction. 

“Stop, you white-livered hound!” cried the robber, 
shouting after Toby Crackit who, making the best use 
of his long legs, was already ahead,—“stop!”’ 

The repetition of the word brought Toby to a dead 
stand-still, for he was not quite satisfied that he was 
beyond the range of pistol shot, and Sikes was in no 
mood to be played with. 

“Bear a hand with the boy,”’ roared Sikes, beckon- 
ing furiously to his confederate. ‘‘Come back!” 

Toby made a show of returning, but ventured in a 
low voice, broken for want of breath, to intimate con- 
siderable reluctance as he came slowly along. 

“Quicker!”’ cried Sikes, laying the boy in a dry 
ditch at his feet, and drawing a pistol from his pocket. 
“Don’t play the booby with me.” 

At this moment the noise grew louder, and Sikes 
again looking round, could discern that the men who 
had given chase were already climbing the gate of the 
field in which he stood, and that a couple of dogs were 
some paces in advance of them. 

“It’s all up, Bill,” cried Toby, ‘drop the kid and 
show ’em your heels.” With this parting advice, 
Mr. Crackit, preferring the chance of being shot by 
his friend to the certainty of being taken by his ene- 
mies, fairly turned tail, and darted off at full speed. 
Sikes clenched his teeth, took one look round, threw 
over the prostrate form of Oliver the cape in which he 
had been hurriedly muffled, ran along the front of the 


muttered Sikes, grind- 
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hedge as if to distract attention of those behind, from 
| the spot where the boy lay, paused for a second before 
| another hedge which met it at right angles, and whirl- 
ing his pistol high in the air, cleared it at a bound and 
| was gone. 
“Ho, ho, there 
| **Pincher, Neptune, come here, come here!” 
The, dogs, which in common with their masters, 
seemed to have no particular relish for the sport in 
', readily answered to this 


” 


cried a tremulous voice in the rear. 


| which they were engaged, 
command: and three men, who had by this time ad- 
|} vanced some distance into the field, stopped to take 
counsel together. 

“My advice, or leastways I should say, my orders 


| 


is,” said the fattest man of the party, “that we ’mme- 
| “I am agreeable to anything which is agreeable to 
| Mr. Giles,’’ said a shorter man, who was by no means 
of a slim figure, and who was very pale in the face, 
and very polite, as frightened men frequently are. 
“I shouldn’t wish to appear ill-mannered, gentle- 
men,”” said the third, who had called the dogs back, 
“(Oertainly,”’ replied the shorter man; “and what- 
}ever Mr. Giles says, it isn’t our place to contradict 
| him. No, no, I know my sitiwation,—thank my stars 
| I know my sitiwation.” ‘To tell the truth, the little 
man did seem to know his situation, and to know per- 
| feetly well that it was by no means a desirable one, 
“You are afraid, Brittles,’’ said Mr. Giles. 
“T ain't,” said Brittles. 
“You are,” said Giles. 
**You’re a falsehood, Mr. Giles,” said Brittles. 
“You're a lie, Brittles,”’ said Mr. Giles. 
and Mr. Giles’s taunt had arisen from his indignation 
| at having the responsibility of going home again im- 
| posed upon himself under cover of acompliment. The 
third man brought the dispute to a close most philoso- 
phically. 


diately go home again.” 

“Mr. Giles ought to know.” 

for his teeth chattered in his head as he spoke. 
Now, these four retorts arose from Mr. Gile’ss taunt, 
“T tell you what it is, gentlemen,” said he, we're all 





afraid.” 
| “Speak for yourself, sir,” said Mr. Giles, who was 
the palest of the party. 

“So I do,” replied the man. “It’s natural and proper 
to be afraid under such circumstances: / am.” 

“So am I,” said Brittles, “only there’s no call to tell 
aman he is, so bounceably.” 

These frank admissions softened Mr. Giles, who at 
once owned that Ae was afraid; upon which they all 
three faced about and ran back again with the com- 
| pletest unanimity, till Mr. Giles (who had the shortest 
wind of the party, and was encumbered with a piteh- 
fork (most handsomely insisted upon stopping to make 
an apology for his hastiness of speech. 
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*¢But it’s wonderful,” said Mr. Giles, when he had 
explained, “‘what a man will do when his blood is up. 
I should have committed murder, I know I should, if 
we'd caught one of the rascals.” 

As the other two were impressed with a similar pre- 
sentiment, and their blood, like his, had all gone down 
again, some speculation ensued upon the cause of this 
sudden change in their temperament. 

‘¢] know what it was,” said Mr. Giles; ‘*it was the 
gate.” 

“T should’nt wonder if it was,’ 
catching at the idea. 

“You may depend upon it,” said Giles, “that that 
gate stopped the flow of the excitement. I felt all 
mine suddenly going away as I was climbing over it.” 

By a remarkable coincidence the other two had been 
visited with the same unpleasant sensation at that pre- 
cise moment; so that it was quite conclusive that it 
was the gate, especially as there was no doubt regard- 
ing the time at which the change had taken place, 
because all three remembered that they had come in 
sight of the robbers’ at the very instant of its occur- 
rence. 

This dialogue was held between the two men who 
had surprised the burglars, and a travelling tinker, who 
had been sleeping in an out-house, and who had been 
roused, together with his two mongrel curs, to join in 
the pursuit. Mr. Giles acted in the double capacity 
of butler and steward to the old lady of the mansion, 
and Brittles was a lad of all work, who having entered 
her service a mere child, was treated as a promising 
young boy still, though he was something past thirty. 

Encouraging each other with such converse as this, 
but keeping very close together notwithstanding, and 
looking apprehensively round whenever a fresh gust 
rattled through the boughs, the three men hurried back 
to a tree, behind which they had left their lantern, lest 
its light should inform the thieves in what direction to 
fire. Catching up the light, they made the best of 
their way home at a good round trot; and long after 
their dusky forms had ceased to be discernible, it 
might have been seen twinkling and dancing in the 
distance, like some exhalation of the damp and gloomy 
atmosphere through which it was swiftly borne. 

The air grew colder as day came slowly on, and the 
mist rolled along the ground like a dense cloud of 
smoke; the grass was wet, the pathways and low 
places were all mire and water, and the damp breath 
-of an unwholesome wind went languidly by with a 
hollow moaning. Still Oliver lay motionless and in- 
sensible on the spot where Sikes had left him. 

Morning drew on apace; the air became more sharp 
and piercing as its first dull hue—the death of night 
rather than the birth of day—glimmered faintly in the 
sky. The objects which had looked dim and terrible 
in the darkness grew more and more defined, and 


? exclaimed Brittles, 
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gradually resolved into their familiar shapes. The 
rain came down thick and fast, and pattered noisily 
among the leafless bushes. But Oliver felt it not, as 
it beat against him, for he still lay stretched, helpless 
and unconscious, on his bed of clay. 

At length a low ery of pain broke the stillness that 
prevailed, and uttering it, the boy awoke. His left 
arm, rudely bandaged in a shawl, hung heavy and use- 
less at his side, and the bandage was saturated with 
blood. He was so weak that he could scarcely raise 
himself into a sitting posture, and when he had done 
so, he looked feebly round for help and groaned with 
pain. ‘Trembling in every joint from cold and exhaus- 
tion, he made an effort to stand upright, but shudder- 
ing from head to foot, fell prostrate on the ground. 

After a short return of the stupor in which he had 
been so long plunged, Oliver, urged by a creeping 
sickness at his heart, which seemed to warn him that 
if he lay there he must surely die, got upon his feet 
and essayed to walk. His head was dizzy, and he 
staggered to and fro like a drunken man; but he kept 
up nevertheless, and, with his head drooping languidly 
on his breast, went stumbling onward he knew not 
whither. 

And now, hosts of bewildering and confused ideas 
came crowding on his mind. He seemed to be still 
walking between Sikes and Crackit, who were angrily 
disputing, for the very words they said sounded in his 
ears: and when he caught his own attention, as it were, 
by making some violent effort to save himself from 
falling, he found that he was talking to them. Then 
he was alone with Sikes plodding on as they had done 
the previous day, and as shadowy people passed them 
by, he felt the robber’s grasp upon his wrist. Sud- 
denly he started back at the report of fire-arms, and 
there rose into the air loud cries and shouts; lights 
gleamed before his eyes, and all was noise and tumult 
as ‘some unseen hand bore him hurriedly away. 
Through all these rapid visions there ran an undefined, 
uneasy, consciousness of pain which wearied and tor- 
mented him incessantly. 

Thus he staggered on, creeping almost mechanically 
between the bars of gates, or through hedge-gaps as 
they came in his way, until he reached a road; and 
here the rain began to fall so heavily that it roused 
him. 

He looked about, and saw that at no great distance 
there was a house, which perhaps he could reach. 
Seeing his condition they might have compassion on 
him, and if they did not, it would be better, he thought, 
to die near human beings than in the lonely open fields. 
He summoned up all his strength for one last trial, 
and bent his faltering steps towards it. 

As he drew nearer to this house, a feeling came over 
him that he had seen it before. He remembered 
nothing of its details, but the shape andigspect of the 
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building seemed familiar to him. That garden wall! 
On the grass inside he had fallen on his knees last 
night, and prayed the two men’s mercy. It was the 
very same house they had attempted to rob. 

Oliver felt such fear come over him when he recog- 
nised the place, that for the instant he forgot the agony 
of his wound, and thought only of flight. Flight! He 
could scarcely stand ; and if he were in full possession 
of all the best powers of his slight and youthful frame, 
where could he fly to?. He pushed against the garden 
gate ; it was unlocked, and swung open on its hinges. 
He tottered across the lawn, climbed the steps, knock- 
ed faintly at the door, and his whole strength failing 
him, sunk down against one of the pillars of the little 
portico. 

It happened that about this time Mr. Giles, Brittles, 
and the tinker were recruiting themselves after the 
fatigues and terrors of the night, with tea and sundries 
in the kitchen. Not that it was Mr. Giles’s habit to 
admit to too great familiarity the humbler servants, to- 
wards whom it was rather his wont to deport himself 
with a lofty affability, which, while it gratified, could 
not fail to remind them of his superior position in so- 
ciety. But death, fires, and burglary make all men 
equals; and Mr. Giles sat with his legs stretched out 
before the kitchen fender, leaning his left arm on the 
table, while with his right he illustrated a cireumstan- 
tial and minute account of the robbery, to which his 
hearers (but especially the cook and housemaid, who 
were of the party) listened with breathless interest. 

“It was about half-past two,” said Mr. Giles, “ or 
I wouldn’t swear that it mightn’t have been a little 
nearer three, when I woke up, and turning round in 
my bed, as it might be so, (here Mr. Giles turned 
round in his chair, and pulled the corner of the table 
cloth over him to imitate bed-clothes,) I fancied I 
heerd a noise.” 

At this point of the narrative the cook turned pale, 
and asked the housemaid to shut the door, who asked 
Brittles, who asked the tinker, who pretended not to 
hear. 

“Heerd a noise,” continued Mr. Giles. “I says at 
first, ‘this is illusion;’ and was composing myself off 
to sleep when I heerd the noise again, distinct.” 

“What sort of a noise?’’ asked the cook. 

“A kind of a busting noise,’ replied Mr. Giles, 
looking round him. 

“More like the noise of powdering a iron bar on a 
nutmeg-grater,” suggested Brittles. 

“It was, when you heerd it, sir,”’ rejoined Mr. 
Giles; “but at this time it had a busting sound. I 
turned down the clothes,”’ continued Giles, rolling 
hack the table cloth, “sat up in bed, and listened.” : 

The cook and housemaid simultaneously ejaculated 
“Lor!” and drew their chairs closer together. 

“I heerd if now, quite apparent,” resumed Mr. 
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Giles. “ ‘Somebody,’ I says, ‘is forcing of a door or 
window, what's to be done! I’ll call up that poor lad, 
Brittles, and save him from being murdered in his 
bed; or his throat,’ says I, ‘ may be cut from his right 
ear to his left, without his ever knowing it.’ ” 

Here all eyes were turned upon Brittles, who fixed 
his upon the speaker, and stared at him with his mouth 
wide open, and his face expressive of the most unmiti- 
gated horror. 

“IT tossed off the clothes,” said Giles, throwing 
away the table cloth, and looking very hard at the 
cook and housemaid, “got softly out of bed, drew on 
a pair of—” 

“Ladies present, Mr. Giles,’’ murmured the tinker. 

“_Of shoes, sir,” said Giles, turning upon him, and 
laying great emphasis on the word, “‘seized the loaded 
pistol that always goes up stairs with the plate-basket, 
and walked on tiptoes to his room. ‘Brittles,’ I says, 
when I had woke him, ‘dont be frightened!’ ” 

“So you did,” observed Brittles, in a low voice. 

“**We’re dead men, I think, Brittles,’ I says,”’ con- 
tinued Giles, “ ‘but don’t be under any alarm.’ ” 

“Was he frightened?”’ asked the cook. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Mr. Giles. 
firm—ah! pretty near as firm as I was.” 

**] should have died at once, I’m sure, if it had been 
me,” observed the housemaid. 

“You're a woman,” retorted Brittles, plucking up a 
little. 

‘“Brittles is right,” said Mr. Giles, nodding his head 
approvingly; “from a woman nothing else was to be 
expected. But, we, being men, took a dark lantern 
that was standing on Brittles’s hob, and groped our 
way down stairs in the pitch dark,—as it might be 
” 

Mr. Giles had risen from his seat and taken two 
steps with his eyes shut to accompany his description 
with appropriate action, when he started violently in 
common with the rest of the company, and hurried 
back to his chair. The cook and housemaid screamed. 

“It was a knock,” said Mr. Giles, assuming perfect 
serenity; “open the door, somebody.” 

Nobody moved. 

“It seems a strange sort of thing, a knock coming 
at such a time in the morning,” said Mr. Giles, sur- 
veying the pale faces which surrounded him, and look- 
ing very blank himself; **but the door must be opened. 
Do you hear, somebody?” 

Mr. Giles, as he spoke, looked at Brittles; but that 
young man being naturally modest, probably considered — 
himself nobody, and so held that the inquiry could not 
have any application tohim. At all events he tendered 
no reply. Mr. Giles directed an appealing glance at 
the tinker, but he had suddenly fallen asleep. The 
women were out of the question. 

‘‘If Brittles would rather open the door in the pre- 
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sence of witnesses,” said Mr. Giles, after a short 
silence, ‘I am ready to make one.”’ 

“So am I,” said the tinker, waking up as suddenly 
as he had fallen asleep. 

Brittles capitulated on these terms; and the party 
being somewhat re-assured by the discovery (made on 
throwing open the shutters) that it was now broad 
day, took their way up stairs with the dogs in front, 
and the two women, who were afraid to stop below, 
bringing up the rear. By the advice of Mr. Giles 
they all talked very loud, to warn any evil-disposed 
person outside that they were strong in numbers; 
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“Wounded desperate, Miss,” replied Giles, with 
indescribable complacency. 

“He looks as if he was a-going, Miss,” bawled 
Brittles, in the same manner as before. Wouldn't 
you like to come and look at him, Miss, in case he 
should—?” 

“Hush, pray, there’s a good man!” rejoined the 
young lady. “Wait quietly one instant while I speak 
to aunt.” 

With a footstep as soft and gentle as the voice, the 
speaker tripped away, and soon returned with the di- 
rection that the wounded person was to be carried 





and by a master-stroke of policy, originating in the | carefully up stairs to Mr. Giles’s room, and that Brit- 


brain of the same ingenious gentleman, the dogs’ |tles was to saddle the pony and betake himself in- 


tails were all pinched in the hall to make them bark 
savagely. 

These precautions having been taken, Mr. Giles 
held on fast by the tinker’s arm, (to prevent his run- 


| 
| 


stantly to Chertsey, from which place he was to de- 


| spateh with all speed a constable and doctor. 


**But won't you take one look at him first, Miss?’’ 
said Giles, with as much pride as if Oliver were some 


ning away, as he pleasantly said), and gave the word | bird of rare plumage that he had skilfully brought 


of command to open the door. Brittles obeyed, and 
the group peeping timorously over each other’s shoul- 
der, beheld no more formidable object than poor little 
Oliver Twist, speechless and exhausted, who raised 
his heavy eyes, and mutely solicited their compassion. 

“A boy!” exclaimed Mr. Giles, valiantly pushing 
the tinker into the background. ‘What's the matter 
with the—eh!—W hy—Brittles—look here—don’t you 
know?” 

Brittles, who had got behind the door to open it, no 
sooner saw Oliver, than he uttered a loud ery of recog- 
nition. Mr. Giles seizing the boy by one leg and one 
arm—fortunately not the broken limb—lugged him 
straight into the hall, and deposited him at full length 
on the floor thereof. “Here he is!” bawled Giles, 
calling in a great state of excitement up the staircase; 
*“here’s one of the thieves, ma’am! Here’s a thief, 
Miss—wounded, Miss! Ishot him, Miss, and Brittles 
held the licht.”’ 

“In a lantern, Miss,” cried Brittles, applying one 


hand to the side of his mouth, so that his voice might | 


travel the better. 

The two women servants ran up stairs to carry the 
intelligence that Mr. Giles had captured a robber; and 
the tinker busied himself in endeavouring to restore 
Oliver, lest he should die before he could be hung. In 
the midst of all this noise and commotion there wes 
heard a sweet female voice which quelled it in an in- 
stant. 

“Giles!” whispered a voice from the stairhead. 

“I’m here, Miss,” replied Mr. Giles. “Don’t be 
frightened, Miss, I ain’t much injured. He didn’t 
make a very desperate resistance, Miss; I was soon 
too many for him.” 

“Hush!” replied the young lady; “you frighten my 
aunt almost as much as the thieves did. Is the poor 
creature severely hurt?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





down. “Not one little peep, Miss.” 

“Not now for the world,” replied the young lady. 

“Poor fellow! oh! treat him kindly, Giles, if it is 
only for my sake!” 

The old servant looked up at the speaker, as she 
turned away, with a glance as proud and admiring as 
if she had been his own child. Then bending over 
Oliver, he helped to carry him up stairs with the care 
and solicitude of a woman. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 


Has an introductory account of the inmates of the house 
to which Oliver resorted, and relates what they thought 
of him. 


In a handsome room—though its furniture had 
rather the air of old-fashioned comfort, than of modern 
elegance—there sat two ladies at a well-spread break- 
fast table. Mr. Giles, dressed with scrupulous care in 
a full suit of black, was in attendance upon them. 
He had taken his station some half-way between the 
sideboard and the breakfast table, and with his body 
drawn up to its full height, his head thrown back and 
inclined the merest trifle on one side, his left leg ad- 
vanced, and his right hand thrust into his waistcoat, 
while his left hung down by his side grasping a 
waiter, looked like one who laboured under a very 
agreeable sense of his own merits and importance. 

Of the two ladies, one was well advanced in years, 
but the high-backed oaken chair in which she sat was 
not more upright than she. Dressed with the utmost 
nicety and precision in a quaint mixture of bygone 
costume, with some slight concessions to the prevail- 
ing taste, which rather served to point the old style 
pleasantly than to impair its effect, she sat in a stately 
manner with her hands folded on the table before her, 
and her eyes, of which age had dimmed but little of 
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their brightness, attentively fixed upon her young 
companion. 

The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and 
spring-time of womanhood; at that age when, if ever 
angels be for God’s good purposes enthroned in mortal 
forms, they may be without impiety supposed to abide 
in such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. Cast in so slight and 
exquisite a mould, so mild and so gentle, so pure and 
beautiful, that earth seemed not her element, nor its 
rough creatures her fit companions. The very intelli- 
gence that shone in her deep blue eye and was stamped 


upon her noble head, seemed scarcely of her age or of 


the world, and yet the changing expression of sweet- 
ness and good humour, the thousand lights that played 
about the face and left no shadow there; above all, the 
smile—the cheerful happy smile—were entwined with 
the best sympathies and affections of our nature. 

She was busily engaged in the little offices of the 
table, and chancing to raise her eyes as the elder lady 
was regarding her, playfully put back her hair, which 
was simply braided on her forehead, and threw into 
one beaming look such a gush of affection and artless 
loveliness, that blessed spirits might have smiled to 
look upon her. 

The elder lady smiled; but her heart was full, and 
she brushed a tear away as she did so. 

“And Brittles has been gone upwards of an hour, has 
he?” asked the old lady after a pause. 

“An hour and twelve minutes, ma’am;”’ replied Mr. 
Giles, referring to a silver watch which he drew forth 
by a black ribbon. 

“He is always slow,” remarked the old lady. 

“Brittles always was a slow boy, ma’am,”’ replied 
the attendant. And seeing, by-the-by, that Brittles had 
been a slow boy for upwards of thirty years, there ap- 
peared no great probability of his ever being a fast one. 

“He get’s worse instead of better, I think,” said the 
elder lady. 

“It is very inexcusable in him if he stops to play 
with any other boys,” said the young lady, smiling. 

Mr. Giles was apparently considering the propriety 
of indulging in a respectful smile himself, when a gig 
drove up to the garden-gate, out of which there jumped 
a fat gentleman, who ran straight up to the door, and 
getting quickly into the house by some mysterious pro- 
cess, burst into the room, and nearly overturned Mr. 
Giles and the breakfast table together. 

“] never heard of such a thing!’ exclaimed the fat 
gentleman. “My dear Mrs. Maylie—bless my soul—in 
the silence of night too—I never heard of such a thing!” 

With these expressions of condolence, the fat gentle- 
man shook hands with both ladies, and drawing up a 
chair, inquired how they found themselves. 

“You ought to be dead—positively dead with the 
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fright,” said the fat gentleman. “Why didn’t yon 
send? Bless me, my man should have come in a 
minute, or I myself and my assistant would have been 
delighted, or anybody; I’m sure under such cireum- 
stances; dear, dear—so unexpected—in the silence of 
the night too!” 

The doctor seemed especially troubled by the fact of 
the robbery having been unexpected, and attempted in 
the night time, as if it were the established custom of 
gentlemen in the house breaking way to transact busi- 
ness at noon, and to make an appointment by the two- 
penny post a day or two previous. 

“And you, Miss Rose,” said the doctor, turning to 
the young lady, “I 

“Oh! very much so indeed,” said Rose, interrupting 
him; “but there is a poor creature up stairs whom aunt 
wishes you to see.” 

“Ah! to be sure,” replied the doctor, “so there is. 
That was your handy-work, Giles, I understand.” 

_ Mr. Giles, who had been feverishly putting the tea- 
cups to rights, blushed very red, and said that he had 
had that honour. 

‘Honour, eh?” said the doctor; ‘well, I don’t know, 
perhaps it’s as honourable to hit a thief in a back kitch- 
en, as to hit your man at twelve paces. Fancy that he 
fired in the air, and you’ve fought a duel, Giles.” 

Mr. Giles, who thought this light treatment of the 
matter an unjust attempt at diminishing his glory, an- 
swered respectfully, that it was not for the like of him 
to judge about that, but he rather thought it was no 
joke to the opposite party. 

“ °Gad, that’s true!”’ said the doctor. ‘Where is he? 
Show me the way. I'll look in again as I come down, 
Mrs. Maylie. That's the little window that he got in at, 
eh? Well, I couldn’t have believed it.” Talking all 
the way, he followed Mr. Giles up stairs; and while 
he is going up stairs the reader may be informed, that 
Mr. Losberne, a surgeon in the neighbourhood, known 
through a circuit of ten miles round as “the doctor,” 
had grown fat more from good humour than from good 
living, and was as kind and hearty, and withal as ec- 
centric an old bachelor as will be found in five times 
that space by any explorer alive. 

The doctor was absent much longer than either he or 
the ladies had anticipated. A large flat box was fetched 
out of the gig, and a bed-room bell was rung very often, 
and the servants ran up and down stairs perpetually, 
from which token it was justly concluded that some- 
thing important was going on above. At length he re- 
turned; and in reply to an anxious inquiry after his 
patient, looked very mysteriously aud closed the door 
carefully. 

This is a very extraordinary thing, Mrs. Maylie,” 
said the doctor, standing with his back to the door as 
if to keep it shut. 
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“He is not in danger, I hope?’’ said the old lady. 

“Why, that would not be an extraordinary thing, 
under the circumstances,” replied the doctor, “though 
I don’t think he is. Have you seen this thief?” 

“No,” rejoined the old lady. 

‘¢Nor heard anything about him?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ interposed Mr. Giles; 
‘hut 1 was going to tell you about him when Doctor 
Losberne came in.”’ 

The fact was, that Mr. Giles had not at first been 
able to bring his mind to the avowal that he had only 
shot a boy. Such commendations had been bestowed 
upon his bravery, that he could not for the life of him 
help postponing the explanation for a few delicious 
minutes, during which he had flourished in the very 
zenith of a brief reputation for undaunted courage. 

‘¢Rose wished to see the man,”’ said Mrs. Maylie, 
‘shut I wouldn’t hear of it.’’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ rejoined the doctor. ‘There’s nothing 
very alarming in his appearance. Have you any ob- 
jection to see him in my presence?”’ 

“If it be necessary,” replied the old lady, “certainly 
not.”? 

‘*Then I think it is necessary,”’ said the doctor; “at 
all events I am quite sure that you would deeply regret 
not having done so, if you postponed it. He is per- 
fectly quiet and comfortable now. Allow me—Mias 
Rose, will you permit me? not the slightest fear, I 
pledge you my honour.’” 

With many more loquacious assurances that they 
would be agreeably surprised in the aspect of the 
criminal, the doctor drew the young lady’s arm through 
one of his, and offering his disengaged hand to Mrs. 
Maylie, Jed them with much ceremony and stateliness 
up Stairs. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the doctor in a whisper as he softly 
turned the handle of a bed-room door, ‘‘let us hear 
what you think of him. He has not been shaved very 
recently, but he doesn’t look at all ferocious notwith- 
standing. Stop, though: let me see that he is in visit- 
ing order first.”’ 

Stepping before them, he looked into the room, and 
motioning them to advance, closed the door when they 
had entered, and gently drew back the curtains of the 
bed. Upon it, in lieu of the dogged, black-visaged 
ruffian they had expected to behold, there lay a mere 
child, worn with pain and exhaustion and sunk into a 
deep sleep. His wounded arm, bound and splintered 
up, was crossed upon his breast, and his head reclined 
upon the other, which was half hidden by his long hair 
as it streamed over the pillow. 

The honest gentleman held the curtain in his hand, 
and looked on for a minute or so, in silence. Whilst 
he was watching the patient thus, the younger lady 
glided softly past, and seating herself in a chair by the 
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bedside gathered Oliver’s hair from his face, and as 
she stooped over him, her tears fell upon his forehead. 

The boy stirred and smiled in his sleep, as though 
these marks of pity and compassion had awakened 
some pleasant dream of a love and affection he had 
never known; asa strain of gentle music, or the rippling 
of water in a silent place, or the odour of a flower, or 
even the mention of a familiar word, will sometimes 
call up sudden dim remembrances of scenes that never 
were, in this life, which vanish like a breath, and 
which some brief memory of a happier existence long 
gone hy, would seem to have awakened, for no power 
of the human mind can ever recall them. 

**What can this mean!” exclaimed the elder lady. 
**This poor child can never have been the pupil of 
robbers.”” 

‘*Vice,”’ sighed the surgeon, replacing the curtain, 
‘‘takes up her abode in many temples, and who can 
say that a fair outside shall not enshrine her?’’ 

‘<But at so early an age,”’ urged Rose. 

‘My dear young lady,”’ rejoined the surgeon mourn- 
fully shaking his head, ‘crime, like death, is not con- 
fined to the old and withered alone. The youngest and 
fairest are too often its chosen victims.’’ 

‘*But, can you—oh, sir! can you, really believe that 
this delicate boy has been the voluntary associate of 
the worst outcasts of society?’’ said Rose anxiously. 

The surgeon shook his head in a manner which inti- 
mated that he feared it was very possible; and observ- 
ing that they might disturb the patient, led the way 
into an adjoining apartment. ‘ 

‘<But even if he has been wicked,’’ pursued Rose, 
**think how young he is; think that he may never have 
known a mother’s love, or even the comfort of a home, 
and that ill-usage and blows, or the want of bread, may 
have driven him to herd with the men who have forced 
him to guilt. Aunt, dear aunt, for mercy’s sake think 
of this before you let them drag this sick child to a 
prison, which in any case must be the grave of all his 
chances of amendment. Oh! as you loveme, and know 
that I have never felt the want of parents in your good- 
ness and affection, but that I might have done so, and 
might have been equally helpless and unprotected 
with this poor child, have pity upon him before it is 
too late.”’ 

‘«My dear love!”’ said the elder lady, as she folded 
the weeping girl to her bosom; ‘do you think I would 
harm a hair of his head?”’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ replied Rose, eagerly, ‘‘not you, aunt, 
not you!”” 

‘*No;”’ said the old lady with a trembling lip, “my 
days are drawing to their close, and may mercy be 
shown to me as [ show it to others. What can I do 
to save him, sirt’’ 

‘‘Let me think, ma’am,’’ said the doctor, “let me 
think.”” 
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Mr. Losberne thrust his hands into his pockets and | dergo a longer trial than Mr. Losberne had led them 
took several turns up and down the room, after stooping | to expect, for hour after hour passed on, and still Oli- 
and balancing himself on his toes and frowning fright- ver slumbered heavily. It was evening, indeed, before 
fully. After various exclamations of ‘‘I’ve got it now,” | the kind-hearted doctor brought them the intelligence 
and “no, [havn’t,” and as many renewals of the walk- | that he had at length roused sufficiently to be spoken 
ing and frowning, he at length made a dead halt, and ito. The boy was very ill, he said, and weak from the 








spoke as follows:— 

“I think if you give me a full and unlimited com- 
mission to bully Giles and that little boy, Brittles, I 
can manage it. He is a faithful fellow and an old 
servant, | know; but you can make it up to him ina 
thousand ways, and reward him for being such a good 
shot besides. You don’t object to that?” 

“Unless there is some other way of preserving the 
child,” replied Mrs. Maylie. 

“There is no other,”’ said the doctor. ‘No other, 
take my word for it.” 

“Then aunt invests you with full power,” said 
Rose, smiling through her tears; “but pray don’t be 
harder upon the poor fellows than is indispensably ne- 
cessary.”’ 

“You seem to think,’ retorted the doctor, “that 
every body is disposed to be hard-hearted to-day ex- 
cept yourself. I only hope, for the sake of the rising 
male sex generally, that you may be found in as vul- 
nerable and soft-hearted a mood by the very first eligi- 
ble young fellow who appeals to your compassion; 
and I wish / were a young fellow that I might avail 
myself on the spot of such a favourable opportunity 
for doing so, as the present.” 

‘You are as great a boy as poor Brittles himself,” 
returned Rose, blushing. 

“Well,” said the doctor, laughing heartily, “that is 
no very difficult matter. But to return to this boy: the 
great point of our agreement is yet tocome. He will 
wake in an hour or so, I dare say; and although I 
have told that thick-headed constable fellow down 
stairs that he mustn’t be moved or spoken to, on peril 
of his life, I think we may converse with him without 
danger. Now, I make this stipulation—that I shall 
examine him in your presence, and that if from what 
he says, we judge, and I can show to the satisfaction 
of your cool reason, that he is a real and thorough bad 
one, (which is more than possible,) he shall be left to 
his fate, without any further interference, on my part, 
at all events.” 

“Oh, no, aunt!” entreated Rose. 

“Oh, yes, aunt!”’ said the doctor. “Is it a bargain?” 

“He cannot be hardened in vice,”’ said Rose; “it is 
impossible.” 

“Very good,” retorted the doctor; “then so much 
the more reason for acceding to my proposition.”’ 

Finally the treaty was entered into, and the parties 
thereto sat down to wait with some impatience until 
Oliver should wake. 





loss of blood; but his mind was so troubled with anx- 
iety to disclose something, that he deemed it better to 
give him the opportunity than to insist upon his re- 
maining quiet until next morning, which he should 
otherwise have done. 

The conference was a long one, for Oliver told them 
all his simple history, and was often compelled to stop 





| by pain and want of strength. It was a solemn thing 


to hear, in the darkened room, the feeble voice of the 
sick child recounting a weary catalogue of evils and 
calamities which hard men had brought upon him. 
Oh! if, when we oppress and grind our fellow-crea- 
tures, we bestowed but one thought on the dark evi- 
dences of human error, which, like dense and heavy 
clouds, are rising slowly, it is true, but not less surely, 
to heaven, to pour their after vengeance on our heads 
— if we heard but one instant in imagination the deep 
testimony of dead men’s voices, which no power can 
stifle and no pride shut out, where would be the injury 
and injustice, the suffering, misery, cruelty, and wrong, 
that each day’s life brings with it! 

Oliver’s pillow was smoothed by woman’s hands 
that night, and loveliness and virtue watched him as 
he slept. He felt calm and happy, and could have 
died without a murmur. 

The momentous interview was no sooner concluded, 
and Oliver composed to rest again, than the doctor, 
after wiping his eyes and condemning them in the 
usual phrase for being weak all at once, betook him- 
self down stairs to open upon Mr. Giles. And finding 
nobody about the parlours, it occurred to him that he 
could perhaps originate the proceedings with better 
effect in the kitchen; so into the kitchen he went. 

There were assembled in that lower house of the 
domestic parliament, the women servants, Mr. Brit- 
tles, Mr. Giles, the tinker, (who had received a spe- 
cial invitation to regale himself for the remainder of 
the day in consideration of his services,) and the con- 
stable. ‘The latter gentleman had a large staff, a large 
head, large features, and large half-boots, and looked 
as if he had been taking a proportionate allowance of 
ale, as indeed he had. 

The adventures of the previous night were still un- 
der discussion, for Mr. Giles was expatiating upon his 
presence of mind when the doctor entered; and Mr. 
Brittles, with a mug of ale in his hand, was corrobo- 
rating every thing before his superior said it. 

“Sit still,” said the doctor, waving his hand. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said Mr. Giles. ‘Misses wish- 
ed some ale to be given out, sir, and as I felt noways 





The patience of the two ladies was destined to un- 
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inclined for my own little room, sir, and disposed for 
company I am taking mine among ‘em here.”’ 

Brittles headed a low murmur by which the ladies 
and gentlemen generally, were understood to express 
the gratification they derived from Mr. Giles’s conde- 
scension; and Mr. Giles looked round with a patronis- 
ing air, as much as to say, that so long as they be- 
haved properly he would never desert them. 

“How is the patient to-night, sir!” asked Giles. 

**So-so;”’ returned the doctor. “I am afraid you 
have got yourself into a scrape there, Mr. Giles.” 

“I hope you don’t mean to say sir,” said Mr. Giles, 
trembling, ‘‘that he’s going to die. If I thought it, I 
should never be happy again. I wouldn’t cut a boy 
off, no, not even Brittles here, not for all the plate in 
the country, sir.” 

“That's not the point,”’ said the doctor, mysterious- 
ly. “Mr. Giles, are you a Protestant?” 

“Yes, sir, I hope so;” faltered Mr. Giles, who had 
turned very pale. 

“And what are you, boy?” said the doctor, turning 
sharply upon Brittles. 

“Lord bless me, sir!”’ replied Brittles, starting 
violently; “I’m the same as Mr. Giles, sir.” 

“Then tell me this,” said the doctor fiercely, “both 
of you—both of you: are you going to take upon your- 
selves to swear that that boy up stairs is the boy that 
was put through the little window last night! Out 
with it! Come we are prepared for you.” 

The doctor, who was universally considered one of 
the best tempered creatures on earth, made this demand 
in such a dreadful tone of anger, that Giles and Brit- 
tles, who were considerably muddled by ale and ex- 
citement, stared at each other in a state of stupefac- 
tion. 

“Pay attention to the reply, constable, will you,” 
said the doctor, shaking his forefinger with great 
solemnity of manner, and tapping the bridge of his 
nose with it, to bespeak the exercise of that worthy’s 
utmost acuteness. “Something may come of this 
before long.” 

The constable looked as wise as he could, and took 
up his staff of office which had been reclining indo- 
lently in the chimney-corner. 

“It’s a simple question of identity, you will ob- 
serve,” said the doctor. 

“That's what it is, sir,’ replied the constable, 
coughing with great violence; for he had finished his 
ale ina hurry, and some of it had gone the wrong 
way. 

*Here’s a house broken into,” said the doctor, “and 
a couple of men catch one moment’s glimpse of a boy 
in the midst of gunpowder smoke, and in all the dis- 
traction of alarm and darkness. Here’s a boy comes 


to that very same house next morning, and because he | 
| for the means of regaling themselves, so Mr. Godfrey 


happens to have his arm tied up, those men lay violent 
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hands upon him—by doing which, they place his life 
in great danger—and swear he is the thief. Now the 
question is, whether those men are justified by the fact, 
and if not whatsituation do they place themselves in?” 

The constable nodded profoundly, and said that if 
that wasn’t law, he should be glad to know what was. 

“I ask you again,” thundered the doctor, “are you 
on your solemn oaths able to identify that boy?” 

Brittles looked doubtfully at Mr. Giles, Mr. Giles 
looked doubtfully at Brittles; the constable put his 
hand behind his ear to catch the reply; the two women 
and the tinker leant forward to listen; and the doctor 
glanced keenly round, when q ring was heard at the 
gate and at the same moment the sound of wheels. 

“It’s the runners!” cried Brittles, to all appearance 
much relieved. 

“The what!” exclaimed the doctor, aghast in his 
turn. 

“The Bow-street officers, sir,’ replied Brittles, 
taking up a candle, “‘me and Mr. Giles sent for ’em 
this morning.” 

““What!”’ cried the doctor. 

“Yes,” replied Brittles, **1 sent a message up by 
the coachman, and I only wonder they weren’t here 
before, sir.” 

“You did, did you. Then confound and your 
slow coaches down here; that’s all,’’ said the doc- 
tor, walking away. 








LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. 
Edited by “Boz.” 
CHAPTER I. 
Introduces all the rest. 


There once lived in a sequestered part of the county 
of Devonshire, one Mr. Godfrey Nickleby, a worthy 
gentleman, who taking it into his head rather late in 
life that he must get married, and not being young 
enough or rich enough to aspire to the hand of a lady 
of fortune, had wedded an old flame out of mere at- 
tachment, who in her turn had taken him for the same 
reason; thus two people whe cannot afford to play cards 
for money, sometimes sit down to a quiet game for 
love. 

Some ill-conditioned persons, who sneer at the life- 
matrimonial, may perhaps suggest in this place that 
the good couple would be better likened to two prin- 
cipals in a sparring match, who, when fortune is low 
and backers scarce, will chivalrously set to, for the 
mere pleasure of the buffetting; and in one respect in- 
deed this comparison would hold good, for as the ad- 
venturous pair of the Five’s Court will afterwards send 





round a hat, and trust to the bounty of the lookers-on 
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Niekleby and Ais partner, the honey-moon being over, 
looked wistfully out into the world, relying in no in- 
considerable degree upon chance for the improvement 
of their means. Mr. Nickleby’s income, at the period 
of his marriage, fluctuated between sixty and eighty 
pounds per annum, 

There are people enough in the world, heaven knows! 
and even in London (where Mr. Nickleby dwelt in 
those days) but few complaints prevail of the popu- 
lation being scanty. It is extraordinary how long a 
man may look among the crowd without discovering 
the face of a friend, but it is no less true. Mr. Nick- 
leby looked and looked till his eyes became sore as his 
heart, but no friend appeared; and when, growing tired 
of the search, be turned his eyes homeward, he saw 
very little there to relieve his weary vision. A pain- 
ter, who has gazed too long upon some glaring colour, 
refreshes his dazzled sight by looking upon a darker 
and more sombre tint; but everything that met Mr. 
Nickleby’s gaze wore so black and gloomy a hue, that 
he would have been beyond description refreshed by 
the very reverse of the contrast. 

At length, after five years, when Mrs, Nickleby had 
presented her husband with a couple of sons, and that 
embarrassed gentleman, impressed with the necessity 
of making some provision for his family, was seriously 
revolving in his mind a little commercial speculation 
of insuring his life next quarter-day, and then falling 
from the top of the Monument by accident, there came 
one morning, by the general post, a black-bordered 
letter to inform him how his uncle, Mr. Ralph Nick- 
leby, was dead, and had left him the bulk of his little 
property, amounting in all to five thousand pounds 
sterling. 

As the deceased had taken no further notice of his 
nephew in his life-time, than sending to his eldest boy 
(who had been christened after him,) on desperate 
speculation, a silver spoon in a morocco case, which 
as he had not too mnch to eat with it, seemed a kind 
of satire upon his having been born without that useful 
article of plate in his mouth, Mr. Godfrey Nickleby 
could at first scarcely believe the tidings thus convey- 
ed to him. On further examination, however, they 
turned out to be strictly correct. The amiable old 
gentleman, it seemed, had intended to leave the whole 
to the Royal Humane Society, and had indeed execut- 
ed a will to that effect; but the Institution having been 
unfortunate enough, a few months before, to save the 
life of a poor relation to whom he paid a weekly al- 
lowance of three shillings and sixpence, he had in a fit 
of very natural exasperation, revoked the bequest in a 
codicil, and left it all to Mr. Godfrey Nickleby; with 
a special mention of his indignation, not only against 
the society for saving the poor relation’s life, but 
against the poor relation also, for allowing himself to 
be saved. 
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With a portion of this property Mr. Godfrey Nick- 
leby purchased a small farm near Dawlish, in Devon- 
shire, whither he retired with his wife and two chil- 
dren, to live upon the best interest he could get for 
the rest of his money, and the little produce he could 
raise from his land. The two prospered so well to- 
gether that, when he died, some fifteen years after this 
period, and some five after his wife, he was enabled to 
leave to his eldest son, Ralph, three thousand pounds 
in cash, and to his youngest son, Nicholas, one thou- 
sand and the farm; if indeed that ean be called a farm, 
which, exclusive of house and paddock, is about the 
size of Russell Square, measuring from the street-doors 
of the houses. 

These two brothers had been brought up together in 
a school at Exeter, and being accustomed to go home 
once a week, had often heard, from their mother’s lips, 
long accounts of their father’s sufferings in his days of 
poverty, and of their deceased uncle’s importance in 
his days of affluence, which recitals produced a very 
different impression on the two: for while the younger, 
who was of a timid and retiring disposition, gleaned 
from thence nothing but forewarnings to shun the great 
world and attach himself to the quiet routine of a coun- 
try life; Ralph, the elder, deduced from the oft-repeat- 
ed tale the morals that riches are the only true source 
of happiness and power, and that it is lawful and just 
to compass their acquisition by all means short of 
felony. ‘And,”’ reasoned Ralph with himself, “if no 
good came of my uncle’s money when he was alive, a 
great deal of good came of it after he was dead, inas- 
much as my father has got it now, and is saving it up 
for me, which is a highly virtuous purpose; and, going 
back to the old gentleman, good did come of it to him 
too, for he had the pleasure of thinking of it all his life 
long, and of being envied and courted by all his family 
besides.”” And Ralph always wound up these mental 
soliloquies by arriving at the conclusion, that there 
was nothing like money. 

Not confining himself to the theory, or permitting 
his faculties to rust even at that early age in mere ab- 
stract speculations, this promising lad commenced 
usurer on a small capital of slate-pencil and marbles, 
and gradually extending his operations until they 
aspired to the copper coinage of this realm, in which 
he speculated to considerable advantage. Nor did he 
trouble his borrowers with abstract calculations of 
figures, or references to ready-reckoners; his simple 
rule of interest being all comprised in the one golden 
sentence, **two-pence for every half-penny,”’ which 
greatly simplified the accounts, and which, as a familiar 
precept, more easily acquired and retained in the 
memory than any known rule of arithmetic, cannot be 
too strongly recommended to the notice of capitalists, 
both large and small, and more especially of money- 
brokers and bill-discounters. Indeed, to do these gen- 
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tlemen justice, many of them are to this day in the| 


frequent habit of adopting it with eminent success. 

In like manner, did young Ralph Nickleby avoid 
all those minute and intricate calculations of odd days, 
which nobody who has never worked sums in simple- 





““Speculate with it,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Spec—u—late, my dear?” said Mr. Nickleby, as 
though in doubt. 

“Why not?’ asked Mrs. Nickleby. 

‘Because, my dear, if we should lose it,” rejoined 


interest can fail to have found most embarrassing, by | Mr. Nickleby, who was a slow and time-taking speaker, 
establishing the one general rule that all sums of prin-| “if we should lose it, we shall no longer be able to live, 


cipal and interest should be paid on pocket-money day, 
that is to say, on Saturday; and that whether a loan 
were contracted on the Monday or on the Friday, the 
amount of interest should be in both cases the same. 
Indeed he argued, and with great show of reason, that 





it ought to be rather more for one day than for five, 
inasmuch as the borrower might in the former case be | 
very fairly presumed to be in great extremity, other- | 
wise he would not borrow at all with such odds against | 
him. The fact is interesting, as illustrating the secret 
connection and sympathy which always exists between 
great minds. Though Master Ralph Nickleby was 
not at that time aware of it, the class of gentlemen | 
before alluded to, proceed on just the same principle in 
all their transactions. 

From what we have said of this young gentleman, | 
and the natural admiration the reader will immediately 
conceive of his character, it may perhaps be inferred 
that he is to be the hero of the work which we shail 
presently begin. To set this point at rest for once and 
for ever, we hasten to undeceive them, and stride to 
its commencement. 

On the death of his father, Ralph Nickleby, who had 
been some time before placed in a mercantile house in 
London, applied himself passionately to his old pursuit 
of money-getting, in which he speedily became so 
buried and absorbed, that he quite forgot his brother 
for many years; and if at times a recollection of his old 
play-fellow broke upon him through the haze in which 
he lived—for gold conjures up a mist about a man more 
destructive of all his old senses and lulling to his feel- 
ings than the fumes of charcoal—it brought along with 
it a companion thought, that if they were intimate he 
would want to borrow money of him; and Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby shrugged his shoulders, and said things were 
better as they were. 

As for Nicholas, he lived a single man on the patri- 
monial estate until he grew tired of living alone, and 
then he took to wife the daughter of a neighbouring 
gentleman with a dower of one thousand pounds. This 
good lady bore him two children, ason and a daughter, 
and when the son was about nineteen, and the daughter 
fourteen, as near as we can guess—impartial records 
of young ladies’ ages being, before the passing of the 
new act, nowhere preserved in the registries of this 
country—Mr. Nickleby looked about him for the means 
of repairing his capital, now sadly reduced by this 
increase in his family and the expenses of their educa- 
tion. 











my dear.” 

“Fiddle,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“I am not altogether sure of that, my dear,”’ said 
Mr. Nickleby. 

“There’s Nicholas,” pursued the lady, “quite a 
young man—it’s time he was in the way of doing 
something for himself; and Kate, too, poor girl, without 
a penny in the world. Think of your brother; would 
he be what he is, if he hadn’t speculated?” 

“That's true,”’ replied Mr. Nickleby. “Very good, 
my dear. Yes. I will speculate, my dear.” 

Speculation is a round game; the players see little 
or nothing of their cards at first starting; gains may be 
great—and so may losses. The ran of luck went 
against Mr. Nickleby; a mania prevailed, a bubble 
burst, four stock-brokers took villa residences at 
Florence, four hundred nobodies were ruined, and 
among them Mr. Nickleby. 

“The very house I live in,” sighed the poor gentle- 
man, ‘“‘may be taken from me to-morrow. Not an 
article of my old furniture, but will be sold to stran- 
gers!”” 

The last reflection hurt him so much, that he took 
at once to his bed, apparently resolved to keep that, at 
all events. 

“Cheer up, Sir!” said the apothecary. 

“You mustn't let yourself be cast down, Sir,” said 
the nurse. 

“Such things happen every day,” remarked the 
lawyer. 

“And it is very sinful to rebel against them,” whis- 
pered the clergyman. 

“And what no man with a family ought to do,” 
added the neighbours. 

Mr. Nickleby shook his head, and motioning them 
all out of the room, embraced his wife and children, 
and having pressed them by turns to his languidly 
beating heart, sunk exhausted on his pillow. They 
were concerned to find that his reason went astray 
after this, for he babbled for a long time about the 
generosity and goodness of his brother, and the merry 
old times when they were at school together. This 
fit of wandering past, he solemnly commended them to 
One who never deserted the widow or her fatherless 
children, and smiling gently on them, turned upon his 
face, and observed, that he thought he could fall asleep. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Of Mr. Ralph Nickleby, and his establishment, and his 
undertakings, and of a great joint stock company of 
vast national importance. 


Mr. Ralph Nickleby was not, strictly speaking, what 
you would call a merchant; neither was he a banker, 
nor an attorney, nor a special leader, nor a notary. He 
was certainly not a tradesman, and still less could he 
lay any claim to the title of a professional gentleman; 
for it would have been impossible to mention any re- 
cognised profession to which he belonged. Neverthe- 
less, as he lived in a spacious house in Golden Square, 
which, in addition to a brass plate upon the street-door, 
had another brass plate two sizes and a half smaller 
upon the left hand door-post, surmounting a brass 
model of an infant’s fist grasping a fragment of a skewer 
and displaying the word “Office,” it was clear that Mr. 
Ralph Nickleby did, or pretended to do, business of 
some kind; and the fact, if it required any further cir- 
cumstantial evidence, was abundantly demonstrated by 
the diurnal attendance, between the hours of half-past 
nine and five, of a sallow-faced man in rusty brown, 
who sat upon an uncommonly hard stool in a species of 
butler’s pantry at the end of the passage, and always 
had a pen behind his ear when he answered the bell. 

Although a few members of the graver professions 
live about Golden Square, itis not exactly in anybody's 
way to or from anywhere. It is one of the squares 
that have been; a quarter of the town that has gone 
down in the world, and taken to letting lodgings. 
Many of the first and second floors are let furnished to 
single gentlemen, and it takes boarders besides. It is 
a great resort of foreigners. The dark-complexioned 
men who wear large rings, and heavy watch-guards and 
bushy whiskers, and who congregate under the Opera 
colonnade, and about the box office in the season, be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, when Mr. Seguin 
gives away the orders,—all live in Golden Square, or 
within a street of it. Two or three violins and a wind 
instrument from the Opera band reside within its pre- 
cints. Its boarding-houses are musical, and the notes 
of pianos and harps float in the evening time round the 
head of the mournful statue, the guardian genius of a 
little wilderness of shrubs, in the centre of the square. 
On a summer’s night, windows are thrown open, and ) 
groups of swarthy mustachio’d men are seen by the 
passer-by lounging at the casements, and smoking 
fearfully. Sounds of gruff voices practising vocal 
music invade the evening’s silence, and the fumes of 
choice tobacco scent the air. There, snuff and segars, 
and German pipes and flutes, and violins, and violin- 
céllos, divide the supremacy between them. Itis the 
region of song and smoke. Street bands are on their 
mettle in Golden Square, and itinerant glee singers 
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quaver involuntarily as they raise their voices within 
its boundaries. 


This would not seem a spot very well adapted to the 
transaction of business; but Mr. Ralph Nickleby had 
lived there notwithstanding for many years, and uttered 
no complaint on that score. He knew nobody round 
about him, although he enjoyed the reputation of being 
immensely rich. The tradesmen held that he was a sort 
of lawyer, and the other neighbours opined that he was 
a kind of general agent; both of which guesses were as 
correct and definite as guesses about other people’s af- 
fairs usually are, or need to be. 


Mr. Ralph Nickleby sat in his private office one 
morning, ready dressed to walk abroad. He wore a 
bottle-green spencer over a blue coat; a white waistcoat; 
grey mixture pantaloons, and Wellington boots drawn 
over them; the corner of a small plaited shirt frill strug- 
gled out, as if insisting to show itself, from between his 
chin and the top button of his spencer, and the garment 
was not made low enough to conceal a long gold 
watch-chain, composed of a series of plain rings, which 
had its beginning at the handle of a gold repeater in Mr. 
Nickleby’s pocket, and its termination in two little 
keys, one belonging to the watch itself, and the other 
to some patent padlock. He wore a sprinkling of 
powder upon his head, as if to make himself look 
benevolent; but if that were his purpose, he would per- 
haps have done better to powder his countenance also, 
for there was something in its very wrinkles, and in his 
cold restless eye, which seemed to tell of cunning that 
would announce itself in spite of him. However this 
might be, there he was; and as he was all alone, 
neither the powder nor the wrinkles, nor the eyes, had 
the smallest effect, good or bad, upon anybody just 
then, and are consequently no business of ours just now. 

Mr. Nickleby closed an account-book which lay on 
his desk, and throwing himself back in his chair, 
gazed with an air of abstraction through the dirty win- 
dow. Some London houses have a melancholy little 
plot of ground behind them, usually fenced in by four 
high whitewashed walls and frowned upon by stacks 
of chimneys, in which there withers on from year to 
year a crippled tree, that makes a show of putting 
forth a few leaves late in autumn, when other trees 
shed theirs, and dropping in the effort, lingers on all 
crackled and smoke dried till the following season, 
when it repeats the same process, and perhaps if the 
weather be particularly genial, even tempts some rheu- 
matic sparrow to chirrup in its branches. People 
sometimes call these dark yards “gardens;” it is not 
supposed that they were ever planted, but rather that 
they are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered 
vegetation of the original brick-field. No man thinks 
of walking in this desolate place, or of turning it to 
any account, A few hampers, half a dozen broken 














bottles, and such-like rubbish, may be thrown there | 
when the tenant first moves in, but nothing more; and | 
there they remain till he goes away again, the damp | 
straw taking just as long to moulder as it thinks pro- | 
per, and mingling with the scanty box, and stunted 
everbrowns, and broken flower-pots, that are scattered 
mournfully about—a prey to “blacks” and dirt. 

It was into a place of this kind that Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby gazed as he sat with his hands in his 
pockets looking out at the window. He had fixed his 
eyes upon a distorted fir-tree, planted by some former 
tenant in a tub that had once been green, and left three 
years before, to rot away piecemeal. There was no- 
thing very inviting in the object, but Mr. Nickleby 
was wrapt in a brown study, and sat contemplating it 
with far greater attention than, in a more conscious 
mood, he would have designed to bestow upon the 
rarest exotic. At length his eyes wandered to a little 
dirty window on the left, through which the face of 
the clerk was dimly visible, and that worthy chancing 
to look up, he beckoned him to attend. 

In obedience to this summons the clerk got off the 
high stool (to which he had communicated a high 
polish, by countless gettings off and on), and present- 
ed himself in Mr. Nickleby’s room. He was a tall 
man of middle age with two goggle eyes, whereof one 
was a fixture, a rubicund nose, a cadaverous face, and 
a suit of clothes (if the term be allowable when they 
suited him not at all) much the worse for wear, very 
much too small, and placed upon such a short allow- 
ance of buttons that it was quite marvellous how he 
contrived to keep them on. 

“Was that half-past twelve, Noggs?’’ said Mr. 
Nickleby in a sharp and grating voice. 

“Not more than five-and-twenty minutes by the—” 
Noggs was going to add public house clock, but, re- 
collecting himself, he substituted ‘regular time.” 

“My watch has stopped,” said Mr. Nickleby; “I 
don’t know from what cause.” 

“Not wound up,”’ said Noggs. 

“Ves it is,” said Mr. Nickleby. 

“Over-wound, then,” rejoined Noggs. 

«That can’t very well be,”’ observed Mr. Nickleby. 

“Must be,” said Noggs. 

“Well!” said Mr. Nickleby, putting the repeater 
back in his pocket; ‘perhaps it is.” 

Noggs gave a peculiar grunt as was his custom at 
the end of all disputes with his master, to imply that 
he (Noggs) triumphed, and (as he rarely spoke to 
anybody unless somebody spoke to him) fell into a 
grim silence, and rubbed his hands slowly over each 
other cracking the joints of his fingers, and squeezing 
them into all possible distortions. The incessant per- 
formance of this routine on every occasion, and the 
communication of a fixed and rigid look to his unaf- 





fected eye, so as to make it uniform with the other, 
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and to render it impossible for anybody to determine 
where or at what he was looking, were two among the 
numerous peculiarities of Mr. Noggs, which struck an 
inexperienced observant at first sight. 

“Iam going to the London Tavern this morning,” 
said Mr. Nickleby. 

‘Public meeting!” inquired Noggs. 

Mr. Nickleby nodded. “I expect a letter from the 
solicitor respecting that mortgage of Ruddle’s. If it 
comes at all, it will be here by the two o’clock delive- 
ry. I shall leave the city about that time and walk to 
Charing-Cross on the left-hand side of the way; if 
there are any letters, come and meet me, and bring 
them with you.” 

Noggs nodded; and as he nodded, there came a ring 
at the office bell: the master fooked up from his papers, 
and the clerk calmly remained in a stationary position. 

“The bell,” said Noggs, as though in explanation; 
“at home?” 

“Yes.” 

“To anybody?” 

“Yes.” 

“To the tax-gatherer?”’ 

**No! Let him call again.” 

Noggs gave vent to his usual grunt, as much as to 
say “I thought so!’ and, the ring being repeated, 
went to the door, whence he presently returned usher- 
ing in, by the name of Mr. Bonney, a pale gentleman 
in a violent hurry, who, with his hair standing up in 
great disorder all over his head, and a very narrow 
white cravat tied loosely round his throat, looked as if 
he had been knocked up in the night and had not 
dressed himself since. 

‘My dear Nickleby,” said the gentleman, taking off 
a white hat which was so full of papers, that it would 
searcely stick upon his head, ‘*there’s not a moment to 
lose; I have a cab at the door. Sir Matthew Pupker 
takes the chair, and three members of Parliament are 
positively coming. I have seen two of them safely out 
of bed: and the third, who was at Crockford’s all night, 
has just gone home to put a clean shirt on, and take a 
bottle or two of soda-water, and will certainly be with 
us in time to address the meeting. He is a little 
excited by last night, but never mind that; he always 
speaks the stronger for it.” 

“It seems to promise pretty well,” said Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, whose deliberate manner was strongly op- 
posed to the vivacity of the other man of business. 

«Pretty well!” echoed Mr. Bonney; “It’s the finest 
idea that was ever started. ‘United Metropolitan Im- 
proved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company. Capital, five millions, in five 
hundred thousand shares of ten pounds each.’ Why 
the very name will get the shares up to a premium in 
ten days.” f 
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“And when they are at a premium,” said Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby smiling. 

**When they are, you know what to do with them as 
well as any man alive, and how to back quietly out at 
the right time,” said Mr. Bonney, slapping the capital- 
ist familiarly on the sheulder. “By the bye, what a 
very remarkable man that clerk of yours is.” 

“Yes, poor devil!” replied Ralph, drawing on his 
gloves. “Though Newman Noggs kept his horses 
and hounds once.” 

“Aye, aye?”’ said the other carelessly. 

“Yes,” continued Ralph, ‘sand not many years ago 
either; but he squandered his money, invested it any- 
how, borrowed an interest, and in short made first a 
thorough fool of himself, and then a beggar. He took 
to drinking, and had a touch of paralysis, and then 
came here to borrow a pound, as in his better days I 
had—had—”’ 

“‘Had done business with him,” said Mr. Bonney 
with a meaning look. 

“Just so,” replied Ralph; “I couldn't lend it, you 
know.” 

“Oh, of course not.” 

“But as I wanted a clerk just then, to open the door 
and so forth, I took him out of charity, and he has re- 
mained with me ever since. He is a little mad, I 
think,” said Mr. Nickleby, calling up a charitable 
look, “but he is useful enough, poor creature—useful 
enough.”’ 

The kind hearted gentleman omitted to add that 
Newman Noggs, being utterly destitute, served him 
for rather less than the usual wages of a boy of thirteen; 
and likewise failed to mention in his hasty chronicle, 
that his eccentric taciturnity rendered him an especially 
valuable person in a place where much business was 
done, of which it was desirable no mention should be 
made out of doors. The other gentleman was plainly 
impatient to be gone, however, and as they hurried into 
the hackney cabriolet immediately afterwards, per- 
haps Mr. Nickleby forgot to mention circumstances so 
unimportant. 

There was a great bustle in Bishopsgate Street 
Within, as they drew up, and (it being a windy day) 
half a dozen men were tacking across the road under a 
press of paper, bearing gigantic announcements that a 
Public Meeting would be holden at one o’elock pre- 
cisely, to take into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament in favour of the United Metro- 
politan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and 
Punctual Delivery Company, capital five millions, in 
five hundred thousand shares of ten pounds each; which 
sums were duly set forth in fat black figures of con- 
siderable size. Mr. Bonney elbowed his way briskly 
up stairs, receiving in his progress many low bows 
from the waiters who stood on the landings to show 
the way, and, followed by Mr. Nickleby, dived into a 
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suite of apartments behind the great public room, in 
the second of which was a business-looking table, and 
several business-looking people. 

“Hear!” cried a gentleman with a double chin, as Mr. 
Bonney presented himself. ‘Chair, gentlemen, chair.” 

The new comers were received with universal ap- 
probation, and Mr. Bonney bustled up fo the top of the 
table, took off his hat, ran his fingers through his hair, 
and knocked a hackney-coachman’s knock on the table, 
with a little hammer: whereat several gentlemen cried 
“‘Hear!’’ and nodded slightly to each other, as much 
as to say what spirited conduct that was. Just at this 
moment a waiter feverish with agitation, tore into the 
room, and throwing the door open with a crash, 
shouted “Sir Matthew Pupker.” 

The committee stood up and clapped their hands for 
joy; and while they were clapping them in came Sir 
Matthew Pupker, attended by two live members of 
Parliament, one Irish and one Scotch, all smiling and 
bowing, and looking so pleasant that it seemed a per- 
fect marvel how any man coald have the heart to vote 
against them. Sir Matthew Pupker, especially, who 
had a little round head with a flaxen wig on the top of 
it, fell into such a paroxysm of bows that the wig 
threatened to be jerked off every instant. When these 
symptoms had in some degree subsided, the gentle- 
men who were on speaking terms with Sir Matthew 
Pupker, or the two other members, crowded round 
them in three little groups, near one or other of which 
the gentlemen who were nof on speaking terms with 
Sir Matthew Pupker or the two other members, stood 
lingering, and smiling, and rubbing their hands, in the 
desperate hope of something turning up which might 
bring them into notice. All this time Sir Matthew 
Pupker and the two other members were relating to 
their separate circles what the intentions of government 
were about taking up the bill, with a full account of 
what the government had said in a whisper the last 
time they dined with it, and how the government had 
been observed to wink when it said so; from which 
premises they were at no loss to draw the conclusion, 
that if the government had one object more at heart 
than another, that one object was the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the United Metropolitan Improved Hot 
Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery 
Company. 

Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the 
proceedings, and a fair division of the speechifying, 
the public in the large room were eyeing, by turna, the 
empty platform, and the ladies in the Music Gallery. 
In these amusements the greater portion of them had 
been occupied for a coupfe of hours before; as the most 
agreeable diversions pall upon the taste on a too pro- 
tracted enjoyment of them the sterner spirits now be- 
gan to hammer the floor with their boot-heels, and to 
express their dissatisfaction by various hoots and cries. 
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These voeal exertions, emanating trom the people who | the eyes of the ladies, and awakened the liveliest emo- 
had been there longest, naturally proceeded from those | tions in every individual present. He had visited the 
who were nearest to the platform and furthest from | houses of the poor in the various districts of London 
the policemen in attendance, who having no great | and had found them destitute of the slightest vestige 
mind to fight their way through the crowd, but enter- | of a muffin, which, there appeared too much reason to 
taining, nevertheless, a praiseworthy desire to do | believe, some of these indigent persons did not taste 
something to Quell the disturbance, immediately began | from year’s end to year’s end. He had found that 
to drag forth by the coat tails and collars all the quiet | among muffin sellers there existed drunkenness, de- 
people near the door; at the same time dealing out va- | bauchery, and profligacy, which he attributed to the 


rious smart and tingling blows with their truncheons, 
after the manner of that ingenious actor, Mr. Punch, 
whose brilliant example, both in the fashion of his 
weapons and their use, this branch of the executive 
occasionally follows. 


debasing nature of their employment as at present ex- 
ercised; he had found the same vices among the poorer 
class of people who ought to be muffin consumers, and 
| this he attributed to the despair engendered by their 
| being placed beyond the reach of that nutritious article, 


Several very exciting skirmishes were in progress, which drove them to seek a false stimulant in intoxi- 
when a loud shout attracted the attention even of the | cating liquors. He would undertake to prove before a 
belligerents, and then there poured on to the platform, | committee of the House of Commons, that there ex- 
from a door at the side, a long line of gentlemen with | isted a combination to keep up the price of muffins, 
their hats off, all looking behind them, and uttering and to give the bellman a monopoly; he would prove 
vociferous cheers; the cause whereof was sufficienly | it by bellmen at the bar of that House; and he would 
explained when Sir Matthew Pupker and the two other | also prove, that these men corresponded with each 
real members of Parliament came to the front, amidst other by secret words and signs, as, “Snooks,” 
deafening shouts, and testified to each other in dumb | “Walker,” “Ferguson,” “Is Murphy right?’ and 


motion that they had never seen such a glorious sight 
as that in the whole course of their public career. 

At length, and at last, the assembly left off shout- 
ing, but Sir Matthew Pupker being voted into the 
chair, they underwent a relapse which lasted five 
minutes. This over, Sir Matthew Pupker went on to 
say what must be his feelings on that great occasion, 
and what must be that occasion in the eyes of the 
world, and what must be the intelligence of his fellow- 
countrymen before him, and what must be the wealth 
and respectability of his honourable friends behind 
him; and lastly, what must be the importance to the 
wealth, the happiness, the comfort, the liberty, the 
very existence of a free and great people, of such an 
institution as the United Metropolitan Improved Hot 
Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery 
Company. 

Mr. Bonney then presented himself to move the first 
resolution, and having run his right hand through his 
hair, and planted his left in an easy manner in his 
ribs, he consigned his hat to the care of the gentleman 
with the double chin (who acted asa species of bottle- 
holder to the orators generally,) and said he would 
read to them the first resolution—That this meeting 
views with alarm and apprehension, the existing state 
of the Muffin Trade in this Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood; that it considers the Muffin boys, as at pre- 
sent constituted, wholly undeserving the confidence of 
the public, and that it deems the whole Moffin system 
alike prejudicial to the health and morals of the peo- 
ple, and subversive of the best interests of a great 
commercial and mercantile community.”” The honour- 
able gentleman made a speech which drew tears from 


/many others. It was this melancholy state of things 
| that the Company proposed to correct; firstly by pro- 
hibiting under heavy penalties all private muffin trad- 
_ing of every description; and secondly, by themselves 
supplying the public generally, and the poor at their 
own homes, with muffins of first quality at reduced 
prices. It was with this object that a bill had been 
introduced into Parliament by the patriotic chairman 
Sir Matthew Pupker; it was this bill that they had 
met to support; it was the supporters of this bill who 
would confer undying brightness and splendour upon 
England, under the name of the United Metropolitan 
Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Pune- 
tual Delivery Company; he would add, with a capital 
of Five Millions, in five hundred thousand shares of 
ten ponnds each. 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby seconded the resolution, and 
another gentleman having moved that it be amended 
by the insertion of the words “and erumpet” after the 
word “muffin,” whenever it occurred, it was carried 
triumphantly; only one man in the crowd cried “*No!” 
and he was promptly taken into custody, and straight- 
way borne off. 

The second resolution, which recognised the expe- 
diency of immediately abolishing “all muffin (or 
crumpet) sellers, all traders in muffins (or crumpets) 
of whatsoever description, whether male or female, 
boys or men, ringing hand-bells or otherwise,” was 
moved by a grievous gentleman of semi-clerical ap- 
pearance, who went at once into such deep pathetics, 
that he knocked the first speaker clean out of the 
course in notime. You might have heard a pin fall— 
a pin! a feather—as he described the cruelties inflicted 
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on muffin boys by their masters, which he very wisely 
urged were in themselves a sufficient reason for the 
establishment of that inestimable company. It seemed 
that the unhappy youths were nightly turned out into 
the wet streets at the most inclement periods of the 
year to wander about in darkness and rain—or it might 
be hail or snow—for hours together, without shelter, 
food, or warmth; and let the public never forget upon 
the latter point, that while the muffins were provided 
with warm clothing and blankets, the boys were 
wholly unprovided for, and left to their own miserable 
resources. (Shame!) ‘The honourable gentleman re- 
lated one case of a muffin boy, who having been ex- 
posed to this inhuman and barbarous system for no 
less than five years, at length fell a victim to a cold in 
the head, beneath which he gradually sunk until he 
fell into a perspiration and recovered; this he could 
vouch for, on his own authority, but he had heard 
(and he had no reason to doubt the fact) of a still more 
heart-rending and appalling circumstance. He had 
heard of the case of an orphan muffin boy, who, having 
been run over by a hackney carriage, had been re- 
moved to the hospital, had undergone the amputation 
of his leg below the knee, and was now actually pur- 
suing his occupation on crutches. Fountain of jus- 
tice, were these things to last! 

The resolution was of course carried with loud ac- 
clamations, every man holding up both hands in favour 
of it, as he would in his enthusiasm have held up both 
legs also, if he could have conveniently accomplished 
it. This done, the draft of the proposed petition was 
read at length; and the petition said, as all petitions do 
say, that the petitioners were very humble, and the 
petitioned very honourable, and the object very virtuous, 
therefore (said the petition) the bill ought to be passed 
into a law at once, to the everlasting honour and glory 
of that most honourable and glorious Commons of 
England in Parliament assembled. 

Then the gentleman who had been at Crockford’s 
all night, and who looked something the worse about 
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a brilliant display of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs, as 
threw the grievous gentleman quite into the shade. 
And when the petition had been read and was about 
to be adopted, there came forward the Irish member 
(who was a young gentleman of ardent temperament, ) 
with such a speech as only an Irish member can make, 
breathing the true soul and spirit of poetry, and poured 
forth with such fervour, that it made one warm to look 
at him; in the course whereof he told them how he 
would demand the extension ef that great boon to his 
native country; how he would claim for her equal 
rights in the muffin laws; and how he yet hoped to see 
the day when crumpets should be toasted in her lowly 
cabins, and muffin bells should ring in her rich green 
valleys. And after him came the Scotch member, with 
various pleasant allusions to the probable amount of 
profits, which increased the good humour that the 
poetry had awakened; and all the speeches put together 
did exactly what they were intended to do, and estab- 
lished in the hearers’ minds that there was no specula- 
tion so promising, or at the same time so praiseworthy, 
as the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and 
Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company. 
So, the petition in favour of the bill was agreed upon, 
and the meeting adjourned with acclamations, and Mr. 
Nickleby, and the other directors went to the office to 
lunch, as they did every day at half-past one o'clock; 
and to remunerate themselves for which trouble, (as 
the company was yet in its infancy,) they only charged 
three guineas each man for every such attendance. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Mr. Ralph Nickleby receives sad tidings of his brother, 
but bears up nobly against the intelligence communi- 
cated to him. The reader is informed how he liked 
Nicholas, who is herein introduced, and how kindly 
he proposed to make his fortune at once. 

Having rendered his zealous assistance towards 
despatching the lunch, with all that promptitude and 
energy which are among the most important qualities 








the eyes in consequence, came forward to tell his 

fellow-countrymen what a speech he meant to make in 

favour of that petition whenever it should be presented, | 
and how desperately he meant to taunt the parliament 

if they rejected the bill; and to inform them also that | 
he regretted his honourable friends had not inserted a 
clause rendering the purchase of muffins and crumpets 
compulsory upon all classes of the community, which 
he—opposing all half measures, and preferring to go 
the extreme animal—pledged himself to propose and 
divide upon in committee. After announcing this de- 
termination, the honourable gentleman grew jocular; 
and as patent boots, lemon-coloured kid gloves, and a 
fur coat collar, assist jokes materially, there was im- 
mense laughter and much cheering, and moreover such 








that men of business can possess, Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
took a cordial farewell of his fellow speculators, and 
bent his steps westward in unwonted good humour. 
As he passed St. Paul’s he stepped aside into a door- 
way to set his watch, and with his hand on the key 
and his eye on the cathedral dial, was intent upon so 
doing, when a man suddenly stopped before him. It 
was Newman Noggs. 

“Ah! Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby looking up as 
he pursued his occupation. “The letter about the 
mortgage has come, has it? I thought it would.” 

“Wrong,” replied Newman. 

“What! and nobody called respecting it?”’ inquired 
Mr. Nickleby, pausing. Noggs shook his head. 
«What has come, then?’’ inquired Mr. Nickleby. 
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“J have,” said Newman. 

«What else?’”? demanded the master, sternly. 

“This,” said Newman, drawing a sealed letter 
slowly from his pocket. “Post-mark, Strand, black 
wax, black border, woman’s hand, C.N. in the corner. 

“Black wax,” said Mr. Nickleby, glancing at the 
letter. “I know something of that hand, too. Newman, 
[ shouldn’t be surprised if my brother were dead.” 

“I don’t think you would,” said Newman, quietly. 

“Why not, sir?” demanded Mr. Nickleby. 

“You never are surprised,” replied Newman “that’s 
all.” 

Mr. Nickleby snatched the letter from his assistant, 
and fixing a cold look upon him, opened, read it, put 
itin his pocket, and having now hit the time to a second, 
began winding up his watch. 

“It is as | expected, Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby, 
while he was thus engaged. “He is dead. Dear me. 
Well, that’s a sudden thing. I shouldn’t have thought 
it, really.”’ With these touching expressions of sor- 
row, Mr. Nickleby replaced his watch in his fob, and 
fitting on his gloves to a nicety, turned upon his way, 
and walked slowly westward with his hands behind 
him. 

“Children alive?” inquired Noggs, stepping up to 
him. 

“Why, that’s the very thing,” replied Mr. Nickleby, 
as though his thoughts were about them at that mo- 
ment. ‘[hey are both alive.” 

“Both!” repeated Newman Noggs, in a low voice. 

“And the widow, too,”’ added Mr. Nickleby, “and 
al! three in London, confound them; all three here, 
Newman.” 

Newman fell a little behind his master, and his face 
was curiously twisted as by a spasm, but whether of 
paralysis, or grief, or inward laughter, nobody but 
himself could possibly explain. The expression of a 
man’s face is commonly a help to his thoughts, or 
glossary on his speech; but the countenance of New- 
man Noggs, in his ordinary moods, was a problem 
which no stretch of ingenuity could solve. 

“Go home!” said Mr. Nickleby after they had 
walked a few paces, looking round at the clerk as if 
he were his dog. The words were scarcely uttered 
when Newnan darted across the road, slunk among 
the crowd, and disappeared in an instant. 

“Reasonable, certainly!’’ muttered Mr. Nickleby to 
himself, as he walked on, “very reasonable! My 
brother never did anything for me, and I never expect- 
ed it; the breath is no sooner out of his body than Il am 
to be looked to, as the support of a great hearty woman 
and a grown boy and girl. What are they to me? J 
never saw them.” 

Full of these and many other reflections of a similar 
kind, Mr. Nickleby made the best of his way to the 
Strand, and referring to his letter as if to ascertain the 
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number of the house he wanted, stopped at a private 
door about half-way down that crowded thoroughfare. 

A miniature painter lived there, for there was a large 
gilt frame screwed upon the street-door, in which were 
displayed, upon a black velvet ground, two portraits 
of naval dress coats with faces looking out of them 
and telescopes attached; one of a young gentleman in 
a very vermilion uniform, flourishing a sabre; and one 
of a literary character with a high forehead, a pen and 
ink, six books, and a curtain. There was moreover a 
touching representation of a young lady reading a 
manuscript in an unfathomable forest, and a charming 
| whole length of a large-headed little boy, sitting on a 
| stool with his legs fore-shortened to the size of salt- 
spoons. Besides these works of art, there were a 
| great many heads of old ladies and gentlemen smirk- 
| ing at each other out of blue and brown skies, and an 
| elegantly-written card of terms with an embossed 
border. ‘ 

Mr. Nickleby glanced at these frivolities with great 
contempt, and gave a double knock, which having 
been thrice repeated was answered by a servant girl 
with an uncommonly dirty face. 

“Is Mrs. Nickleby at home, girl!’’ demanded Ralph, 
sharply. 

“Her name ain’t Nickleby,” said the girl, “La 
Creevy, you mean.” 

Mr. Nickleby looked very indignant at the handmaid 
on being thus corrected, and demanded with mach 
asperity what she meant; which she was about to state, 
when a female voice, proceeding from a perpendicular 
staircase at the end of the passage, inquired who was 
wanted. 

“Mrs. Nickleby,” said Ralph. 

“It’s the second floor, Hannah,” said the same voice; 
“what a stupid thing you are! Is the second floor at 
home!” 

“Somebody went out just now, but I think it was 
the attic which had been a cleaning of himself,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“You had better see,” said the invisible female. 
“Show the gentleman where the bell is, and tell him 
he mustn’t knock double knocks for the second floor; 
I can’t allow a knock except when the bell’s broke, 
and then it must be two single ones.” 

“Here,” said Ralph, walking in without more parley, 
“I beg your pardon; is that Mrs. La what’s-her name?” 

“Creevy—La Creevy,” replied the voice, as a yel- 
low head-dress bobbed over the bannisters. 

“Ill speak to you a moment, ma’am, with your 
leave,” said Ralph. 

The voice replied that the gentleman was to walk 
up; but he had walked up before it spoke, and step- 
ping into the first floor, was received by the wearer of 
the yellow head-dress, who had a gown to correspond, 
and was of much the same colour herself. Miss La 
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Creevy was a mincing young lady of fifty, and Miss 
La Creevy’s apartment was the gilt frame down stairs 
on @ larger seale and something dirtier. 

“Hem!” said Miss La Creevy, coughing delicately 
behiud her black silk mitten. “A miniature, I pre- 
sume. A very strongly-marked countenance for the 
purpose, Sir. Have you ever sat before?” 

“You mistake my purpose, I see, Ma’am,” replied 
Mr. Nickleby, in his usual blunt fashion. “I have no 
money to throw away on miniatures, ma’am, and no- 
body to give one to (thank God) if I had. Seeing you 
on the stairs, I wanted to ask a question of you about 
some lodgers here.” 

Miss La Creevy coughed once more—this cough 
was to conceal her disappointment—and said, “Oh, 
indeed!” 

“] infer from what you said to your servant, that 
the floor above belongs to you, ma’am?” said Mr. 
Nickleby. 

Yes it did, Miss La Creevy replied. The upper 
part of the house belonged to her, and as she had no 
necessity for the second floor rooms just then, she was in 
the habit of letting them. Indeed, there was a lady from 
the country and her two children in them, at that pre- 
sent speaking. 

“A widow, ma’am?” said Ralph. 

“Yes, she is a widow,” replied the lady. 

“A poor widow, ma’am?” said Ralph, with a pow- 
erful emphasis on that little adjective which conveys 
so much. 

“Well, I am afraid she is poor,” rejoined Miss La 
Creevy. 

“I happen to know that she is, ma’am,”’ said Ralph. 
“Now what business has a poor widow in such a 
house as this, ma’am?”’ 

“Very true,” replied Miss La Creevy, not at all 
displeased with this implied compliment to the apart- 
ments. “Exceedingly true.” 

I know her circumstances intimately, ma’am,”’ said 
Ralph; “in fact, I am a relation of the family; and I 
should recommend you not to keep them here, ma’am.” 

“JI should hope, if there was any incompatibility to 
meet the pecuniary obligations,” said Miss La Creevy 
with another cough, “that the lady’s family would 

” 





“No they wouldn’t, ma’am,”’ interrupted Ralph, 
hastily. ‘Don’t think it.” 

“If lam to understand that;” said Miss La Creevy, 
“the case wears a very different appearance.” 

“You may understand it then, ma’am,” said Ralph, 
“and make your arrangements accordingly. I am the 


family, ma’am—at least, I believe I am the only rela- 
tion they have, and I think it right that you should 
know / can’t support them in their extravagancies. 
How long have they taken these lodgings for?” 
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“Only from week to week,” replied Miss La Cree- 
vy. “Mrs. Nickleby paid the first week in advance.” 

“Then you had better get them out at the end of it,”’ 
said Ralph. ‘They can’t do better than go back to 
the country, ma’am; they are in everybody’s way 
here.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her 
hands; “if Mrs. Nickleby took the apartments without 
the means of paying for them, it was very unbecom- 
ing a lady.” 

“Of course it was, ma’am,”’ said Ralph. 

“And naturally,” continued Miss La Creevy, “I 
who am at present—hem—an unprotected female, can- 
not afford to lose by the apartments.” 

“Of course you can’t, ma’am,”’ replied Ralph. 

“Though at the same time,” added Miss La Creevy, 
who was plainly wavering between her good nature 
and her interest, “I have nothing whatever to say 
against the lady, who is extremely pleasant and affa- 
ble, though, poor thing, she seems terribly low in her 
spirits; nor against the young people either, for nicer, 
or better-behaved young people cannot be.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” said Ralph, turning to the 
door, for these encomiums on poverty irritated him; “1 
have done my duty, and perhaps more than I ought: of 
course nobody will thank me for saying what I have.” 

“IT am sure Jam very much obliged to you at least, 
Sir,” said Miss La Creevy in a gracious manner. 
“Would you do me the favour to look at a few speci- 
mens of my portrait painting?” 

“You're very good, ma’am,” said Mr. Nickleby, 
making off with great speed; “but as I have a visit to 
pay up Stairs, and my time is precious, I really can’t.” 

“At any other time when you are passing, I shall be 
most happy,” said Miss La Creevy. “Perhaps you 
will have the kindness to take a card of terms with 
yout’ Thank you—good morning.” 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said Ralph, shutting the 
door abruptly after him to prevent any further conver- 
“Now for my sister-in-law. Bah!” 

Climbing up another perpendicular flight, composed 
with great mechanical ingenuity of nothing but corner 
stairs, Mr. Ralph Nickleby stopped to take breath on 
the landing, when he was overtaken by the handmaid, 
whom the politeness of Miss La Creevy had despatched 
to announce him, and who had apparently been making 
a variety of unsuccessful attempts since their last 
interview, to wipe her dirty face clean upon an apron 
much dirtier. 

“What name?” said the girl. 

“Nickleby,” replied Ralph. 

“Oh! Mrs. Nickleby,” said the girl, throwing open 
the door, “here’s Mr. Nickleby.” 

A lady in deep mourning rose as Mr. Ralph Nick- 
leby entered, but appeared incapable of advancing to 
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sation. 
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meet him, and leant upon the arm of a slight but very 
beautiful girl of about seventeen, who had been sitting 
by her. A youth, who appeared a year or two older, 
stepped forward and saluted Ralph as his uncle. 

“Oh,” growled Ralph, with an ill-favoured frown, 
“you are Nicholas, I suppose. 

“That is my name, Sir,” replied the youth. 

“Put my hat down,” said Ralph, imperiously. 
“Well, ma’am, how do you do? You must bear up 
against sorrow, ma’am; I always do.” 

“Mine was no common loss!” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Tt was no uncommon loss, ma’am,” returned Ralph, 
as he coolly unbuttoned his spencer. “Husbands die 
every day, ma’am, and wives too.” 

“And brothers also, Sir,” said Nicholas, with a 
glance of indignation. 

“Yes, Sir, and puppies and pup dogs likewise,” re- 
plied his uncle, taking a chair. “You didn’t mention 
in your letter what my brother’s complaint was, 
ma’am.” 

“The doctors could attribute it to no particular dis- 
ease,” said Mrs. Nickleby, shedding tears. “We 
have too much reason to fear that he died of a broken 
heart.” 

“Pooh!” said Ralph, “there’s no such thing. 
understand a man’s dying of a broken neck, or suffer- 
ing from a broken arm, or a broken head, or a broken 
leg, or a broken nose; but a broken heart—nonsense, 
it’s the cant of the day. If a man can’t pay his debts, 
he dies of a broken heart, and his widow's a martyr.” 

“Some people, I believe, have no hearts to break,” 
observed Nicholas, quietly. 

“How old is this boy, for God’s sake!” inquired 
Ralph, wheeling back his chair, and surveying his 
nephew from head to foot with intense scorn. 

“Nicholas is very nearly nineteen,” replied the 


I can 


widow. 

“Nineteen, eh!” said Ralph, “and what do you 
mean to do for your bread, sir?” 

“Not to live upon my mother,” replied Nicholas, 
his heart swelling as he spoke. 

“You'd have little enough to live upon, if you did,” 
retorted the uncle, eyeing him contemptuously. 

«“ Whatever it be,” said Nicholas, flushed with anger, 
“J shall not look to you to make it more.” 

“Nicholas, my dear, recollect yourself,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Dear Nicholas, pray,’ urged the young lady. 

“Hold your tongue, Sir,” said Ralph. “Upon my 
word! Fine beginnings, Mrs. Nickleby—fine begin- 
nings.” 

Mrs. Nickleby made no other reply than entreating 
Nicholas by a gesture to keep silent, and the uncle 
and nephew looked at each other for some seconds 
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without speaking. The face of the old man stern, 
hard-featured and forbidding; that of the young one, 
open, handsome, and ingenuous. The old man’s eye 
was keen with the twinklings of avarice and cunning; 
the young man’s, bright with the light of intelligence 
and spirit. His figure was somewhat slight, but man- 
ly and well formed; and apart from all the grace of 
youth and comeliness, there was an emanation from 
the warm young heart in his look and bearing which 
kept the old man down. 

However striking such a contrast as this, may be to 
lookers-on, none ever feel it with half the keenness or 
acuteness of perfection with which it strikes to the very 
soul of him whose inferiority it marks. It galled Ralph 
to the heart’s core, and he hated Nicholas from that 
hour. 

The mutual inspection was at length brought toa 
close by Ralph withdrawing his eyes with a great show 
of disdain, and calling Nicholas “a boy.” This word 
is much used as a term of reproach by elderly gentle- 
men toward their juniors, probably with the view of 
deluding society into the belief that if they could be 
young again, they wouldn’t on any account. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Ralph, impatiently, “the credi- 
tors have administered, you tell me, and there’s nothing 
left for you?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

“And you spent what little money you had, in 
coming all the way to London, to see what I could do 
for you?”’ pursued Ralph. 

“I hoped,” faltered Mrs. Nickleby, “that you might 
have an opportunity of doing something for your 
brother’s children. It was his dying wish that I should 
appeal to you in their behalf.” 

“I don’t know how it is,” muttered Ralph, walking 
up and down the room, “but whenever a man dies 
without any property of his own, he always seems to 
think he has a right to dispose of other people’s. 
What is your daughter fit for, ma’am?”’ 

‘Kate has been well educated,”’ sobbed Mrs. Nickle- 
by. “Tell your uncle, my dear, how far you went 
in French and extras.” 

The poor girl was about to murmur forth something, 
when her uncle stopped her very unceremoniously. 

“We must try and get yon apprenticed at some 
boarding-school,”’ said Ralph. “You have not been 
brought up too delicately for that, I hope?” 

“No, indeed, uncle,” replied the weeping girl. “I 
will try to do anything that will gain me a home and 
bread.” 

“Well, well,” said Ralph, a little softened, either 





by his niece’s beauty or her distress (stretch a point, 
and say the latter). ‘You must try it, and if the life 
is too hard, perhaps dress-making or tambour-work 
will come lighter. Have you ever done anything, Sir?” 





(turning to his nephew.) 
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“No,” replied Nicholas, bluntly. 

“No, I thought not!” said Ralph. “This is the 
way my brother brought up his children, ma’am.”” 

“Nicholas has not long completed such education 
as his poor father could give him,” rejoined Mrs. 
Nickleby, “and he was thinking of—” 

“Of making something of him, some day,” said 
Ralph. “The old story; always thinking, and never 
doing. If my brother had been a man of activity and 
prudence, he might have left you a rich woman, ma’am: 
and if he had turned his son into the world, as my 
father turned me, when I wasn’t as old as that boy by 
a year and a half, he would have been in a situation 
to help you, instead of being a burden upon you, and 
increasing your distress. My brother was a thought- 
less, inconsiderate man, Mrs. Nickleby, and nobody, 
Iam sure, can have better reason to feel that, than you.” 

This appeal set the widow upon thinking that per- 
haps she might have made a more successful venture 
with her one thousand pounds, and then she began to 
reflect what a comfortable sum it would have been just 
then; which dismal thought made her tears flow faster, 
(and in the excess of her griefs she (being a well- 
meaning woman enough, but rather weak withal) fell 
first to deploring her hard fate, and then to remarking, 
with many sobs, that to be sure she had been a slave 
to poor Nicholas, and had often told him she might 
have married better (as indeed she had, very often), 
and that she never knew in his life-time, how the 
money went, but that if he had confided in her they 
might all have been better off that day; with other bit- 
ter recollections common to most married ladies during 
their coverture, or afterwards, or at both periods. Mrs. 
Nickleby concluded by lamenting that the dear de- 
parted had never deigned to profit by her advice, save 
on one occasion: which was a strictly veracious state- 
ment, masmuch as he had only acted upon it once, 
and had ruined himself in consequence. 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby heard all this with a half smile; 
and when the widow had finished, quietly took up the 
subject where it had been left before the above out- 
break. 

“Are you willing to work, Sirt’’ he inquired, frown- 
ing on his nephew. 

“Of course I am,” replied Nicholas, haughtily. 

“Then see here, Sir,” said his uncle. “This caught 
my eye this morning, and you may thank your stars 
for it.” 

“With this exordium, Mr. Ralph Nickleby took a 
newspaper from his pocket, and after unfolding it, and 
looking for a short time among the advertisements, 
read as follows: 

“Epucation.—At Mr. Wackford Squeers’s Acade- 
my, Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of Dothe- 
boys, near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire. Youth are 
boarded, clothed, booked, furnished with pocket- 
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money, provided with all necessaries, instructed in all 
languages, living and dead, mathematics, orthography, 
geometry, astronomy, trigonometry, the use of the 
globes, algebra, single stick (if required), writing, 
arithmetic, fortification, and every branch of classical 
literature. Terms, twenty guineas per annum. No 
extras, no vacations, and diet unparalleled. Mr. 
Squeers is in town, and attends daily, from one till 
four, at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill. N.B. An 
able assistant wanted. Annual salary, £5. A Master 
of Arts would be preferred.” 

“There,” said Ralph, folding the paper again. 
“Let him get that situation, and his fortune is made.” 

“But he is not a master of Arts,”’ said Mrs. Nickle- 
by. 
“That,” replied Ralph, “that, I think can be got 
over.” 

“But the salary is so small, and itis such a long 
way off, uncle!”’ faltered Kate. 

“Hush Kate, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Nickleby; 
‘“‘your uncle must know best.” 

“I say,”’ repeated Ralph, tartly, “let him get that 
situation, and his fortune is made. If he don’t like 
that, let him get one for himself. Without friends, 
money, recommendation, or knowledge of business of 
any kind, let him find honest employment in London 
which will keep him in shoe leather, and I’ll give him 
a thousand pounds. At least,”’ said Mr. Ralph Nickle- 
by, checking himself, “I would if I had it.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the young lady. “Oh! uncle, 
must we be separated so soon!” 

“Don’t teaze your uncle with questions when he is 
thinking only for our good, my love,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. ‘Nicholas, my dear, I wish you would 
say something.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Nicholas, who had hitherto 
remained silent and absorbed in thought. “If I am 
fortunate enough to be appointed to this post, Sir, for 
which I am so imperfectly qualified, what will become 
of those I leave behind?” 

“Your mother and sister, Sir,” replied Ralph, “will 
be provided for in that case (not otherwise), by me, 
and placed in some sphere of life in which they will 
be able to be independent. That will be my imme- 
diate care; they will not remain as they are, one 
week after your departure, I will undertake.” 

“Then,” said Nicholas, starting gaily up, wringing 
his uncle’s hand, “I am ready to do anything you 
wish me. Let us try our fortune with Mr. Squeers at 
once; he can but refuse.” 

“He won’t do that,” said Ralph. “He will be glad 
to have you on my recommendation. Make yourself 
of use to him, and you’ll rise to be a partner in the 
establishment in no time. Bless me, only think! if 
he were to die, why your fortune’s made at once.” 

“To be sure, I see it all,” said poor Nicholas, de- 
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lighted with a thousand visionary ideas, that his good 
spirits and inexperience were conjuring up before him. 
“Or suppose some young nobleman who is being edu- 
cated at the Hall, was to take a fancy to me, and get 
his father to appoint me his travelling tutor when he 
left, and when we come back from the continent, pro- 
cured me some handsome appointment. Eh! uncle?’ 

**Ah, to be sure!” sneered Ralph. 

“And who knows, but when he came to see me 
when I was settled (as he would of course), he might 
fall in love with Kate, who would be keeping my 
house, and—and—marry her, eh! Uncle? Who 
knows?” 

“Who, indeed!”’ snarled Ralph. 

“How happy we should be!”’ cried Nicholas with 
enthusiasm. ‘The pain of parting is nothing to the 
joy of meeting again. Kate will be a beautiful wo- 
man, and I so proud to hear them say so, and mother 
so happy to be with us once again, and all these sad 
times forgotten, and—’’ The picture was too bright 
a one to bear, and Nicholas, fairly overpowered by it, 
smiled faintly, and burst into tears. 

This simple family, born and bred in retirement, 
and wholly unacquainted with what is called the world 
—a conventional phrase which, being interpreted, sig- 
nifieth all the rascals in it—mingled their tears to- 
gether at the thought of their first separation; and, this 
first gush of feeling over, were proceeding to dilate 
with all the buoyancy of untried hope on the bright 
prospects before them, when Mr. Ralph Nickleby sug- 
gested, that if they lost time, some more fortunate 
candidate might deprive Nicholas of the stepping stone 
to fortune which the advertisement pointed out, and 
so undermine all their air built castles.” This timely 
reminder effectually stopped the conversation, and 
Nicholas having carefully copied the address of Mr. 
Squeers, the uncle and nephew issued forth together 
in quest of that accomplished gentleman; Nicholas 
firmly persuading himself that he had done his relative 
great injustice in disliking him at first sight, and Mrs. 
Nickleby being at some pains to inform her daughter 
that she was sure he was a much more kindly disposed 
person than he seemed, which Miss Nickleby dutiful- 
ly remarked he might very easily be. 

To tell the truth, this good lady’s opinion had been 
not a little influenced by her brother-in-law’s appeal to 
her better understanding and his implied compliment 
to her high deserts; and although she had dearly loved 
her husband and still doted on her children, he had 
struck so successfully on one of those little jarring 
chords in the human heart (Ralph was well acquainted 
with its worst weaknesses, though he knew nothing of 
its best), that she had already begun seriously to con- 
sider herself the amiable and suffering victim of her 
late husband’s imprudence. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Nicholas and his uncle (to secure the fortune without 
loss of time) wait upon Mr. Wackford Squeers, the 
Yorkshire schoolmaster. 


Mr. Squeers’s appearance was not prepossessing. 
He had but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs in 
favour of two. The eye he had was unquestionably 
useful, but decidedly not ornamental, being of a green- 
ish grey, and in shape resembling the fanlight of a 
street door. The blank side of his face was much 
wrinkled and puckered up, which gave him a very 
sinister appearance, especially when he smiled, at 
which times his expression bordered closely on the 
villainous. His hair was very flat and shiny, save at 
the ends, where it was brushed up from alow protrud- 
ing forehead, which assorted well with his harsh voice 
and coarse manner. He was about two or three and 
fifty, and a trifle below the middle size; he wore a 
white neckerchief with long ends, and a suit of scho- 
lastic black, but his coat sleeves being a great deal too 
long, and his trousers a greal deal too short, he ap- 
peared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he were ima 
perpetual state of astonishment at finding himself so 
respectable. 

Mr. Squeers was standing in a box by one of the 
coffee room fire-places, fitted with one such table as is 
usually seen in coffee-rooms, and two of extraordinary 
shapes and dimensions made to suit the angles of the 
partition. Ina corner of the seat was a very small 
deal trunk, tied round with a seanty piece of cord; and 
on the trunk was perched—his lace-up half-boots and 
corduroy trousers dangling in the air—a diminutive 
boy, with his shoulders drawn up to his ears, and his 
hands planted on his knees, who glanced timidly at 
the schoolmaster from time to time with evident dread 
and apprehension. 

‘‘Half-past three,” muttered Mr. Squeers, turning 
from the window, and looking sulkily at the coffee- 
room clock. ‘There will be nobody here to-day.” 

Much vexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked 
at the little boy to see whether he was doing anything 
he could beat him for: as he happened not to be doing 
anything at all, he merely boxed his ears, and told 
him not to do it again. 

“At Midsummer,” muttered Mr. Squeers, resuming 
his complaint, “I took down ten boys; ten twentys— 
two hundred pound. I go back at eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and have got only three—three oughts 
an ought—three twos six—sixty pounds. What's 


come of all the boys? what's parents got in their heads! 
what does it all mean?” 

Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave a 
violent sneeze. 

“‘Halloa, Sir!” growled the schoolmaster, turning 
round, “What's that, Sir!” 
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“Nothing, please Sir,” replied the little boy. 

“Nothing, Sir!’ exclaimed Mr. Squeers. 

“Please Sir, I sneezed,”’ rejoined the boy, trembling 
till the little trunk shook under him. 

“Oh! sneezed, did you?” retorted Mr. Squeers. 
“Then what did you say ‘nothing’ for, Sir?’’ 

In default of a better answer to this question, the 
little boy screwed a couple of knuckles into each of his 
eyes and began to cry, wherefore Mr. Squeers knocked | 
him off the trunk with a blow on one side of his face, 
and knocked him on again with a blow on the other. 

“Wait till I get you down into Yorkshire, my young 


gentleman,” said Mr. Squeers, “and then I'll give you | 


the rest. 

“Ye—ye—yes, 
face very. hard with the Beggar's 
ealico. 

“Then do so at once, Sir, 
hear?”” 

“As this admonition was accompanied with a threat- 
ening gesture, and uttered with a savage aspect, the | 
little boy rubbed his face harder, as if to keep the tears 
back; and beyond alternately sniffing and choking, 
gave no further vent to his emotions. 

“Mr. Squeers,”’ said the waiter, looking in at this | 
juncture; “here’s a gentleman asking for you at the 
bar.” 

“Show the gentleman in, Richard,’’ replied Mr. 
Squeers, in a soft voice. ‘Put your handkerchief in 
your pocket, you little scoundrel, or I'll murder you | 
when the gentleman goes.” 

The schoolmaster had scarcely uttered these words | 
in a fierce whisper, when the strangerentered. Affect- | 
ing not to see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to be intent 
upon mending a pen, and offering benevolent advice to | 
his youthful pupil. 

“My dear child,”’ said Mr. Squeers, ‘all people have | 
their trials. ‘This early trial of yours that is fit to make | 
your little heart burst, and your very eyes come out of | 
your head with erying, what is it? Nothing; less than 
nothing. You are leaving your friends, but you will 
have a father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. | 
At the delightful village of Dotheboys, near | 
Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, where youth are boarded, | 
clothed, booked, washed, furnished with pocket-money, | 
provided with all necessaries—” 

“It is the gentleman,” observed the stranger, stop- | 
ping the schoolmaster in the rehearsal of his advertise- 
ment. “Mr. Squeers, I believe, Sir?” 

“The same, Sir,” said Mr. Squeers, with an assump- | 
tion of extreme surprise. 

“The gentleman,” said the stranger, “that advertised | 
in the Times Newspaper?” 

—“Morning Post, Chronicle, Herald, and Adver- | 
tiser, regarding the Academy called Dothebys Hall at 
the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, | 
VOL. XXXIL—JUNE, 1938. 37 


Will you hold that noise, Sirt’’ 
* sobbed the little boy, rubbing his 


said Squeers. “Do you 


” 


Squeers. 





Petition in printed | 
| newum, I believe, Mr. Squeers?”” 


minute or two! 
‘his name is,—a Taunton boy that, Sir.” 


he Yorkshire,” added Mr. Squeers. “You come on 
business, Sir, I see by my young friends. How do 
‘you do, my little gentlemen? how do you do, Sirt” 
| With this salutation Mr. Squeers patted the heads of 
two hollow-eyed, small-boned little boys, whom the 
applicant had brought with him, and waited for further 
communications, 
“I am in the oil and colour way. 
Snawley, Sir,” said the stranger. 
Squeers inclined his head as much as to say, “And 
|a remarkably pretty name, too.” 
The stranger continued. “I have been thinking, 
Mr. Squeers, of placing my two boys at your school.’ 
“It is not for me to say so,” replied Mr. Squeers, 
“but I don’t think you could possibly do a better thing.” 
“Hem!” said the other. ‘“’T'wenty pounds per an- 


My name is 





, 


“Guineas,” rejoined the schoolmaster, with a per- 
suasive smile. 

“Pounds for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,’”’ said Mr. 
| Snawley solemnly. 

“I don’t think it could be done, Sir,” replied Squeers, 


‘as if he had never considered the proposition before. 


‘Let me see; four fives is twenty, double that and de- 
'duct the—well, a pound either way shall not stand 
betwixt us. You must recommend me to your connec- 
' tions, Sir, and make it up that way.” 

“They are not great eaters,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“Oh! that doesn’t matter at all,” replied Squeers. 
““We don’t consider the boys appetites at our establish- 
ment.’ This was strictly true; they did not. 

“Every wholesome luxury, Sir, that Yorkshire can 
| afford,”’ continued Squeers; ‘“tevery beautiful moral that 
| Mrs. Squeers can instil; every—in short, every com- 
fort of a home that a boy could wish for, will be theirs, 
Mr. Snawley.” 

“I should wish their morals to be particularly at- 
tended to,”’ said Mr. Snawley. 

“I am glad of that, Sir,”’ replied the schoolmaster, 
drawing himself up. “They have come to the right 
shop for morals, Sir.” 

“You are a moral man yourself,” said Snawley. 

“I rather believe I am, Sir,’ replied Squeers. 

“I have the satisfaction to know you are, Sir,” said 
Mr. Snawley. “I asked one of your references, and he 
said you were pious. 

“Well, Sir, 1 hope I am a little in that way, replied 


Squeers. 


” rejoined the other, Could I say 


“I hope Lam also, 


a few words with you in the next box?” 


“By all means,” rejoined Squeers, with a grin. 


“My dears, will you speak to your new playfellowa 


That is one of my boys, Sir. Belling 


“Is he indeed?’’ rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking at 
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the poor little urchin as if he were some extraordinary 
natural curiosity. | 
“He goes down with me to-morrow, Sir,” said | 


“And this,” resumed Snawley, “has made me 
anxious to put them to some school a good distance 
off, where there are no holidays—none of those ill- 


Squeers. “That's his luggage that he is sitting upon judged comings home twice a year that unsettle chil- 


now. Each boy is required to bring, Sir, two suits of 
clothes, six shirts, six pair of stockings, two nighteaps, | 
two pocket-handkerchiefs, two pair of shoes, two hats, | 
and a razor.” 

“A razor!’’ exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked 
into the next box. ‘What for?” 

“To shave with,” replied Squeers, in a low and 
measured tone. 

There was not much in these words, but there must 


have been something in the manner in which they were | 
said, to attract attention, for the schoolmaster and his | 
companion looked steadily at each other for a few | 
seconds, and then exchanged a very meaning smile. 
Snawley was a sleek flat-nosed man, clad in Sombre 
garments, and long black gaiters, and bearing in his 
countenance an expression of much mortification and | 
sanctity, so that his smiling without any obvious reason 
was the more remarkable. 

“Up to what age do you keep boys at your school 
then?” he asked at length. 

“Just as long as their friends make the quarterly 
payments to my agent in town, or until such time as | 


they run away,” replied Squeers. ‘Let us understand 
each other; I see we may safely do so. What are these 
boys;—natural children?” 

“No,” rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the 
schoolmaster’s one eye. ‘They an’t.” 

“I thought they might be,” said Squeers, coolly. 
*‘We have a good many of them; that boy’s one.” 

“Him in the next box!” said Snawley. 

Squeers nodded in the affirmative, and his compa- 
nion took another peep at the little boy on the trunk, | 





and turning round again, looked as if he were quite | 
disappointed to see him so much like other boys, and 
said he should hardly have thought it. 

“He is,” cried Squeers. ‘But about these boys of 


yours; you wanted to speak to me?” 
“Yes,” replied Snawley. “The fact is, 1 am not 
their father, Mr. Squeers. I’m only their father-in- 





law.” 

“Oh! Is that it?’ said the schoolmaster! “That | 
explains it at once. I was wondering what the devil | 
you were going to send them to Yorkshire for. Ha! 
ha! Oh, I understand now.” 

“You see I have married the mother,’’ pursued | 
Snawley; “it’s expensive keeping boys at home, and | 
as she has a little money in her own right, I am afraid 
(women are so very foolish, Mr. Squeers) that she | 


dren’s minds so—and where they may rough it a little 
—you comprehend?” 

“The payments regular, and no questions asked,” 
said Squeers, nodding his head. 

“That's it, exactly,” rejoined the other. “Morals 
strictly attended to, though.” 

“Suictly,” said Squeers. 

“Not too much writing home allowed, I suppose?” 
said the father-in-law, hesitating. 

“None except a circular at Christmas, to say that 
they never were so happy, and hope they may never 
be sent for,”’ rejoined Squeers. 

“Nothing could be better,’ 
rubbing his hands. 

‘Then, as we understand each other,” said Squeers, 
“will you allow me to ask you whether you consider 
me a highly virtuous, exemplary, and well-conducted 
man in private life; and whether, as a person whose 
business it is to take charge of youth, you place the 
strongest confidence in my unimpeachable integrity, 
liberality, religious principles and ability?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied the father-in-law, recipro- 


said the father-in-law, 


| cating the schoolmaster’s grin. 


“Perhaps you won't object to say that, if I make you 
a reference?” 

“Not the least in the world.” 

*That’s your sort,” said Squeers, taking up a pen; 
“this is doing business, and that’s what I like.” 

Having entered Mr. Snawley’s address, the school- 
master had next to perform the still more agreeable 
office of entering the receipt of the first quarter’s pay- 
ment in advance, which he had scarcely completed, 
when another voice was heard inquiring for Mr. 
Squeers. 

“Here he is,”’ replied the schoolmaster; what is it?” 

“Only a matter of business, Sir,” said Ralph Nick- 
leby, presenting himself, closely followed by Nicholas. 
“There was an advertisement of yours in the papers 
this morning?”’ 

“There was, Sir. This way, if you please,” said 
Squeers, who had by this time got back to the box by 
the fire-place. ‘*Won’t you be seated?” 

“Why, I think I will,” replied Ralph, suiting the 
action to the word and placing his hat on the table 
before him. “This is my nephew, Sir, Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 

“How do you do, Sir?” said Squeers. 

Nicholas bowed: said he was very well, and seemed 


? 


might be led to squander it on them, which would be | very much astonished at the outward appearance of 


their ruin, you know.” 
“7 see,”” returned Squeers, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and waiving his hand. 


the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall, as indeed he was. 


“Perhaps you recollect me?” said Ralph, looking 
narrowly at the schoolmaster. 
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“You paid me a small account at each of my half- 
yearly visits to town, for some years, I think, Sir,’ 
replied Squeers. 

“1 did,” rejoined Ralph. 

“For the parents of a boy named Dorker, who un- 
fortunately—” 

“unfortunately died at Dotheboys Hal 
Ralph, finishing the sentence. 

“I remember very well, Sir,” rejoined Squeers. 
‘Ah! Mrs. Squeers, Sir, was as partial to that lad as 
if he had been her own; the attention, Sir, that was 
bestowed upon that boy in his illness—dry toast and 
warm tea offered him every night and morning when 
he couldn’t swallow anything—a candle in his bed- 
room on the very night he died—the best dictionary 
sent up for him to lay his head upon.—I don’t regret 
it though. Itis a pleasant thing to reflect that one 
did one’s duty by him.” 

Ralph smiled as if he meant anything but smiling, 
and looked round at the strangers present. 

“These are only some pupils of mine,” said Wack- 
ford Squeers, pointing to the little boy on the trunk 
and the two little boys on the floor, who had been 
staring at each other without uttering a word, and 
writhing their bodies into most remarkable contortions, 
according to the custom of little boys when they first 
become acquainted. “This gentleman, Sir, is a pa- 
rent who is kind enough to compliment me upon the 
course of education adopted at Dotheboys Hall, which 
is situated, Sir, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, 
near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, where youth are 
boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with 
pocket-money ‘as 

“Yes, we know all about that, Sir,” interrupted 
Ralph, testily. ‘It’s in the advertisement.” 

“You are very right, Sir; it isin the advertisement,” 
replied Squeers. 

“‘And in the matter of fact besides,” interrupted Mr. 
Snawley. “I feel bound to assure you, Sir, and I am 
proud to have this opportunity of assuring you, that I 
consider Mr. Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, 
exemplary, well-conducted, and—”’ 

“I make no doubt of it, Sir,” interrupted Ralph, 
checking the torrent of recommendation; no doubt of it 
at all. Suppose we come to business.” 

“With all my heart, Sir,” rejoined Squeers. “ ‘Ne- 
ver postpone business,’ is the very first lesson we 
instil into our commercial pupils. Master Belling, my 
dear, always remember that; do you hear?”’ 

“Yes, Sir,”’ repeated Master Belling. 

“He recollects what itis, does he?” said Ralph. 

“Tell the gentleman,” said Squeers. 

“ ‘Never,’ ” repeated Master Belling. 

“Very good,” said Squeers, “go on.” 

“Never,” repeated Master Belling again. 


1,” said 
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“P.”’ suggested Nicholas good-naturedly. 
**Perform—business!”’ said Master Belling. “Never 

—perform—business!”’ 

“Very well, Sir,” said Squeers, darting a withering 
look at the culprit. “You and I will perform a little 
business on our private account bye and bye.” 

“And just now,” said Ralph, “we had better trans- 
act our own, perhaps.” 

“If you please,” said Squeers. 

“Well,” resumed Ralph, “it’s brief enough; soon 
broached, and I hope easily concluded. You have 
advertised for an able assistant, Sir?’ 

“Precisely so,” said Squeers. 

“And you really want one?” 

“Certainly,’’ answered Squeers. 

‘Here he is,”’ said Ralph. ‘My nephew Nicholas, 
hot from school, with every thing he learnt there, fer- 
menting in his head, and nothing fermenting in his 
pocket, is just the man you wish.” 

“I am afraid,’’ said Squeers, perplexed with such 
an application from a youth of Nicholas’s figure, “I 
am afraid the young man won't suit me.” 

“Yes, he will,’ said Ralph; “I know better. 

Don’t be cast down, Sir; you will be teaching all the 
young noblemen in Dotheboy’s Hall, in less than a 
weck’s time, unless this gentleman is more obstinate 
than I take him to be.” 
“] fear, Sir,’’ said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Squeers, 
“that you object to my youth, and my not being a 
Master of Arts?” 
“The absence of a college degree is an objection,” 
replied Squeers, looking as grave as he could, and 
considerably puzzled, no less by the contrast between 
the simplicity of the nephew and the worldly manner 
of the uncle, than by the incomprehensible allusion to 
the young noblemen under his tuition. 

“Look here, Sir,”’ said Ralph; “Ill put this matter 

in its true light in two seconds.” 

“If you'll have the goodness,” rejoined Squeers. 

“This is a boy or a youth, or a lad, or a young man, 

or a hobbledehoy, or whatever you like to call him, of 

eighteen or nineteen, or thereabouts,” said Ralph. 

“That I see,” observed the schoolmaster. 

“So do I,” said Mr. Snawley, thinking it as well 


to back his new friend occasionally. 

“His father is dead, he is wholly ignorant of the 
world, has no resources whatever, and wants some- 
thing to do,” said Ralph. “I recommend him to this 
splendid establishment of yours, as an opening which 
will lead him to fortune, if he turns it to proper ac- 
count. Do you see that!” 

“Every body must see that,” replied Squeers, half 
imitating the sneer with which the cld gentleman was 
regarding his unconscious relative. 

“I do, of course,” said Nicholas cagerly. 

“He does, of course, you observe,” said Ralph, in 





“Very good indeed,” said Squeers. “Yes.” 
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the same dry, hard manner. “If any caprice of tem- | that warm-hearted old gentleman acknowledged by a 
per should induce him to cast aside this golden oppor- | grow], hastened away to execute his commission. 
tunity before he has brought it to perfection, I consider | He found Golden Square in due course; and Mr. 
myself absolved from extending any assistance to his | Noggs, who had stepped out for a minute or so to the 
mother and sister. Look at him, and think of the use | public-house, was opening the door with a lateh-key 
he may be to you in half a dozen ways. Now the /| as he reached the steps. 
‘What's that?” inquired Noggs, pointing to the 
events, he won't serve your purpose better than | parcel. 
twenty of the kind of people you would get under or- “Papers from my uncle,’ 
dinary circumstances. Isn’t that a question for con-| you're to have the goodness to wait till he comes 
home, if you please.” 
“Uncle!” cried Noggs. 
“Mr. Nickleby,” said Nicholas inexplanation. 
“Come in,” said Newman. 
with you.” | Without another word he led Nicholas into the 
The two words were had apart, and in a couple of | passage, and thence into the official pantry at the end 
minutes Mr. Wackford Squeers announced that Mr. | of it, where he thrusts him into a chair, and mounting 
Nicholas Nickleby was from that moment thoroughly upon his high stool, sat with his arms hanging straight 
nominated to, and installed in, the office of first assist-| down by his sides, gazing upon him as from a tower 


question is, whether, for some time to come at all | 


, 


replied Nicholas; “and 


sideration?”’ 
“Yes, it is,’? said Squeers, answering a nod of | 
Ralph’s head with a nod of his own. 


“Good,” rejoined Ralph. ‘Let me have two words | 








ant-master at Dotheboys Hall. 

“Your uncle’s recommendation has done it, Mr. 
Nickleby,” said Wackford Squeers. 

Nicholas overjoyed at his success, shook his uncle’s 
hand warmly, and could have worshipped Squeers 
upon the spot. 

“He is an odd-looking man,” thought Nicholas. 
“What of that? Porson was an odd-looking man, and 
so was Doctor Johnson; all these bookworms are.” 

“At eight o’clock to-morrow morning, Mr. Nickle- 
by,” said Squeers, “the coach starts. You must be 
here ata quarter before, as we take those boys with 
us.” 

“Certainly, Sir,” said Nicholas. 

“And your fare down, I have paid,” growled Ralph. 
“So you'll have nothing to do but to keep yourself 
warm.” 

Here was another instance of his uncle’s generosity. 
Nicholas felt his unexpected kindness so much, that 
he could scarcely find words to thank him; indeed, he 
had not found half enough, when they took leave of 
the schoolmaster and emerged from the Saracen’s 
Head gateway. 

“J shall be here in the morning to see you fairly off,” 
said Ralph. ‘No skulking!” 

“Thank you, Sir,” replied Nicholas; “I never shall 
. ] 


forget this kindness.’ 

“Take care you don’t,” replied his uncle. “You 
had better go home now, and pack up what you have 
got to pack. Do you think you could find your way 
to Golden Square first!” 

“Certainly,” said Nicholas, “I can easily inquire.” 

“Leave these papers with my clerk, then,” said 
Ralph, producing a small parcel, “and tell him to wait 
till I come.” 

Nicholas cheerfully undertook the errand. and bid- 





ding his worthy unele an affectionate farewell, which 


| of observation. 


‘‘There is no answer,” said Nicholas, laying the 
parcel on a table beside him. 

Newman said nothing, but folding his arms, and 
thrusting his head forward so as to obtain a nearer 
view of Nicholas’s’ face, scanned his features closely. 

“No answer,” said Nicholas, speaking very loud, 
under the impression that Newman Noggs was deaf. 

Newman placed his hands upon his knees, and with- 
out uttering a syllable, continued the same close 
scrutiny of his companion’s face. 

This was such a very singular proceeding on the 
part of an utter stranger, and his appearance was so 
extremely peculiar, that Nicholas, who had a sufli- 
ciently keen sense of the ridiculous, could not refrain 
from breaking into a smile as he inquired whether Mr. 
Noggs had any commands for him. 

Noggs shook his head and sighed; upon which 
Nicholas rose, and remarking that he required no rest, 
bade him good morning. 

It was a great exertion for Newman Noggs, and no- 
body knows to this day how he ever came to make it, 
the other party being wholly unknown to him, but he 
drew a long breath and actually said out loud, without 


once stopping, that if the young gentleman did not ob- . 


ject to tell, he should like to know what his uncle was 
going to do for him. 

Nicholas had not the least objection in the world, 
but on the contrary was rather pleased to have an op- 
portunity of talking on the subject which oceupied his 
thoughts; so he sat down again, and (his sanguine 
imagination warming as he spoke) entered into a fer- 
vent and glowing description of all the honours and 
advantages to be derived from his appointment at that 
seat of learning, Dotheboys Hall. 

“But, what’s the matter—are you ill?’ said Nicho- 
las, suddenly breaking off, as his companion, after 
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throwing himself into a variety of uncouth attitudes,! you not often felt what I have thus imperfec'ly de- 
thrust his hands under the stool and cracked his fin-| scribed? if so, you can understand what our young 
ger-joints as if he were snapping all the bones in his friend has just experienced, even amidst the d lights 














hands. 
Newman Noggs made no reply, but went on shrug- 


ging his shoulders and cracking his finger-joints, | 


smiling horribly all the time, and looking steadfastly 
at nothing, out of the tops of his eyes, in a most ghast- 
ly manner. 

At first Nicholas thought the mysterious man was 
in a fit, but on further consideration decided that he 
was in liquor, under which circumstances he deemed 
it prudent to make off at once. He looked back when 
he had got the street door open. Newman Noggs was 
still indulging in the same extraordinary gestures, and 
the cracking of his fingers sounded louder than ever. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


ZICCIL.—a Tate. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the gardens at Naples, one summer evening in | 


the last century, some four or five gentlemen were 
seated under a tree, drinking their sherbet, and listen- 
ing, in the intervals of conversation, to the music which 
enlivened that gay and favourite resort of an indolent 
population. One of this little party was a young Eng- 
lishman, who had been the life of the whole group, 
but who, for the last few moments, had sunk into a 
gloomy and abstracted reverie. One of his countrymen 
observed this sudden gloom, and tapping him on the | 
back, said, **Glyndon, why, what ails you—are you 
ill? you have grown quite pale—you tremble—is it a 
sudden chill? You had better go home; these Italian 
nights are often dangerous to our English constitu- 
tions. 

‘No, I am well now—it was but a passing shudder; 
I cannot account for it myself.’ 

A man apparently of about thirty years of age, and of 
a mien and countenance strikingly superior to those 
around him, turned abruptly, and looked steadfastly at 
Glyndon. 

‘I think I understand what you mean,’ said he; 


| of this magical scene, an amidst the balmy w ispers 
of a July night.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Glyndon, evidently much surprised, 
‘you have defined exactly the nature of that shudder 
which came over me. But how could my manner be 
so faithful an index to my impressions?’ 

‘I know the signs of the visitation,’ returned the 

stranger gravely; ‘they are not to be mistaken by one 


_ of my experience.’ 

| All the gentlemen present then declared that they 
could comprehend, and had felt, what the stranger had 
described. 

| ‘According to one of our national superstitions,’ said 
| Merton, the Englishman who had first addressed 
|Glyndon, ‘the moment you so feel your blood creep, 
and your hair stand on end, someone is walking over 
the spot which shall be your grave.’ 

‘There are in all lands different superstitions to ae- 
count for so common an occurrence,’ replied the stran- 
ger: ‘one sect among the Arabians hold that at that 
instant God is deciding the hour either of your death, 
or that of some one dear to you. ‘The African savage, 
whose imagination is darkened by the hideous rites of 
his gloomy idolatry, believes that the Evil Spirit is 
pulling you towards him by the hair:—so do the Gro- 
tesque and the Terrible mingle with each other.’ 

‘It is evidently a mere physical accident—a derange- 
ment of the stomach—a chill of the blood,’ said a young 
Neapolitan. 

‘Then why is it always coupled in all nations with 
some superstitious presentiment or terror—some con- 
nection between the material frame and the supposed 
world without us?’ asked the stranger. ‘For my part, 
I think’ 

‘What do you think, Sir?’ asked Glyndon curiously. 

‘I think,’ continued the stranger, ‘that it is the re- 
pugnance and horror of that which is human about us 
—to something, indeed, invisible, but antipathetic to 
our own nature; and from a knowledge of which we 
are happily secured by the imperfection of our senses.’ 

‘You are a believer in spirits, then?’ asked Merton, 





‘and perhaps,’ he added, with a grave smile, ‘I could 
explain it better than yourself.’ Here turning to the 
others, he added, ‘You must often have felt, gentle- 
men—each and all of you—especially when sitting 
alone at night, a strange and unaccountable sensation 
of coldness and awe creep over you; your blood curdles, 
and the heart stands still; the limbs shiver, the hair 
bristles; you are afraid to look up, to turn your eyes to 
the darker cofners of the room; you have a horrible 
fancy that something unearthly is at hand; presently 
the whole spell, if I may so call it, passes away, and 


with an incredulous smile. 

‘Nay, I said not so; I can form no notion of a spirit, 
as the metaphysicians do, and certainly no fear of one; 
but there may be forms of matter as invisible and im- 
palpable to us as the animalcule in the air we breathe 
—in the water that plays in yonder basin. Such forms 
of matter may have passions and powers like our own, 
as the animaleule to which 1 have compared them. 
The monster that lives and dies in a drop of water— 
carnivorous—insatiable—subsisting on the creatures 
minuter than himself, is not less deadly in his wrath, 








you are ready to laugh at your own weakness. Have 





less ferocious in his nature, than the tiger of the desert. 
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There may be things around us malignant and hostile 
to men, if Providence had not placed a wall between 
them and us, merely by different modifications of 
matter.” 

‘And could that wall never be removed?’ asked 


young Glyndon abruptly. ‘Are the traditions of 


sorcerer and wizard, universal and immemorial as 
they are, merely fables?’ 

‘Perhaps yes—perhaps no,’ answered the stranger 
indifferently. ‘But who, in an age in which the rea- 
son has chosen its proper bounds, would be mad enough 
to break the partition that divides him from the boa 
and the lion, to repine at and rebel against the law of 
nature, which confines the shark to the great deep? 
Enough of these idle speculations.’ 

Here the stranger rose, summoned the attendant, 
paid for his sherbet, and, bowing slightly to the com- 
pany, soon disappeared among the trees. 

‘Who is that gentleman?’ asked Glyndon, eagerly. 

The rest looked at each other, without replying, for 
some moments. 

‘I never saw him before,’ said Merton at last. 

‘Nor I.’ 

‘Nor IL.’ 

‘I have met him often,’ said the Neapolitan, who 
was named Count Cetoxa; ‘it was, if you remember, 
as my companion that he joined you. He has been 
some months at Naples; he is very rich—indeed enor- 
mously so. Our acquaintance commenced ina strange 
way.’ 

‘How was it!’ 

‘I had been playing at a public gaming-house, and 
had lost considerably. Irose from the table, resolved 
no longer to tempt Fortune, when this gentleman, who 


had been hitherto a spectator, laying his hand on my | to the heat of the weather. 
arm, said with politeness, ‘Sir, I see youenjoy play—| the examination became minute. 


I dislike it; but | yet wish to have some interest in 
Will you play this sum for me? 
I was start- 


what is going on. 
the risk is mine—the half profits yours.’ 
led, as you may suppose, at such an address; but the 
stranger had an air and tone with him it was impossi- 
ble to resist; besides, | was burning to recover my 
losses, and should not have risen had I had any money 
left about me. I told him I would accept his offer, 
provided we shared the risk as well as profits. ‘As 
ycu will,’ said he, smiling, ‘we need have no seruple, 
for you will be sure to win.’ 1 sate down; the stran- 
ger stood behind me; my luck rose; | invariably won. 
In fact, I rose from the table a rich man.’ 

‘There can be no foul play at the public tables, es- 
pecially when foul play would make against the bank.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the Count. ‘But our good 
fortune was, indeed, marvellous—so extraordinary that 
a Sicilian (the Sicilians are all ill-bred, bad-tempered 
fellows) grew angry and insolent. ‘Sir,’ said he, 


turning to my new friend, ‘you have no business to 


Ido not understand this; 
The spectator replied with 


stand so near to the table. 
you have not acted fairly.’ 


’| great composure, that he had done nothing against the 


rules—that he was very sorry that one man could not 
win without another man losing; and that he could not 
act unfairly even if disposed to do so. The Sicilian 
took the stranger’s mildness for apprehension, bluster- 
ed more loudly, and at length fairly challenged him. 
‘I never seek a quarrel, and I never shun a danger,’ 
returned my partner; and six or seven of us adjourned 
to the garden behind the house. I was, of course, my 
partner’s second. He took me aside: “This man will 
die,’ said he; ‘see that he is buried privately in the 
predate of St. Januario, by the side of his father.’ 

**Did you know his family?’ I asked, with great 
surprise. He made no answer, but drew his sword, 
jand walked deliberately to the spot we had selected. 
The Sicilian was a renowned swordsman; nevertheless, 
in the third pass he was run through the body. I 
‘Have you 
any request to make—any aflairs to settle?” He shook 
his head. *Where would you wish to be interred?’ 
He pointed towards the Sicilian coast, ‘What!’ said 
I in surprise, ‘not by the side of your father?’ AsI 
spoke, his face altered terribly—he uttered a piercing 
shriek;—the blood gushed from his mouth—and he 
| fell dead. The most strange part of the story is to 
‘come. We buried him in the church of St. Januario. 
In doing so, we took up his father’s coffin; the lid 
came off in moving it, and the skeleton was visible. 
In the hollow of the skull we found a very slender 
wire of sharp steel: this cansed surprise and inquiry. 
The father, who was rich and a miser, had died sud- 
denly, and been buried in haste, owing, it was said, 
Suspicion once awakened, 
The old man’s ser- 
vant was questioned, and at last confessed, that the 
son had murdered the sire: the contrivance was inge- 
nious; the wire was so slender, that it pierced to the 
brain, and drew but one drop of blood, which the grey 
hairs concealed. ‘The accomplice was executed.’ 

‘And this stranger,—did he give evidence? did he 
account for § 

‘No,’ interrupted the Count; ‘he declared that he had 
by accident visited the church that morning; that he 
had observed the tombstone of the Count Salvolio: 
that his guide had told him the Count’s son was in 
Naples,—a spendthrift and a gambler. While we 
were at play, he had heard the Count mentioned by 
name at the table; and when the challenge was given 
and accepted, it had occurred to him to name the place 
of burial, by an instinet he could not account for.’ 

‘A very lame story,’ said Merton. 

‘Yes! but we Italians are superstitious;—the alleged 
instinct was regarded as the whisper of Providence— 





went up to him; he could scarcely speak. 











the stranger became an object of universal interest and 
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curiosity. His wealth, his manner of living, his ex- 
traordinary personal beauty, have assisted also to make 
him the rage.’ 

‘What is his name?’ asked Glyndon. 

‘Zicei. Signor Zicci.’ 

‘Is it not an Italian name? 
a native.” 

‘So he does French and German, as well as Italian, 
to my knowledge. But he declares himself a Corsican 
by birth, though I cannot hear of any eminent Corsican 
family of that name. However, what matters his birth 
or parentage; he is rich, generous, and the best swords- 
man I ever saw in my life—Who would affront him?’ 

‘Not I, certainly,’ said Merton, rising. ‘Come 
Glyndon; shall we seek our hotel?!—It is almost day- 
light. Adieu, Signor.’ 

‘What think you of this story?’ said Glyndon, as the 
young men walked homeward. 

‘Why, it is very clear this Zicci is some impostor— 
some clever rogue; and the Neapolitan shares booty, 
and puffs him off with all the hacknied charlatanism 
of the Marvellous. An unknown adventurer gets into 
society, by being made an object of awe and curiosity; 


He speaks English like 


—he is devilish handsome; and the women are quite | 


content to receive him without any other recommenda- 
tion than his own face and Cetoxa’s fables.’ 

‘I cannot agree with you. Cetoxa, though a gam- 
bler and a rake, is a nobleman of birth and high repute 
for courage and honour. Besides, this stranger, with 
his grand features and lofty air—so calm—so unob- 
trusive—has nothing in common with the forward gar- 
rulity of an impostor.’ 

‘My dear Glyndon, pardon me; but you have not yet 
acquired any knowledge of the world: the stranger 
makes the best of a fine person, and his grand air is 
but a trick of the trade. But to change the subject:— 
how gets on the love affair?’ 

‘O, Isabel could not see me to night. 
was ill, dear girl; and she would not leave him: the old 
woman gave me a note of excuse.’ 

*You must not marry her; what would they all say 
at home?’ 

‘Let us enjoy the present,’ said Glyndon with vi- 


vacity; ‘we are young, rich, good-looking: let us not) 


think of to-morrow.’ 
‘Bravo, Glyndon! Here we are at the hotel. Sleep 
sound, and don’t dream of Signor Zicci.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Clarence Glyndon was a young man of small but 
independent fortune. He had, early in life evinced 
considerable promise in the art of painting; and, rather 
from enthusiasm than the want of a profession, he had 
resolved to devote himself to a career which in Eng- 
land has been seldom entered upon by persons who 


Her father | 








ean live on their own means. Without being a poet, 
Glyndon had also manifested a graceful faculty for 
verse, Which had contributed to win his entry into so- 
ciety above his birth. Spoiled and flattered from his 
youth upward, his natural talents were in some measure 
relaxed by indolence, and that worldly and selfish 
habit of thought which frivolous companionship often 
engenders, and which is withering alike to stern virtue 
and high genius. ‘The luxuriance of his fancy was un- 
abated; but the affections which are the life of fancy 
had grown languid and inactive: his youth, his vanity, 
and a restless daring and thirst of adventure had from 
time to time involved him in dangers and dilemmas, 
out of which, of late, he had always extricated himself 
with the ingenious felicity of a clever head and cool 
He had left England for Rome with the avowed 
purpose and sincere resolution of studying the divine 


heart. 


masterpieces of art; but pleasure had soon allured him 
from ambition, and he quitted the gloomy palaces of 
Rome for the gay shores and animated revelries of Na- 
ples. Here he had fallen in love—deeply in love, as he 
said and thought—with a young person celebrated at Na- 
ples—Isabel di Pisani. She was the only daughter of 
an Italian, by an English mother: the father had known 
better days; in his prosperity he had travelled, and won 
in England the affections of a lady of some fortune. 


He had been induced to speculate; he lost his all; he 


|settled at Naples, and taught languages and music. 





| His wife died when Isabel, christened from her mother, 


| 
| was ten years old. 


At sixteen she came out on the 
stage; two years afterwards her father departed this 
life, and Isabel was an orphan. 

Glyndon, a man of pleasure, and a regular attendant 
| at the theatre, had remarked the young actress behind 
| the scenes; he fell in love with her, and he told her so. 

The girl listened to him perhaps from vanity, perhaps 

| from ambition, perhaps from coquetry;—she listened, 
jand allowed few but stolen interviews, in which she 
| permitted no favour to the Englishman; it was one 
reason why he loved her so much. 

The day following that on which our story opens, 
Glyndon was riding alone by the shores of the Neapoli- 
tan sea, on the other side of the Cavern of Pausilippo. 
It was past noon; the sun had lost its early fervour, 
and a cool breeze sprung voluptuously from the spark- 
ling sea. Bending over a fragment of stone near the 
road-side, he perceived the form of a man; and when 
he approached he recognised Zicci. 

The Englishman saluted him courteously. ‘Have 
you discovered some antique?’ said he, with a smile; 
‘they are common as pebbles on this road.’ 

‘No,’ replied Zicci; ‘it was but one of those antiques 
that have their date, indeed, from the beginning of the 
world, but which Nature eternally, withers and re- 
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news.’ So saying, he showed Glyndon a small herb, | disappeared; and when the Englishman saw him 
with a pale blue flower, and then placed it carefully in | again, he was in the box of one of the Neapolitan 
his bosom. ministers, where Glyndon could not follow him. 
*You are a herbalist?’ Isabel now left the stage, and Glyndon accosted 
‘I am.’ her with impassioned gallantry. The actress was sur- 
‘It is, I am told, a study full of interest.’ prisingly beautiful: of fair complexion, and golden 





‘To those who understand it, doubtless. But,’ con- | hair, her countenance was relieved from the tame and 
tinued Zieci, looking up with a slight and cold smile, | geutle loveliness which the Italians suppose to be the 
‘why do you linger on your way to converse with me | characteristics of English beauty, by the contrast of 
on matters in which you neither have knowledge nor | dark eyes and lashes, by a forehead of great height, to 
desire to obtain it? I read your heart, young English- | which the dark outline of the eyebrows gave some- 
man; your curiosity is excited; you wish to know me, | thing of majesty and command. In spite of the slight- 
and not this humble herb. Pass on; your desire never | ness of virgin youth, her proportions had the nobleness, 
can be satisfied.’ | blent with the delicacy, that belongs to the master- 

‘You have not the politeness of your countrymen,’ pieces of ancient sculpture; and there was a conscious 
said Glyndon, somewhat discomposed. ‘Suppose I | pride in her step, and in the swanlike bend of her 
were desirous to cultivate your acquaintance, why | stately head, as she turned with an evident impatience 
should you reject my advances?” from the address of her lover. Taking aside an old 

‘I reject no man’s advances,’ answered Zicci; ‘1 must | woman, who was her constant and confidential attend- 
know them if they so desire; but me, in return, they can | ant at the theatre, she said in an earnest whisper— 
never comprehend. If you ask my acquaintance, itis| ‘Oh, Gionetta! He ishere again! I have seen him 
yours; but I would warn you to shun me.’ again!—and again, he alone of the whole theatre with- 

‘And why are you then so dangerous?” holds from me his applause. He scarcely seems to 

‘Some have found me so: if | were to predict your | notice me; his indifference mortifies me to the soul;—I 
fortune by the vain calculations of the astrologer, I could weep for rage and sorrow.’ 
should tel] you in their despicable jargon that my in ‘Which is he, my darling?’ said the old woman, 
sat darkly in your house of life. Cross me not if you | with fondness in her voice. ‘He must indeed be dull 
can avoid it. I warn you now for the first time and |—not worth thy thoughts.’ 
last.” | ‘The actress drew Gionetta nearer to the stage, and 

‘You despise the astrologers, yet you utter a jargon | pointed out to her a man in one of the nearer boxes, 
as mysterious as theirs. 1 neither gamble nor quarrel; | conspicuous amongst all else by the simplicity of his 





why then should I fear you?’ dress, and the extraordinary beauty of his features. 
‘As you will; I have done.’ ‘Not worth a thought, Gionetta!’ repeated Isabel— 
‘Let me speak frankly; your conversation last night | ‘not worth a thought! Saw you ever one so noble, so 
interested and amused me.’ godlike?’ 
‘I know it; minds like yours are attracted by mys-| ‘By the Holy Mother!’ answered Gionetta, the is a 
tery.’ proper man, and has the air of a prince.’ 


Glyndon was piqued at these words, though in the} The prompter summoned the Signora Pisani. ‘Find 
tone in which they were spoken there was no con- | out his name, Gionetta,’ said she, sweeping on to the 
tempt. | stage, and passing by Glyndon, who gazed at her with 

‘I see you do not consider me worthy of your friend- | a look of sorrowful reproach. 
ships—be itso. Good day.’ Zieci coldly replied to| ‘The scene on which the actress now entered was 
the salutation; and, as the Englishman rode on, return- | that of the final catastrophe, wherein all her remarkable 
ed to his botanical employment. powers of voice and art were pre-eminently called forth. 

The same night, Glyndon went, as usual, to the |The house hung on every word with breathless wor- 
theatre. He was standing behind the scenes watch- | ship; but the eyes of Isabel sought only those of one 
ing Isabel, who was on the stage in one of her most | calm and unmoved spectator: she exerted herself as if 
brilliant parts. The house resounded with applause. inspired. The stranger listened, and observed her 
Glyndon was transported with a young man’s passion | with an attentive gaze, but no approval escaped his 
and a young man’s pride:—*This glorious creature,’ | lips; no emotion changed the expression of his cold 
thought he, ‘may yet be mine.’ and half disdainful aspect. Lucy, who was in the 

He felt, while thus wrapt in delicious reverie, a | character of a jealous and abandoned mistress, never 
slight touch upon his shoulder: he turned, and beheld | felt so acutely the part she played. Her tears were 
Zicci. *You are in danger,’ said the latter. ‘Do not | truthful;—her passion that of nature: it was almost too 
walk home to-night; or if you do, go not alone.’ terrible to behold. She was borne from the stage ex- 

Before Glyndon recovered from his surprise, Zicci | hausted and insensible, amidst such a tempest of 
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admiring rapture, as Continental audiences alone can 
raise. The crowd stood up—handkerchiefs waved— 
garlands and flowers were thrown on the stage—men 
wiped their eyes, and women sobbed aloud. 

‘By heavens!’ said a Neapolitan of great rank, ‘she 
has fired me beyond endurance. To-night, this very 
night, she shall be mine! You have arranged all, 
Mascari?” 

‘All, Signor. And if this young Englishman should 
accompany her home?’ 

‘The presuming barbarian! At all events, Jet him 
bleed for his folly. I hear that she admits him to 
secret interviews. I will have no rival.’ 

‘But an Englishman! There is always a search 
after the bodies of the English.’ 

‘Fool! is not the sea deep enough, or the earth secret 
enough, to hide one dead man? Our ruffians are silent 
as the grave itself:—and I!—who would dare to sus- 
pect, to arraign the Prince de ? See to it—let 
him be watched, and the fitting occasion taken. I trust 
him to you:—robbers murder him;—you understand; 
—the country swarms with them;—plunder and strip 
him. ‘Take three men; the rest shall be my escort.’ 

Mascari shrugged his shoulders, and bowed submis- 
sively. 

Meanwhile Glyndon besought Isabel, who recovered 
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‘How kind in you! how did you find me out?’ 

‘I met Zicci in the passage.—‘Y our friend is at the 
door of the theatre,’ said he; ‘do not let him go home 
alone to-night; the streets of Naples are not always 
safe.’ I immediately remembered that some of the 
Calabrian bravos had been busy within the city the 
last few weeks, and asked Cetoxa, who was with me, 
to accommodate you.’ 

Further explanation was forbidden, for they now 
joined the Count. As Glyndon entered the carriage 
and drew up the glass, he saw four men standing apart 
by the pavement, who seemed to eye him with atten- 
tion. 

‘Cospetto!’ cried one—‘ecco Inglese!’ Glyndon im- 
perfectly heard the exclamation as the carriage drove 
on. He reached home in safety. 

‘Have you discovered who he is?’ asked the actress, 
as she was now alone in the carriage with Gionetta. 

*Yes: he is the celebrated Signor Zicci, about whom 
They say he is so rich!—oh, 
Buta bird in 
b 


the court has run mad. 
so much richer than any of the Inglesi! 
the hand, my angel, is better than 
‘Cease,’ interrupted the young actress. 
Speak of the Englishman no more.’ 
The carriage was now entering that more lonely and 
remote part of the city in which Isabel’s house was 


*Zicci! 





but slowly, to return home in his carriage:* she had 
done so once or twice before, though she had never | 
permitted him to accompany her. This time she re- | 
fused, and with some petulance. Glyndon, offended, | 
was retiring sullenly, when Gionetta stopped him. | 
“Stay Signor,” said she coaxingly; ‘‘the dear Signo- 
ra is not well—do not be angry with her; I will make 
her accept your offer.” 

Glyndon stayed, and after a few moments spent in 
expostulation on the part of Gionetta and resistance on 
that of Isabel, the offer was accepted: the actress, with 
a mixture of naiveté and coquetry, gave her hand to 
her lover, who kissed it with delight. Gionetta and 
her charge entered the carriage, and Glyndon was left | 
at the door of the theatre to return home on foot. The | 
mysterious warning of Zicci then suddenly occurred to | 
him; he had forgotten it in the interest of his lover's | 
quarrel with Isabel. He thought it now advisable to | 
guard against danger foretold by lips so mysterious: | 
he looked round for some one he knew: the theatre was 
disgorging its crowds, they hustled, and jostled, and 
pressed upon him; but he recognised no familiar coun- | 
tenance. While pausing irresolute, he heard Merton’s | 
voice calling on him, and, to his great relief, discovered | 
his friend making his way through the throng. | 

‘I have secured you a place in the Count Cetoxa’s 
carriage,’ said he. ‘Come along, he is waiting for 
us.’ 





_* At that time, in Naples, carriages were both cheaper to 
hire, and more necessary for strangers, than they are now. 
VOL. XXXIM.—JUNE, 1538, 38 








situated, when it suddenly stopped. 

Gionetta, in alarm, thrust her head out of the window, 
and perceived by the pale light of the moon, that the 
driver, torn from his seat, was already pinioned in the 
arms of two men: the next moment the door was 
opened violently, and a tall figure, masked and mantled, 
appeared. 

‘Fear not, fairest Pisani,’ said he gently, ‘no ill shal} 
befall you.’ As he spoke, he wound his arms round 
the form of the fair actress, and endeavoured to lift her 
from the carriage. But the Signora Pisani was not an 
ordinary person; she had been before exposed toall the 
dangers to which the beauty of the low-born was sub- 
jected, amongst a lawless and profligate nobility: she 
thrust back the assailant with a power that surprised 
him, and in the next moment the blade of a dagger 
gleamed before his eyes. ‘*Touch me,’ said she, 
drawing herself to the farther end of the carriage, ‘and 
I strike.’ 

The mask drew back. 

‘By the body of Bacchus, a bold spirit!’ said he, 
half laughing and half alarmed. ‘Here, Luigi—Gio- 
vanni! disarm and seize her.—Harm her not.’ 

The mask retired from the door, and another and 
yet taller form presented itself. ‘Be calm, Isabel di 
Pisani,’ said he in a low voice; ‘with me you are in- 
deed safe!’ He lifted his mask as he spoke, and 
showed the noble features of Zicci. ‘Be calm, be 
hushed,—I can save you.’ He vanished, leaving 
Isabel lost in surprise, agitation, and delight. There 
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were in all nine masks: two were engaged with the 
driver; one stood at the head of the carriage horses; a 
third guarded the well-trained steeds of the party; 
three others, besides Zicci, and the one who had first 
accosted Isabel, stood apart by a carriage drawn to the 
side of the road. ‘To these Zicci motioned; they ad- 
vanced; he pointed towards the first mask, who was 
in fact the Prince di 





, and, to his unspeakable 


astonishment, the Prince was suddenly seized from | 


behind. 

‘Treason!’ he cried. —*Treason among my own men! 
What means this?” 

‘Place him in his carriage!—If he resist, shoot him!” 
said Zicci calmly. 

He approached the men who had detained the coach- 
man. 

*You are outnumbered and outwitted,’ said he: ‘join 
your lord; you are three men—we six, armed to the 
teeth. Thank our mercy that we spare your lives;— 
go.’ 

The men gave way, dismayed. The driver re- 
mounted, 

‘Cut the traces of their carriage and the bridles of 
their horses,’ said Zicci, as he entered the vehicle con- 
taining Isabel, and which now drove on rapidly, leav- 
ing the discomfitted ravisher in a state of rage and 
stupor impossible to describe. 

‘Allow me to explain this mystery to you,’ said 


Zicci. ‘I discovered the plot against you—no matter 


how—I frustrated it thus:—The head of this design is 


a nobleman, who has long persecuted you in vain. He 
and two of his creatures watched you from the en- 
trance of the theatre, having directed six others to 
await him on the spot where you were attacked; my- 
self and five of my servants supplied their place, and 
were mistaken for his own followers. I had previously 
ridden alone to the spot where the men were waiting 
and informed them that their master would not require 
their services that night. They believed me—for I 
showed them his signet ring—and accordingly dis- 
persed. I then joined my own band, whom I had left 
in the rear; you know all. We are at your door.’ 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
The London Peripatetic; or, Sketches about Town. 


The sagacious reader must not imagine, by the title 
of these random papers, that I am about to philoso- 
phize, or discuss the merits of Aristotelian doctrines; 
for he may be assured I am guiltless of any such in- 
tention, and the ghost of the schoolman may rest in a 


state of perfect quiescence, so far as regards any dis-| 


turbance I shall offer his dignity. My object is far 
less abstruse. I have assumed the title of Peripatetic, 


PERIPATETIC; 


because I like the word—it is a noble word, and pre- 
serves well the stamp of its Greek original; and, more- 
over, because it expresses my meaning better than any 
other, and tells in a breath my habit of pedestrian 
speculation. *Humph!’ say you—the habit is no un- 
| common one.’ 

I know that. The Spectator was a Peripatetic—so 
was Pope—so was Dr. Johnson. Coleridge and 
| Charles Lamb were first-rate Peripatetics ——But soft- 
ly—I am getting into a dilemma, by putting it in the 
| power of an ill-natured reader to ask me, with a very 
|meaning sneer, if I have the sublime impudence to 
class myself with the names, all, save one,* illustrious, 
| just mentioned. 
| Not at all; for I have read the fable of the frog, and 

profited thereby—therefore, do not twit me so impa- 
tiently. I will state in a sentence what I am, and my 
| own estimation of myself. I am a respectable indi- 
vidual, of staid habits, with some small share of ob- 
servation, and, at times, addicted to the cacoethes 
scribendi, Itis my ‘custom in the afternoon,’ to call 
for my short nankin gaiters—in winter and wet weath- 
| er, ditto of black cloth—settle my spectacles firmly on 
my nose, don my broad-brimmed hat, and sally forth, 
to make observations. lama good walker, albeit now 
mourning the departure of my fifty-seventh birth-day, 
|and the approaches of gout and rotundity; and fre- 
| quently make a circuit of several miles before my six 
|o’clock dinner. In these, my rambles, I am gene- 
rally alone; for I like both the motions of mind and 
body to be unembarrassed by the presence of a com- 
panion, and the respect one is necessitated to pay to 
his inclination and convenience. I like to spell over 
a beautiful engraving in a shop window, or contem- 
plate a sweet, laughing child, or gaze upon a stately 
building, until I feel poetry stealing from the object 
upon my soul, and flooding it with the beautiful; or 
I may like to talk for an hour with some stranger, 
casually met with, and extract from his discourse food 
for observation upon human nature; or, perchance, to 
dive into obscure crooked lanes and alleys, in search 
of something—I know not precisely what—but some- 
thing that shall read me a lesson in man; or, I may 
desire (and here do not misunderstand or misrepresent 
my intentions) to chat with a pretty nursery-maid, and 
toy with the rosy, joyous little cherubs she is sur- 
rounded by, until I laugh loudly, and fancy myself 
young again; or, perhaps, to look upon a group of rag- 
ged boys, playing at something in imitation of cricket, 
ona miserable patch of green in the suburbs, with a 
pile of crownless hats and tattered caps for a wicket, 
a rough misshapen piece of wood for a bat, and a half- 
burst ball. 

Now, in such odd, peripatetic strolls, whilst dispos- 








* Each reader is at liberty to reserve which name he pleases 





as the exception. 
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ed to ‘chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,’ a com- 
e- panion is mostly an incumbrance. You cannot give 
iy the rein to speculation, and allow it to proceed in its 
in own discursive or eccentric course. A different train 
- of thinking, in all probability, oceupies the mind of 

your friend; and he interrupts the ideas filling your | 
‘0 own, by some remark altogether foreign to their pur- 
d port. Not that 1am misanthropic. I love the society 
- of my fellow-beings; 1 Jove the holy communion of 
e friendship. There are times when the souls of men 
y pour forth sentiments in sympathy, an unison as de- 
0 lightful as it is unfrequent. There are times when the 
’ bustle of life is forgotten, the glare gone by for a space; 

when a benignant angel is abroad, pervading the vast 
l universe with calm, and man’s heart with that glow of | 


universal love which is God’s worship; when passions 
are hushed, asperities smoothed, and the spirit seeks 
some sister with whom to confer in the blessed still- 
ness, and whisper sacred things. 

Yet there are also times when we would stand aloof 
from sympathy, and observe mankind in silence; when 
we would wander amidst crowds, converse with many 
strangers, and dive into the arcana of the human heart; 
contemplate actions, and conjecture upon motives, 
without seeking to communicate our remarks, or to 
receive those of another; but rather courting the soli- 
tude of the closet, there to admire the greatness of 
man, and wonder at his infirmities. And what place 
more replete with the means of such observation than 
London? There is a moral in the smoke that envelopes | 
it, and knowledge to be picked up in the names of the | 
streets. In London you will find subject for your ad- | 
miration and your disgast—for your praise and execra- 
tion; and miscellanea without number for speculation | 
and study. No place presents to you in a greater 
degree the extremes of guilt and virtue, or of squalid | 
misery and princely grandeur; no place annoys and | 
delights you more. Ina word, no spot on the globe | 
is more full of antitheses than London, where you are 
continually making the step which leads you from the | 
sublime to the ridiculous. Lece/—You stop at a shop 
window, to contemplate Martin’s engraving of Satan 
bestriding a dusky globe in terrible grandeur. It calls 
up associations to your mind; you think on Milton's 
stupendous descriptions of the archfiend, who, 











“Above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower.” 


You are full of Milton. Hades is before your mind’s 
eye, with its fiery surge, that, from the precipice of | 
heaven, received the falling angels, with 

“Its dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 


Save what the glimmering of the livid flames 
Cast pale and dreadful.” 








An unearthly awe is upon you. Your body, itis true, 
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is mechanically threading its way through the count- 
less throng of passengers, in a busy street, yclept the 
Strand; the ceaseless and stunning rattle of carts, ear- 
riages, and omnibuses, is resounding in your ears— 
but you are unconscious of it. The soul has forgotten 
her connection with clay, and is away in far-off worlds 
—when, lo! you are reminded of your mortality by an 
imp of a Jew boy running before you, treading on your 
toes to enable him the better to stare in your face— 
peering, with his black, eager, cunning-looking eyes, 
up to yours—pointing full at you his long, hawked, 
reddish nose—and screaming, in his diabolic gibberish, 
‘Lucirer matches, a penny a-box!—only a penny each 
for Lucifers!’ You vote the imp the lowest demon in 
the Morning Star’s nether establishment, and, venting 
an execration, you internally resolve never to sign the 
petition for Jewish emancipation, and hurry on; but 
the dream of the spirit is broken. 

Or, peradventure, you had been at the festival in 
Westminster Abbey, and, returning homewards, rapt, 
entranced with sounds that lifted you towards empy- 
reum, you encounter a ragged, sottish-looking object, 
croaking forth— 

“T'd be a butterfly.” 


Horror-struck by the wretch who has run amuck 
against your inspirations, you rush round the corner, 
when a deformed boy, with elf-locks, and eyes a-squint, 
thrusts into your hand a printed card, decorated with 
thumb-marks. You are fixed by his fascinating face, 
and, by a strange impulse that your desultory reader 
too well knows, cannot let any printed paper pass un- 


perused. The card is thus formed and worded— 





~~ 


SONS OF HARMONY. 


4 
N 
N 
2 
t 
t 
N 
: 
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Sir,—The honour of Your company Is 
requested at the sons of Harmony, Mr. 
Swizzle’s Cock and Bottle, Seven Dials. 
—Mr. Splayfoot in the Chair. 


*,* Ladies Is admitted. 


wee rereccorcececsccoertred 


TO oe mre ne rere nee ner 


erence mr ereerecerececectctrcosotrs pete tik 


You had heard, at the Abbey, ‘the seven plagues 
of Egypt.’ Here was an eighth! Why had that de- 
moniacal boy, with his certain-to-be-hanged look, 
selected yout You dwell upon this problem, though 
you know its solution is impossible; you read the 
artel, as if you could make something else of it by re- 
perusal; and all this while you feel the presence of the 
‘boy with the back.’ He relentlessly drives you on- 
wards—away, away, five miles per hour; it is no use, 
you are instinctively walking towards that veritable 
‘Cock and Bottle.’ There you are, opposite the very 
door. It is a double one, and the paint rubbed off at 
the edges, about four feet from the ground, by the 
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manual exercises of in and outgoers. In the window | but the pair edvance, with that freshening eagerness 
are divers intimations of the fluids sold within—| of pace that intimates the pursuit of anticipated plea- 
‘Dantzic Spruce,’ ‘Champagne Ale,’ and ‘Pine Apple | sure. There they pass! They have taken the wall, 
Rum,’ amid others; and an announcement, no doubt | though it was yours by right of way; but who would 
veritable in one sense—i. ¢., ‘7'he British Traveller | wish to dispute the point with the proprietor of the 
taken in here.” Vials of coloured liquids, resembling | mysteriously-coeked beaver! They go on. What!— 
what old women emphatically call doctor’s stuff, are | do your eyes deeeive you! No: they enter the Cock 
shelved along the upper panes, above the half shutter. | and Bottle! Back again you go, though the suspicious 
Squalid children, with litle black bottles, glide in and | policeman is standing at the corner, with his sergeant 
out; and three or four ragged women meet ever and | and two others, evidently pointing you out, and inquir- 
anon at the different corners of the street, whisper ing if they know the face. You are opposite the tem- 
mysteriously, nudge each other, give a sort of inward | ple of Bacchus and Apollo once more; a tinkle of a 
chuckle, indicative of an impropriety having been de- piano with a harpsichord tone is heard; other couples, 
tected in some dear friend of each, and then march off | variously attired, pass through the portals; merriment 
en masse to the attractive Cock and Bottle. Instine-| breathes out from the first-floor window. Hark! a 
tively you remain gazing on the sign. The policeman | woman’s voice!—she sings! your heart is softened, 
has passed you once or twice, and looked full in your your mind is assailed through your ears, as the mammy- 
face, then at the shutters opposite, and again at you, | makers were wont to make their way to the brains of 
as if he could discover whether your intents were or | their subjects. The policeman is gathering himself 
were not burglarious, by your features. The last time,|up for mischief; Wisdom says, Take shelter. You 
he turns the bull’s eye full upon you, and you become | never met the Sons (and daughters) of Harmony— 
conscious of your situation. You ‘move on;’ when | never witnessed the assemblage entitled a Free and 
you behold a young man, in a very bright brown coat,| Easy. Has not some ancient said, speaking of these 
with large metal buttons; a crimson velvet waistcoat; | sorts of things, or of something else, Nésse hac omnia, 
a sky-blue neckkerchief, with a broach as large as an | salus est?—Certainly. You put your hand upon the 
oyster; enormously-striped shepherd’s-plaid trousers; | oft-bemauled doorway—it opens easily, you are at the 
and a white hat, cocked so far on one side that it is a bar, and on the way to 

marvel and a mystery how he retains it on his head. THE FREE AND EASY. 

He has gloves, tinted berlins, in his hands, and carries| ‘Thrappence, if you please, sir,’ says a ruddy-faced 
a painted cane, a /a ebony, with a tremendous tassel. | lady, standing behind the bar. You comply without 
Upon his arm is a lady, young and ‘beautiful exceed-| asking any questions—the wisest way, by the by; and 
ingly,’ but of that kind of beauty that may be termed | receive in return a square card, abominably filthy, 
London particular, and which generally characterizes | with some letters upon it, that have long since been 
damsels who are anything but particular themselves. thumbed and fingered into obscurity. ‘Stairease to 
She has a light blue silk dress, the length of which is | the right,’ (cries the aforesaid lady;) ‘John, shew the 
calculated upon the same principle as Duvernay’s pet-| gentleman.’ John is a lad about sixteen, son of the 
ticoats; her stockings are ruddy as Aurora’s fingers; | proprietress, and acting as waiter. His shirt and 
her shoes are of patent leather’d ‘glossy sheen’—san- | apron are white as snow, and his hair, oiled and scent- 
daled are they even to the calf, the swell of which | ed to excess, is parted in the middle like a girl's, or 
peeps coquettishly forth as the lady sails (for she can't) like those pretty-visaged wax effigies of gentlemen, 
walk) along. She wears a yellow band, witha buckle, | represented in perfumers’ shops. You come to the 
which I would describe; but, as they are to be seen in| door of the room. There stands a dirty-faced man, in 
all the toy bazaars, ‘from Is. 9d. upwards” let the|a braided military surtout, which, at the time of the 
reader fancy it. Her bonnet is of the cab-head size, battle of Waterloo, had, no doubt, belonged to an offi- 
of a bright pink, with gay streamers flying; beneath it, | cer of the line; since that, had been sported as part of 
is the frill of a cap, with flowers of every hue, and | the stage wardrobe of a light comedian; and, having 











green stalks like young saplings; and, on the exterior 
of the aforesaid bonnet, are three feathers, placed like 
the Prince of Wales’ plume, and of white tipped with 
blue. In her breast is something purporting to be a 
diamond set round with ‘regard’ stone, the intended 
diamond exceeding in size the Pigot; her wrists are 
encircled by metal bands, with amethyst clasps, the 
jewels as large as eggs; her gloves are of a bright tan 
colour. Fora moment your mind reverts to the Abbey, 
and the elegance of the simply-attired loveliness there; 


grown out of fashion, been bought for general wear by 
a country actor; and now, in its older years, enveloped 
the person of that nondeseript, a ‘professional.’ His 
dirtinessship holds a plate in which you deposit your 
check; the door is opened; and, with the feeling of one 
detected, fiagrantt delicto, you sidle into the room. 
Every one, male or female, turn their heads, and take 
a ‘good stare’ at you. This having, of course, in- 
ereased your self-possession, you sit down upon a 
bench which is fastened to the wall, and draw a long 

















breath in an atmosphere curiously compounded of the 
steam of gin, rum, brandy, human breath, tobacco 
smoke, and a small admixture of air, which your en- 
trance gave admission to at the doorway. The apart- 
ment is of a tolerable size, two rooms having been 
thrown into one. As their sizes differed, the second 
one forms a seat of retreat, at the end of which sits 
‘the Vice,’ whilst in the front room, (we speak of the 
rooms as they were, for distinction’s sake,) the Presi- 
dent is placed aloft in awful state. ‘Gentlemen, give 
your horders—the wastus in the room’—comes from the 


recess, as uttered by the invisible Vice; and the young | 


gentleman who conducted you up stairs, stands in 
front of the table before your seat, and ‘speaks, though 


he says nothing;’ for his eye wears a what-do-you- 


please-to-take sort of expression. The order is given 
and obeyed with marvellous celerity; the fact being, 
that a depot of ready mixed liquors is kept on the stair- 
head. ‘Mr. Spiflicate will obleege,’ saith the Presi- 
dent; a tornado of applause follows, by which you 
gather that Mr. S. is a professional, and, moreover, a 
favonrite. He steps forward with a peculiar motion, 
(oh! call it roll, not swagger,) and approaches the 
piano; then, and not till then, he takes off his hat, and, 
placing it on the instrument, pokes his fingers through 
his recently and lightly curled hair, and whispers the 
musician. During their colloquy, one or two young 
men tap him with their canes, to gain his attention. 
They all offer him liquor or beer; and he, with amiable 
condescension, avoids, what they call, in the insolv- 
ent court, an undue preference, by drinking heartily 
with each. One of the tappers asks for a peculiar 
song, another names a different ballad, and a third 
begs his nomination may be attended to, as ‘it’s being 
hasked for by a lady.’ 
gles his entire frame, pulls up his collar, again rants 
through the labyrinth of his curls, and, placing the last 
asker’s brandy and water on the piano before him, de- 
sires the Timotheus to ‘go along.’ The former pro- 
prietor looks wistfully at his glass; it is in ¢ransitu, 
from the instrument to the lips of the ‘professional;’ he 
drinks deeply; and, in the abstraction of great minds, 
forgets to return, but replaces it on the piano. The 
musician’s symphony draws to a close, and he looks 
up at the singer, and, finding him again imbibing, he 
prolongs the cadence. At length, the great creature 
essays. The song is comic, and contains allusions 
amatory enough to make the few not wholly corrupted 
girls in the room giggle, and the other ladies look 
grave. The song proceeds: it dilates upon Greenwich 
fair, is facetious as to down-hill frolics, minutely ana- 
tomical in its descriptions, and then prophetic. Lu- 


cina is alluded to in a very obvious, though not very 
classical manner; the singer feels his hold upon his 
auditors; he gets ferociously funny; between each 
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according to the onslaught the professional makes 
upon the requester’s brandy and water, and the song 
concludes amid a clatter of glasses, a thumping of 
| tables, a clapping of hands, knocking of sticks, and 
loud cries of ‘Brave Ho!’ a musical deity always in- 
voked on such occasions. Again the invisible Vice 
speaks; again are the glasses replenished, and the 
hammers of the President and his invisibility are 
heard; a dead pause; then a murmur: a no-meant-for- 
yes kind of dissent; a persuasive numble—all in the 
recess; and then—portentous announcement!—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I’m happy to and ounce Miss Learem 
will obleege.’ All the women turn their heads to- 
wards the avenue, and, in one glance, criticise every 
Then you hear myste- 
rious words in small voices—*What ancles! what a 
waist! did you ever?’ And if the Miss L. be unde- 
niably pretty, then ‘Impudent hussey! horrid bold! 


article of Miss L.’s wardrobe. 


well, I’m sure!’ form the staple commodities of 
attack. Miss Learem is a young lady who thinks 
you cannot see too much of a good creature, and 
| is, therefore, profuse in the exhibition of her shoul- 


| ders; and, if her ancles be ponderous, she has given 
her enemies a capital chance of proving it. She 


has taken off her bonnet, her hair is plaited over her 
| brow, and she has two faz/s, (I speak not in irrever- 
}ence, but ignorance,) strongly resembling those dis- 
| played by the Tartar-Chinese, who go about town 
| with children’s toys. She carries her reticule in her 
| hand, partly because it is a very showy one, and part- 
| ly because it assists the voice. A little man, very 
'shabby, but very frisky, emerges from the recess; he 
| has washed his face, but, in his hurry, forgot to do as 
|}much for his hands, which he thrusts forth, and, 
snatching at the kid glove of Miss L., he leads her to 
the instrument. This gentleman is ‘Monsieur le Con- 
ducteur’—so called because he does not know how to 
conduct himself, or anything else. He has, in his off- 
| hand, a roll of the professional lady’s music; cries 


come from all ends of the room—*Meet me by moon- 
light’—*Harab Steed’—Dashen Vite Surgeon,’ &c. 
&c., on which, one gentleman in the recess, exclaims, 
in a-Stentorian voice—‘*No Dick Taten.’ Silence is 
| restored, and the lady sings. During the symphony, 
she exchanges glances with one or two happy fellows, 


| who thereupon give a knowing shake of the head, and 
| a smirk that indicates 
“Blest is he whom Lydia smiles on.” 

| The song concludes; the applause is tremendous; ‘Ann 
Core’ echoes from right to left; the women bite their 
lips and toss their heads, like hearse-horses at a funeral; 
and the lady having been requested to sing the song 
again, sings another instead, and is reconducted to her 
seat, having her hand caught ever and anon by some 
admirer as she passes. 





verse a symphony is played, which differs in length, 





- A little man who has treated every professional, and 
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offered his glass continually to the musician, now be-| more, (paying for all,) because he wont be backward 
gins to display decided symptoms of song-a-mania—a | in coming forward—a joke he has just learned from his 
disorder very prevalent indeed at such places, and pe- | accomplished companion, Through devious ways do 
culiar to gentlemen who had rather be heard than hear. | they go towards Drury Lane; and ere three streets are 
Name after name is announced, but none of these are | passed, eternal friendship has been vowed between 
his; despair has worked him into boldness, and he | them. The professional hopes his friend is not drink- 
whispers a ‘professional’ that he would sing if called | ing on a ‘hempty stomach;’ the little fellow confesses 


upon. That gentleman empties the little man’s glass, | the case; (he has been drinking it too, for an hour and 





and posts off to the President; that great functionary 
hears the request with a stern look. He then glances 
aside at the intended vocalist; perceives that he is well 
dressed, and weareth a watch. Visions of a benefit in 
futuro, and of tickets to be taken by the little fellow, 
expand his soul. With a tone of easy condescension, 
and a face beaming with benevolence, he exclaims— 
‘He should be appy to ear the gentleman wot sits fourth 
from the pihanar, and next to the lady in the red bon- 
net.’ The little man, in a very high cravat and a very 
high fluster, pleads a cold; but is at last taken by the 
professional to the instrument. The musician does not 
know the song he intends perpetrating, but undertakes 
to ‘follow him;’ and having heard him hum what he 
persists in calling the air, extemporizes a symphony. 
All the professionals and their friends (the President 
and the introducer excepted) quiz the little fellow 
unmercifully, and the ladies glance at him, and then at 
Mr. Spiflicate, as Hamlet looked at the pictures of 
Claudius and his father. At last the little fellow strikes 
off in a key of his own; the accompanyist, no way dis- 
composed, either shifts to that, or plays on in another 
key; and the song concludes amid scraping of feet, 
coughing, and other parliamentary noises. The Presi- 
dent and introducer frown and look big, call upon 
Brave Ho, again; and the little man having found that 
singing and sudorific are synonymous, sits down; his 
friend the professional squeezes in beside him, and it 
is a remarkable fact that, from that moment, the little 
man always calls for two glasses at once, and invaria- 
bly drinks four times as fast as before. The President 
sits in dignified abstraction. He curses his dignity. 
Like Lucifer, his ambition has been his ruin. The 
wily professional has the novice—spider had never fly 
more securely. The little man gets more excited. His 
friend knows that that company will never stand a 
second infliction; but ‘there is a very nice room at The 
Great Turk’s Head, and some prime gals.’ The little 
fellow’s eyes twinkle; there he can go under the wing 
of his professional adviser; he starts, gives a look of 
proud disdain to the company, bows to and shakes 
hands with the President—for he is grateful for being 
‘called on’—and goes down stairs. The great func- 
tionary marks him for a victim that ‘shall be hereafter,’ 
and the professional calls for two glasses ‘short,’ after 
coming out of the warm room; again—for they are go- 
ing into the cold air; and then the little man orders two 


a-half, under the name of Sherry;) in another instant 
their feet are under a deal table, ata restaurateur’s, face- 
tiously denominated a ‘Slap-Bang,’ by the witty pro- 
fessional. Supper despatched, and paid for, the reader 
guesses by whom, the friend leads on to the new Tem- 
ple of Cecilia. ‘Thruppence’ is demanded; but the 
professional nods and says—*This ere gentleman’s a 
friend of mine.” They pass. The little man now feels 
that his new acquaintance is no unimportant person- 
age. He learns his name as they ascend; Podge is 
his real, Fitzmundungus his professional appellation. 
They enter the room. Loud applause hails the ap- 
pearance of the festive Fitz; old frequenters nudge new 
ones, and whisper, loud enough to be heard a mile off 
— There, that’s Fitz—such a chap!’ The little man 
(Peter Meek, for we will conceal him no longer, 
whose aunt, a widow, keeps a small tallow chand- 
ler’s,) now feels what it is to be a great man, even in 
| a free and easy. His garments are excellent, his Swiss 
flat gold watch unexceptionable. His friend Fitz 
| boasts no such gewgaws; moreover, his garments might, 
like Edgar’s, be almost mistaken for ‘Persian,’ for they 
bear no resemblance to the present fashion. But what 
of all this?’ His genius had blazed forth, and he is the 
star of the Great Turk’s Head. They sit; the land- 
lord pops a full glass of ram and water before Mun- 
dungus, and never asks for the money. Peter, in all 
his experience, had never seen anything like that: the 
genius of his friend obtains him liquor gratis! Whilst 
that glass lasts, the professional liberally insists on 
his little friend partaking—nay, leaves the liquor with 
him, whilst he prowls round the room, shaking hands 
with almost everybody in it. At last, finding a fa- 
vourable location, he beckons Peter to join him. He 
does so. Two young ladies and another professional 
are at one table. Happy Peter! he is invited and sits 
beside one of the charmers. ‘A bow! of negus!’ he ex- 
claims, in the tone of one who is really beginning to 
be happy—and there for the present let us leave him, 
and retrace our steps to the Cock and Bottle. - 

The mirth has grown louder, the heat has grown 
greater, the ladies have grown merrier, and the gentle- 
men are about to be, like the fluids at the beer-shop, 
‘drunk on the premises.’ Most of the professionals 
have gone to other rooms; and their seats are taken by 
others who have just left those very houses. The 
President announces that Miss Learem takes a benefit 
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at the ‘Salmon and Snuffertray,’ and one or two young 
men expend more than their week’s salary in tickets, 
to ingratiate themselves with the fair songstress. As 
the night runs deeper into morning, some ladies of 
wholly unquestionable character enter, attended by 
their favourites—members of the swell mob. Such of 
the company as have yet characters to loose, and 
places to retain, depart. Lads of eighteen, flushed 
with liquor, now go forth with ladies rising thirty be- 
side them, the acquaintance of three hours’ growth 
rapidly ripening into a ‘sentiment.’ But look there! 
A girl, scarce sixteen, who has obtained ‘leave to go 
to the play,’ is passing out; her arm locked in that of 
yon bloated fellow of forty. Her eyes look wild—for 
she has drank liquor for the first time; her cheek is 
crimsoned—for she fancies every eye reads what has 
passed in her own mind, and every ear has heard what 
her’s alone drank in. Her companion, with half closed 
eyes, and head bowed down towards his breast, walks 
calmly beside her. He has made sure work of it: it ts 
too late for her to return to her home. Her one glance 
of agony at the clock over the bar, is terrible. The 
man soothes her—she drinks again—Reader, you know 
the rest of her history. 

Enough for the present of these night orgies. Let 
us goto bed. ‘To-morrow is come, and we walk and 
speculate on men and things in the fair daylight. 

Yonder walks a widow. She is poor, her garments 
are faded, but exquisitely neat. ‘The snow-white border 
of the cap, which tells her bereavement, surrounds a 
countenance, not indeed beautiful, and somewhat 
wrinkled by years and sorrow, but placid and interest- 
ing. The expression, unmarked by prominent charac- 
teristics or high intellectual pretensions, yet attracts, 
from its mildness and benignity. She must have been 
a sweet girl—one of those fragile plants which must 
be shielded from the rude breeze, or they droop and 
die. Following this lorn being, is a mendicant whining 
forth his tale of distress. ‘My child is dead, and lying 
at home unburied,’ he says. 

The widow pauses, and eagerly searches a little 
black silk bag she carries. Her own grief is recent, | 
and she sympathizes with human misery. She places 
in the man’s hand the mite which Christ blessed, and, 
though she speaks not, her look eloquently expresses 
—‘Would it were more!’ The fellow looks first at the 
coin, then at the donor, and grumbles, as he turns 
away—‘What a large lot! I s’pose you calls yourself 
a lady, don’t you!’ 

But the converse of the picture is likewise a true 
one. At acorner of a street in the Strand stood an 
emaciated creature, shivering in a keen north wind. 
She was famishing: there could be no doubt of the fact 
—her hollow eye, the rigidity of her fleshless features, 
told it; her bones, revealed as if starting from her 
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her limbs, told it; her bloodless lips, moving, but 
without sound, as she locked for help in her destitution, 
told it. The passenger to whom her agonized appeal 
was made, was a tall stout man, well wrapped up in a 
drab great-coat, with a shaw! rolled round his neck to 
defend his portly person from the cold. He stopped 
short, and eyed the sufferer. No doubt could be en- 
tertained that he was about to relieve her; for me- 
thought her voiceless misery must have reached the 
human heart, whether constitutionally pitiless, fenced 
But I 
The person proved to be a police 
constable in ‘private clothes.’ 

‘What the devil do you do here?’ growled the man 
in authority. ‘We don’t allow no beggars; so come, 
marm—lI shall just walk you off to the station-house.’ 

The poor being shrunk back, terrified; but the officer 
seized her; his large hand completely encircled the 
skeleton arm of his prisoner, and he led her away. I 
was about to offer some remonstrance, but the wretched 
creature spoke, and I held back to hear what she 
would say. ‘I have done no harm, sir; indeed not—pray 
do not take me. And yet,’ she continued, in husky ac- 
cents, and her sunken eye glared feverishly in the 
socket—‘and yet, perhaps, I shall get some food in 
prison: shall I, sir?’ 

I am a man of the world, and few, perhaps are less 
liable to be deceived by the practised cant of mendicity, 
I saw this was a case of—distress, was I about to write? 
—of agony—of the last stage of human misery. It 
was a case where a creature of God’s handiwork was 
about to perish, for want of the meanest sustenance, in 
the very heart and centre of monopolized property, 
wealth, luxury, and extravagance! It was a case 
where the convenience of the occasional passenger, or 
the purse-proud householder, who delicately considered 
the sight of human misery, opposite his window, a 
nuisance and an eyesore—a case, 1 say, where the 
temporary, momentary, the most trifling insignificant 
convenience or pleasure of such persons was considered 
of more value than the Lire of a sentient, intellectual 
being! The wretch was dying; but the law would 
stop her on the very brink of eternity, to pay the 
penalty of vagrancy, before she closed her eyes upon 
the world. As I looked upon the unhappy mendicant, 
I almost unconsciously muttered these affecting lines 
of Wordsworth: — 


with false stoicism, or hardened by depravity. 
was mistaken. 


“But of the vagrant none took thought; 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her food;” 


and— 


“Homeless near a thousand homes she stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 


Such cases are common—ay, common in England, 
in boastful proud England, where the national ear is 





shrunken form by the clinging of her scanty rags round 





tickled with every sound, and in every note that can 
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be acceptable to the inflated vanity which is the na- 
tional characteristic. In England, the land of charity 
and poor-laws—in London, the mart of public hospi- 
tals, of benevolent and mendicity institutions, and of 
private beneficence—the famished pauper hath yielded 
up his breath on the steps of a workhouse door, be- 
cause he belonged to another parish, and, ] suppose, 
consequently to another God; and the woman in tra- 
vail, sternly refused admittance into the wretched re- 
ceptacle for the unfortunate, hath brought forth her 
offspring in the kennel by the poorhouse wall, in the 
midst of a mob whose threats and execrations alone 


CHARACTER OF THE WEST INDIAN FEMALES. 








compelled the wretches in authority to admit under 


the roof the miserable mother and her naked infant, | 


after the efficacy of the withheld assistance had become 


more than doubtful. Yet England is a land where 
the stripes upon the hide of a donkey are regulated by 
act of Parliament, and a cat’s tail is under legislative 
protection. So much for cant! 

One word more of the poor creature whose case in- 
duced these reflections. She did not die. A benevo- 
lent lady of my acquaintance interested herself on be- 
half of the sufferer; and to that lady the quondam 
mendicant now ministers in the capacity of an active, 
grateful, and intelligent servant. 

Your writers of directories divide London into streets, 


and publish another volume in which each ‘trade’ and | 


But it is with the 
In London, 


its ‘followers’ stands ‘en masse.’ 
haunts of these traders we have to do. 
there is a butcher-haunted, and a lawyer-haunted, and 
a thousand other trade-haunted regions. Reader, do 
ye ever wander towards the once Bond Street of the 
Metropolis? It stands near the market for 


“Chairmen, coffee-rooms, piazzas, dollies, 
Cabbages, and comedians tam’d in story; 


and is entitled “The Street of Bow.’ It contains the 
head police-office and a police-station, four gin palaces, 
one tavern, and one theatre. It is with the latter we 
have todo. Whether it be attributable to the attrac- 
tion of that Leviathanic temple of the drama, we know 
not; but certainly all the small and large fry of theat- 
ricals, from Mrs. Plaise, (late Mrs. Chatterly,) to the 
cock-salmon, as the actors call Mr. W. Farren, do con- 
tinually ‘lurk and wander’ up and down the street 
aforesaid, and gather together at 
KENNETH’S CORNER. 


(7 be continued.) 


CHARACTER OF THE WEST INDIAN FEMALES. 


The white females of the West Indies are generally 





rather of a more slender form than the European wo- 
men. Their complexion, which they are peculiarly 
careful to preserve, is either a pure white or brunette, 
with but little or none of the bloom of the rose, which, 
to a stranger, has rather a sickly appearance at first, 
though that impression gradually wears off. Their 
features are sweet and regular; their eyes rather ex- 
pressive than sparkling; their voices soft and pleasing; 
and their whole air and looks tender, gentle, and femi- 
nine. With the appearance of languor and indolence, 
they are active and animated on occasions, particularly 
when dancing, an amusement of which they are par- 
ticularly fond, and in which they display a natural 
ease, gracefulness, and agility, which surprise and de- 
light a stranger. They are fond of music, and there 
are few who have not an intuitive taste for it, and fine 
voices. ‘They are accused of excessive indolence; and 
exaggerated examples of this are given by those whose 
object is to exhibit them to ridicule. These exagge- 
rations, like all others of a national description, savour 
more of caricature than truth. The heat of the cli- 
mate, joined to the still habits of a sedentary life, na- 
turally beget a languor, listlessness, and disposition to 
self-indulgence, to which the females of more northern 
climates are strangers. The daily loll in bed, before 
dinner, is so gratifying a relaxation, that it has be- 
come almost as necessary as their nightly repose. To 
sum up, in few words, the character of the Creole 
ladies, they are so excessively fond of pleasure and 
amusements, that they would be glad if the whole 
texture of human life were formed of nothing else; 
balls, in particular, are their great delight; they are 
averse to whatever requires much mental or bodily 
exertion, dancing excepted; reading they do not care 
much about, except to fill up an idle hour; and dili- 
gence, industry, and economy, cannot be said to be 
among the number of their virtues. —Stewart’s Jamaica. 


SUICIDAL SALMON. 


It is said that one of the wonders which the Frasers 
of Lovat, who are lords of the manor, used to show 
their guests, was a voluntary cooked salmon at the 
falls of Kilmorac. For this purpose a kettle was 
placed on the flat rock on the south side of the fall, 
close by the edge of the water, and kept full and boil- 
ing. There is a considerable extent of the rock where 
tents were erected, and the whole was under a canopy 
of overshadowing trees. ‘There the company are said 
to have waited until a salmon fell into the kettle, and 
was boiled in their presence.—Yarrell’s British Fishes. 











